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SPAIN  TODAY:  WHENCE  AND 
WHITHER? 

By  RUDOLPH  SCHEVILL 


These  are  tragic  months  for  those  who 
have  devoted  their  youth  and  middle 
years  to  the  ^udy  of  Spain  and  her  children. 
A  revolution  pays  no  heed  to  the  individual 
and,  as  a  rule,  as  little  to  the  inheritances  of 
the  spirit.  We  may  not  see  again  many  a  com' 
panion  whom  congenial  intereAs  and  inter' 
mittent  friendly  intercourse  have  endeared 
to  us.  We  may  not  walk  again  through  well 
known  Greets  and  byways  which  were  hah 
lowed  because  of  happy  hours  spent  within 
their  precinds.  Conversations  overheard  on 
street 'Comers  and  in  cafes,  which  once  re' 
echoed  so  much  of  Spain’s  pad,  will  seem 
familiar  no  longer.  A  whole  world  with  a 
unique,  integrated  culture  will  have  disap' 
peared,  or,  at  lead,  will  have  been  transformed 
into  something  discordant  and  grief'inspiring. 
Sunt  lacrimae  rerum.  When  we  recall  that  it 
was  the  ambiente  of  town  and  village  which 
exerted  a  never  ending  charm  and  remained 
longed  in  our  memories,  we  begin  to  realize 
the  extent  to  which  a  revolutionary  meta' 
morphosis  may  wipe  out  precious  landmarks 
of  the  pad. 

This  dolorous  note  does  not  mean  to  exag' 
gerate  the  probable  effeds  of  a  fratricidal  war 
coupled,  as  they  mud  be,  with  mondrous 
havoc  and  indescribable  material  ruin.  But 
irreparable  losses  seem  imminent  and  are 
regrettable  to  those  of  us  who  cannot  await 
the  leaden'footed  years  of  recovery.  For  the 
Spain  we  loved  there  remains  only  the  glimmer 
of  twilight,  never  glad  confident  morning 
again. 


George  Borrow  has  said  that  Spain  never 
changes.  Travellers  who  in  pad  years  have 
wandered  over  the  far  comers  of  the  land 
have  likewise  cunningly  hinted  that  the  penin' 
sular  life  was  dedined  to  endure  with  but 
trivial  innovations.  Old  time  cudoms  and 
rooted  folklore,  peasant  garb  and  homely 
creed  would  defy  the  inroads  of  alien  ways 
and  uncongenial  thought.  What  do  we  wit' 
ness  now?  Spain  a  battle  ground  for  every  ele' 
ment  of  readtionary  or  radical  dodtrine  upheld 
by  brother  againd  brother,  between  whose 
hands  we  see  crumbling  the  buttresses  of  an 
ancient  civilization. 

The  scope  of  the  civil  war  may  be  gauged 
bed  by  the  silence  of  the  nation’s  printing 
presses.  Newspapers  have  either  shut  down 
or  shrivelled  into  a  pitiful,  diminutive  issue. 
Books  have  pradtically  ceased  to  appear,  ah 
though  booksellers  of  Barcelona  bravely  con' 
tinue  to  send  forth  their  catalogues  and  mimeo' 
graphed  lids  of  offerings.  The  few  unusual 
items  offered  for  sale  would,  on  the  whole,  in 
normal  times  attradt  little  attention.  Unsold 
remnants  of  editions,  some  of  them  worthy 
publications,  have  been  brought  out  of  their 
limbo,  many  known  colledtions  of  “complete 
works’’  are  again  lided,  the  sciences  in  pc^ular 
versions,  the  indudries,  commerce,  education 
and  whatnot  are  represented,  but  without 
the  damp  of  novelty  or  timeliness.  In  one 
catalogue  mod  of  the  offerings  consid  of 
translations  of  miscellaneous  foreign  works 
from  every  conceivable  field,  notably  fidtion, 
travel,  pedagogy  and  philosophy.  With  regret 
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one  thinks  of  the  fate  of  the  projedted  HiSloria 
de  Espafia,  to  have  been  issued  under  the 
guidance  of  D.  Ramon  Menmdez  Pidal.  This 
monumental  work  was  entruAed  to  three  score 
or  more  collaborators,  and  was  p»erhaps  ipso 
fidto  doomed  to  remain  in  the  populous  realm 
of  incomplete  proj'edts.  The  queAion  is  ger- 
mane  whether  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  com- 
prehensive  and  sound  general  hiAory  of  Spain. 
Many  very  significant  preliminary  Judies  re' 
main  to  be  undertaken;  without  them  a  new 
hiAory  would  not  advance  far  beyond  the  inad' 
equate  narratives  which  we  already  have. 
Certain  gaps  can  be  filled  by  a  thorough 
sifting  of  the  nation’s  archives,  notably 
private  ones,  some  of  which  have  not 
been  accessible  in  their  entirety,  I  refer  to 
such  superb  colledtions  as  those  of  the  dukes 
of  Alba,  Medinaceli  and  T’Serclaes.  Many 
precious  sources  muA  be  examined  in  the  field 
of  political  economy,  governmental  policies, 
ecclesiastical  dispositions  tucked  away  among 
the  records  of  churches  and  monasteries. 
Many  of  the  latter  may  now  be  irretrievably 
lost.  Innumerable  biographies  of  personages 
prominent  in  the  church  and  in  government, 
in  literature  and  the  arts  ought  to  be  written. 
Spaniards  have  in  our  own  time  refrained  from 
giving  us  much  needed  memoirs  of  their  con' 
temporaries.  Famous  writers  have  with  in' 
siStence  refused  to  reveal  details  of  family 
history.  A  contemporary  author  and  friend, 
whom  I  reproached  for  his  silence  in  this 
matter  of  autobiographical  details,  of  real 
interest  to  his  readers,  rephed  that  this  busi' 
ness  of  disclosing  one’s  personal  life  opened 
too  many  wounds  (es  cosa  que  mana  sangre). 
Possibly  for  the  same  tacftfril  reason  Spaniards 
have  hesitated  to  give  us  biographies  of  their 
famous  compatriots  long  dead.  Shall  we  ever 
have  anything  comparable  with  a  “Didtionary 
of  National  Biography”? 

It  may  prove  helpful  to  understand  the 
present  civil  war,  if  we  try  to  envisage  two 
Spains,  the  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
during  which  the  elements  of  such  general 
schooling  as  the  people  had,  became  fixed 
for  generations  to  come,  and  the  Spain  of  the 
nineteenth  century  during  which  the  liberal' 
ized  political  syStem  developed  haltingly  to 
the  accompaniment  of  invasions  by  foreigners, 
pronunciamentos  by  rebellious  generals,  muti' 
nies  and  civil  wars. 

In  the  Spain  of  the  Hapsburgs  the  common 
man  was  the  forgotten  man.  If  we  raise  the 
question  who  enjoyed  the  rare  opportunity 
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of  an  education,  we  learn  that  the  largest  slice 
went  to  the  sons  of  privileged  families.  These 
as  a  rule  had  private  tuition,  prior  to  going 
to  a  university  where  they  frequently  went 
accompanied  by  their  ayo  or  tutor.  The  sons 
of  the  butcher,  baker  and  candleStickmaker  in  I 
town  and  village  had  no  opportunity  to  go  | 
to  school  as  there  was  none.  The  larger  cities,  I 
we  can  assume  from  such  evidence  as  is  avail'  ^ 
able,  had  a  municipal  grammar  school,  but 
this  must  have  been  woefully  inadequate.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  nation’s  youngsters  there' 
fore  had  the  run  of  the  Streets.  The  Church  * 
and  monastic  schools  taught  a  group  of  boys 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  or  for  entrance 
into  some  religious  order.  With  the  passing 
of  the  centuries  little  change  is  to  be  noted 
in  this  system,  unless  it  be  that  by  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  primary  and  secondary 
education  had  been  neglected  to  the  point  of  ]l 
abandonment,  and  the  universities  languished  ^ 
in  a  Stagnant  condition.  The  significance  of 
this  State  of  affairs  is  that  the  rugged,  primitive  | 
qualities  of  the  common  people  became  immum  i 
ized  against  the  possible  refinements  of  native 
culture.  Because  of  the  lack  of  books,  especially 
those  printed  abroad,  the  masses  remained  | 
ignorant  of  the  change  and  progress  achieved  \ 
by  other  nations.  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  no  schools  whatever  in 
hundreds  of  villages,  and  the  daily  papers 
frequently  printed  clamorous  protests  again^ 
the  current  analfabetismo.  Under  Primo  dc 
Rivera  a  large  number  of  new  school  buildings 
constitute  an  honorable  record.  The  difficulty 
which  now  arose  was  the  lack  of  teachers  for  ' 
the  newly  created  poSts. 

The  absence  of  adequate  schooling  for  the 
youth  of  the  land,  we  have  seen,  was  bound  to 
accentuate  the  congenital  unruliness  of  the 
people,  and  inStil  a  confusion  of  license  with 
hberty.  Flu(ftuations  between  obedience  to  the 
civil  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  , 
a  logical  development  in  a  theocratic  society  ( 
in  which  domineering  church  dignitaries  often 
overruled  the  lay  government,  thus  becoming  ■ 
responsible  for  much  of  the  contempt  shown  j 
by  the  mob  for  municipal  control.  Ganivet 
says  it  is  typical  of  the  Spaniard  to  want  to  do  i 
lo  que  le  da  su  realisima  garni,  what  he  damn  I 
pleases.  This  exaggerated  “democracy”  or 
individualism  has  in  the  recent  years  of  the 
republic  become  increasingly  manifest,  with 
regrettable  aspects.  I  refer  to  the  growing  um 
rest  and  dissatisfaeftion  of  which  one  became 
aware  in  the  ordinary  contacts  of  daily  life. 
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A  di^inguished  Spaniard  remarked  to  me 
recently:  “Somos  un  pueblo  inmanejable  y 
mal  educado.”  This  could  be  applied  even  to 
the  university  indents.  During  these  latter 
thirty  years  I  have  witnessed  a  number  of 
riots  in  the  halls  of  the  university,  practically 
all  of  them  occasioned  by  friction  between 
political  and  academic  prerogatives.  These 
differences  could  not  have  had  much  signifi' 
cance,  or  the  trouble  quickly  blew  over  after 
the  ^udents  had  voiced  their  opinions,  and 
marched  victoriously  through  the  streets  with 
futile  uproar.  No  regulations  controlled  their 
attenciance  at  classes,  and  no  apparent  penalty 
was  invoked  for  ^ying  away.  The  whole 
affair  w’as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that 
inner  “unmanageableness,”  due  in  large  mea- 
sure  to  the  national  sy^em  of  education,  or 
“mala  educacion.” 

We  now  come  to  the  Spain  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  to  the  polity  which  was  developed 
in  the  peninsula.  All  democracies,  real  or  sham, 
which  lie  behind  the  legislative  set-up  of  a 
House,  or  Chamber,  or  Cortes  are  alike  mix- 
tures  of  gocxl  and  evil.  The  good  may  reside 
chiefly  in  the  good  intentions  of  these  bodies, 
expressed  in  projec^ts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
race,  in  bills  guaranteeing  juAice,  material  im¬ 
provements,  reduced  expenditures  and  uni¬ 
versal  happiness.  Good  may  also  be  found  in 
the  self-sacriflce  of  a  few  individuals  for  so- 
called  gcod  causes.  If  this  con^itutes  only  a 
slight  contribution  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
legislative  ledger,  the  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  relatively  small  progress  that  any 
governments  make  throughout  the  brief  spans 
of  their  authority.  The  evil,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  generally  emanates  from  the  lack 
of  education  of  the  legislators,  their  potential 
corruptibility,  their  unfitness  for  rational 
scrutiny  of  a  point  of  view  opposing  their  own; 
it  lies  in  their  readiness  to  yield  to  the  dic^lates 
of  a  boss  or  cacique,  who  in  turn  is  actuated 
wholly  by  non-altruiaic  motives.  Legislative 
government  under  the  recent  cortes  of  Spain 
illuArates  this  situation  with  an  appositeness 
prophetic  of  all  the  woes  which  overwhelmed 
the  government  from  time  to  time.  We  need 
but  recall  the  vicissitudes  of  the  monarchy 
since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  They 
furnish  us  with  examples  of  deposed  monarchs 
in  Isabel  II,  and  Amadeo,  of  a  trial  republic, 
a  re^oration,  a  regency,  another  dethronement, 
a  sociali^  republic  and  chaos.  The  cause  of 
these  capricious  changes  was  the  inability  of  a 
traditionally  ill  educated  people  to  maAer  the 


principles  of  two-party  government.  At  the 
death  of  Alfonso  XII  Canovas  and  Saga^, 
the  respective  heads  of  the  conservative  and 
liberal  parties,  calmed  the  anxiety  of  his  widow 
by  the  promise  that  they  would  preserve  and 
^bilize  the  monarchy.  This  they  did  for  a 
time  by  a  seesaw  policy  according  to  which 
the  party  of  each  leader  was  to  be  in  the  saddle 
for  a  reasonable  while.  As  soon  as  one  party 
tried  to  eat  the  cake  and  have  it  too,  it  was 
voted  out,  and  Tweedledum  replaced  Tweedle- 
dee.  The  futility  of  this  syAem  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  little  improvement  made  either 
in  higher  education  or  general  enlightenment. 
Certainly  no  re^raints  were  put  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
The  assassination  of  liberaliAic  Prime  Min¬ 
ivers  abolished  leaderships  of  promise;  the 
fruitless  sessions  of  the  Cortes  were  split  more 
and  more  by  the  growing  number  of  party 
groups  under  ineffecitual  bosses.  The  country 
refledted  these  hopeless  divisions,  the  logical 
result  being  the  military  didtatorship  of 
Primo  de  Rivera.  Underneath  the  latter’s 
iron  rule  the  nation  continued  none  the  less 
to  seethe  and  plot.  A  few  significant  blunders 
on  the  part  of  Alfonso,  together  with  marked 
discord  between  him  and  the  didtator,  suflSced 
to  usher  in  the  republic. 

Under  the  republic  an  idealiVic  group  at¬ 
tempted  to  eVablish  a  regime  of  splendid 
theories  which  could  not  be  put  into  pradtice 
without  the  preparation  and  experience  of 
many  years.  Again  the  utter  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  peon,  worker  and  soldier,  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  classes  for  each  other  made  any 
intelligent  acceptance  of  an  idealiVic  conVitu- 
tion  impossible.  The  military,  the  dispossessed 
ariVocrat,  the  shorn  clergy  banded  together 
to  block  every  significant  change,  every  channel 
leading  to  real  progress.  A  dozen  fadtions  or 
more  became  vocal  and  demanded  a  place  in 
the  political  pidture.  The  rightiVs  were  chiefly 
made  up  of  monarchiVs,  catholics  (both 
monarchiV  and  republican),  traditional! Vs, 
CarliVs,  la  renovacion  espanola,  fcatholic 
and  readtionary),  nationaliVs  and  a  few  others. 
The  Center  consiVed  of  radicals  looking 
a  bit  to  the  right,  republicans  of  the  right 
center,  genuine  republicans  of  long  Vand- 
ing  and  democrats  leaning  toward  the  left. 
The  left  was  a  mixture  of  all  shades  of  radical¬ 
ism,  from  socialiVs  of  a  purer  dye,  left  repub¬ 
licans,  regionaliVs,  to  communiVs  and  an- 
archiVs.  In  the  unspeakable  confusion  and 
mutual  hoVility  evident  in  the  laV  cortes. 
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this  motley  party  sy^m  without  competent 
leaders  became  a  redudtio  ad  absurdum  and 
could  only  lead  to  chaos.  The  assassination  of 
the  monarchic  Calvo  Sotelo  was  a  terrifying 
sign  of  the  revival  of  the  traditional  insub- 
ordination  of  the  masses,  ^rting  the  hedtic 
cry  of  sauve  qui  pent  among  the  congeries  of 
helpless  political  units.  How  long  treasonable 
mutterings  and  conspiracies  had  been  going  on 
underneath,  who  shall  say?  One  thing  is  clear, 
that  the  leadership  will  be  to  the  ^IrongeA,  the 
mo^  ruthless  and  pradtical,  the  beA  organizer 
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of  a  people  at  war.  Discredited  parties  will 
disappear.  For  the  time  being  the  land  is 
again  tom  into  opposing  sedtions,  and  within 
the  sedtions  there  is  not  sufficient  cohesion, 
nor  does  Spain  possess  the  resources  necessary 
to  assure  a  prompt  vidtory.  We  can  only  hope 
that  a  merciful  guardian  saint  of  the  people 
will  save  them  from  further  6nancial  min  and 
material  de^mdtion,  once  more  bringing  in 
days  of  peace  dedicated  to  the  recuperation  of 
a  ^ricken  nation. — University  of  California. 


THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  NOVEL 
DECLARES  ITS  INDEPENDENCE 


By  ARTURO  USLAR  PIETRI 


The  self-assertion  of  the  Spanish  American 
novel  in  the  la^  ten  years  is,  without  any 
que^ion,  the  mo^  important  event  of  our 
hterary  hi^ory.  In  this  period  of  time  we  have 
seen  created,  we  have  helped  create,  a  literary 
genre,  vigorous,  young,  filled  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  life,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  first  gen¬ 
uine  produdt  of  an  American  culture. 

Until  this  affirmation  of  the  novel,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  the  colonial  spirit  and 
manner  of  life  persisted  in  our  literature.  We 
went  on  living  on  borrowed  means,  buying 
at  second  hand,  making  ourselves  in  the  image 
of  all  the  world  except  this  unknown  and 
magnificent  life  which  our  Continent  pours 
around  us.  We  wrote  in  Swedish,  in  Irish,  or 
in  Italian,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Our  bc^  talents  cheapened  themselves  in  this 
^rile  copying  of  the  foreign  model,  a  proce¬ 
dure  shot  through  with  laziness  and  indolent 
vanity,  without  the  slightest  glimpse  of  that 
unparalleled  noveli^ic  treasure  which  lay 


ready  to  their  hands.  If  they  dared,  ever  so 
incidentally,  to  allude  to  America,  it  was  in 
the  exotic  and  pidturesque  tone  of  the  roman¬ 
ticists.  Perhaps  this  backwardness  and  this 
subordination  to  everything  European  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  moSt  curious  manifestations 
of  the  timidity  of  a  people  who,  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent,  had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  colonial 
political  bonds,  who  in  the  bloody  Wars  for 
Independence  had  seen  the  death  or  the 
atrophy  of  the  accepted  leadership  of  their  in- 
telledtual  class,  who  continued  bound  as  by  the 
umbilical  cord  of  tradition  to  the  mummy 
of  Spanish  letters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  reaction  began  in  poetry  with  the  move¬ 
ment  called  modemismo,  but  it  was  a  readtion 
almost  unrecognized  as  such,  without  vital 
content  and  without  hi^orical  projedtion. 

These  laSt  ten  years  have  seen  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Americanism,  in  the  realm  of  the 
novel.  The  phenomenon  of  the  birth  and 
development  of  the  Spanish-American  novel 
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has  been  so  complex,  so  rich  and  so  close  at 
hand  that  it  is  no  simple  task  to  indicate  its 
general  outlines  or  penetrate  its  meaning. 
Moreover,  and  this  is  one  of  the  be^  signs 
of  its  quality,  it  resembles,  in  its  abruptness, 
in  its  lack  of  continuity,  and  even  in  its  lux' 
uriant  disorder,  the  life  which  flows  by  its 
side,  and  which  has  given  it  birth.  We  are 
scarcely  in  the  firA  ^eps  and  in  the  fir^ 
manife^tions;  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
is  only  the  prelude  to  a  vaA  and  ample  evolu' 
tion  whose  flnal  ^ge  is  destined  to  be  the 
creation  of  a  self  sufficient  American  culture. 

Nevertheless,  there  exi^s  a  close  relation, 
a  unity  of  aspeA,  in  such  apparently  dissim' 
ilar  works  as  El  roto  by  Edwards  Bello;  Dona 
Barbara  by  Gallegos;  Los  de  aha  jo  by  Azuela; 
Don  Segundo  Sombra  by  Giiiraldes;  La  vord' 
gine  by  Rivera;  Huasipungo  by  Icaza,  etc. 
This  similarity,  this  inner  relationship,  con' 
si^  in  something  far  other  than  mere  banal 
coStumbrismo,  which  our  satirical  writers  of 
forty  years  ago  exploited  in  their  fashion; 
it  consi^s  in  something  more  than  that  easy 
notion  of  lo  criollo,  based  on  vocabulary,  on 
exoticism  for  export  purposes  only,  and  on 
vulgarity. 

In  the  perspective  of  the  human  literary 
phenomenon  there  begins  to  resound  an  ac' 
cent  of  Americanism  never  heard  before,  one 
which  merits  inve^igation  and  is  well  worth 
knowing.  We  may  begin  to  draw  the  explorer’s 
map  of  this  newly  conquered  world.  Cer' 
tain  charaCteri^ics  of  our  novel  may  be 
labelled  as  definite  and  permanent,  among 
them  especially;  the  supremacy  of  the  land' 
scape,  the  repudiation  of  everything  European, 
the  preoccupation  with  social  problems,  and 
the  morbid  tendency  to  the  tragic.  These 
diainCtive  traits,  even  though  always  present, 
do  not  assume  the  same  importance  in  all 
the  great  representatives  of  our  novel.  The 
primordial  function  of  the  landscape  and  the 
passion  for  it,  together  with  the  constant 
imminence  of  the  tragic,  are  perhaps  the  mo^ 
persi^ent.  In  all  the  Latin  American  novels  the 
natural  scene  is  caA  as  a  character  of  the  fir^ 
importance.  This  is  our  way  of  translating  our 
obsession  with  the  rediscovery  of  our  own 
country  and  of  its  savage  and  virgin  beauty. 

The  repudiation  of  things  European  extends 
from  the  technique  of  the  novel  to  the  con- 
^nt  tragic  exaltation  of  man.  Not  only  do  we 
refuse  to  let  the  technique  of  our  novels 
reproduce  the  technique  of  Europe;  more  than 
this,  we  place  man  in  a  climate  of  perpetual 
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spiritual  and  physical  tension,  like  a  fish  taken 
out  of  the  water,  so  that  he  may  rebel  again^ 
the  hidc'bound  traditions  of  Europe  in  real 
life  and  in  the  novel.  This  ge^ure  of  the 
Spanish  American  noveli^  is  not,  however, 
purely  gratuitous;  it  expresses  the  actual 
situation.  America  is,  in  faCt,  before  every' 
thing  else,  a  climate  in  which  the  individual 
man  bears  fruit  with  an  illimitable  fertility, 
in  which  humanity  flowers  with  an  over' 
whelming  exuberance  like  the  riotous  verdure 
of  the  jungle,  a  supet'abundance  of  life  which 
often  amounts  to  anarchy;  humanity  in  tran' 
sition,  in  adaptation,  in  growth,  rich  in  the 
richer  human  tints.  The  very  thing  which 
mo^t  di^inguishes  America  from  Europe  is  the 
absence  of  a  stabilizing  hierarchy,  of  a  Static 
and  closed  social  Structure.  For  the  American, 
tradition  is  devoid  of  concrete  meaning,  and 
for  that  very  reason  he  can  never  explain  in 
his  own  life  that  desire  to  escape  from  oneself 
which  characterizes  the  novel  of  Thomas 
Mann,  the  theatre  of  Pirandello,  the  airy  game 
of  Giraudoux. 

The  American  realizes  that  in  the  most 
ordinary  humdrum  of  his  life  there  is  con' 
Stantly  being  realized  a  mutation,  a  transmuta' 
tion,  a  growth  which  comes  from  that  whole 
world  which  surrounds  and  permeates  him. 
The  significance  which  tradition  holds  for  the 
Frenchman  or  the  Englishman  is  something 
as  Strange  to  us  as  walrus  blubber  would  be 
to  a  kangaroo. 

While  the  great  ferment  of  the  European 
novel  consists  in  the  solitary  rebellion  of  the 
individual  againSt  tradition,  the  American 
novel  Struggles  to  find  the  frontiers  which 
separate  our  human  reality  from  the  reah’ty 
all  about  us,  in  order  to  know  each  reality 
separately  as  well  as  the  determining  relation- 
ship  which  joins  them.  The  American  novel 
lacks  the  exaCt  notion  of  a  finished  reality.  The 
least  allusion  which  the  French  novelist  makes 
to  his  reality  is  sufficient.  We  Spanish  Amer¬ 
icans  live  with  a  reality  and  a  history  which 
are  fluid.  Our  condition  is  nascens,  as  a  schol¬ 
astic  would  say. 

Perhaps  the  undeniable  uneasiness  which 
distinguishes  our  novel  derives  from  that 
disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  get  an 
intellectual  grasp  on  reality.  It  accounts,  like¬ 
wise,  for  the  resemblance  of  our  novel  to  the 
Russian,  and  perhaps,  the  well  known 
phenomenon  that  our  literature  is  be^  and 
bulks  largest  in  poetry  and  in  the  novel,  which 
are  the  manifestation  of  the  attempt  to  achieve 
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reality  through  intuition  and  not  through 
reason.  This  observation  is  supported  by  the 
well  known  fadt  that  the  essay  has  flourished 
mo^  in  those  countries  which  are  intrinsically 
leaA  American;  more  in  Buenos  Aires  than  in 
Mexico,  more  in  Chile  than  in  Venezuela. 

In  view  of  the  fadt  that  the  American  sense 
of  reality  corresponds  to  this  concept  of 
fluidity  and  transition  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  it  is  logical  that  the  great  American 
noveli^  should  have  less  opportunity  than 
the  great  European  noveli^  to  devote  himself 
to  what  has  merely  an  anecdotic  intereA.  This 
totalitarianism  leads  him  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem  in  all  its  projedtions,  and  especially  in  that 
one  which  takes  on  mo^  naturally  the  dramatic 
and  rich  role  of  deAiny;  the  social  problem. 
With  more  or  less  intensity  the  social  que^ion 
is  manife^  in  all  the  great  American  novels. 
Vague,  having  arrived  only  at  that  ^ge  which 
some  critics  have  labelled  nativi^ta,  it  makes 
its  presence  felt  vigorously  in  all  the  great 
phenomena  of  Creole  art  (perhaps  Don  Segun' 
do  Somhra  is  the  one  great  American  novel  in 
which  social  preoccupations  are  leaA  evident), 
so  that  it  adtually  hypertrophies,  often  to  the 
detriment  of  the  ae^hetic  quality,  in  the  indi' 
geni^  literatures  of  the  Andean  countries, 
where  the  mere  assimilation  of  the  Indian  is 
one  of  the  moA  tremendous  problems. 

At  this  point  we  begin  to  touch  another 
charadteri^ic  to  which  we  have  alluded 
already,  the  tendency  to  tragedy.  The  tragic 
climate  in  which  the  American  novel  flowers 
is  a  mixture  of  the  hereditary  Spanish  predilec' 
tion  for  death  and  the  enslaving  presence  of 
a  superexuberant  nature.  Almo^  all  the  Span' 
ish  American  novels  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  a 
transcription  of  the  myth  of  human  impotence. 
But  the  tragic  element  is  no  longer  time,  as  in  the 
classical  tragedy,  but  space,  or  better,  the 
bringing  face  to  face  of  human  limitation  with 
a  fluid  dimension  in  which  space  and  time  are 
fused. 

Considered  from  any  angle,  the  Spanish 
American  novel  is  the  richer  and  mo^  potent 
manife^tion  of  the  birth  of  a  continental 
spirit.  This  is,  precisely,  its  mo^  profound 
and  promising  aspedt.  The  exi^nce  of  a 
peculiar  life,  which  brings  forth  so  magnifi' 
cently  an  artiAic  transmutation,  is  the  beA 
augury  for  the  spiritual  de^iny  of  the  conti' 
nent.  The  newly  asserted  independence  of 
our  novel  has  no  other  meaning  more  transcen' 
dental  than  that  of  this  frudtifying  and  impas' 
sioned  note  which  it  has  come  to  add  to  the 
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obscure  cultural  process  of  a  world  so  filled 
with  de^iny. 

We  ^tand  at  the  moment  of  dawn,  in  the 
fir^t  ^ges  of  a  great  manife^tion  of  the  intch 
ligence  by  which  American  hi^ory  shall  incot' 
porate  itself,  for  the  fir^  time  in  an  effedtivc 
manner,  with  the  creative  life  of  the  spirit:  the 
Spanish  American  novel.  Nobody  can  say 
with  exadtness  what  its  final  evolution  is  to  be, 
but,  in  any  case,  it  can  not  be  different  from, 
nor  independent  of,  nor  lacking  in  responsibil' 
ity  to  the  totality  of  life  on  our  continent 
and  its  hi^rical  process.  The  formidable  > 
creative  force  behind  its  surging  permits  us  I 
to  prophesy,  without  presumptuousness,  that, 
in  the  hiAory  of  culture,  this  will  be  the  century 
of  the  American  novel.  i 

The  tone  which  has  been  ma^ered  for  lo  | 
criollo  transcends  the  anecdotic  and  the  pic-  I 
turesque  to  become  a  part  of  the  universal.  ^ 
We  are  determined  with  all  our  hearts  to  ' 
achieve  a  perfecft  knowledge  of  the  reality  of 
America,  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  arriving 
at  a  universal  ae^hetic  excellence. — Caracas.  ( 


“Ex'Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany  has  ^ 
written  a  ^udy  of  Greek  mythology  during 
his  exile  at  Doom.  The  work,  juA  published 
in  Berh'n,  deals  specifically  with  the  Gorgons, 
Medusa,  Stheno  and  Euryale,  and  is  the  result 
of  long  research  by  the  former  monarch,  now 
77- — Balkan  Herald. 

“Italy  is  second  only  in  importance,  as  a 
background  for  English  literature,  to  Britain 
itself.” — Salibelle  Roy^er,  in  Atlantica.  , 

Hans  Carossa,  der  Erbe  Stifters  is  Leo 
Hertel’s  qualification  of  the  generous  Ba' 
varian  physician'noveliA,  in  The  German 
Quarterly. 

“Spain,  which  had  no  pulse,  as  they  said, 
thirty  years  ago,  has  in  our  days  a  burning 
fever.  .  .  It  seems  that  we  have  absorbed 
all  at  once,  in  heavy  doses,  all  the  poison  of  j 
the  period.” — Pio  Baroja. 

La^  fall  a  memorial  to  the  translators  of  the 
Kralice  Bible  was  unveiled  in  Kralice,  Moravia,  i 
thus  completing  one  Aep  in  the  creation  of  an  | 
hi^oric  shrine  in  Kralice.  Soon  a  Museum  of  i 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  translators  of  the  I 
Bible,  will  be  housed  in  buildings  already  under  f 
con^ruAion.  The  Kralice  Bible,  completed 
in  1593,  was  the  King  James  Bible  of  the 
Czechs.  It  conAituted  the  greater  single 
legacy  of  the  Hussite  movement  to  the  Czech 
people. 
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By  CARLETON  BEALS 


OUTSTANDING  among  the  literary 
critics  of  Latin  America  is  the  Peruvian 
Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Ten  of  his  seventeen 
published  volumes  deal  with  the  literature 
of  Peru,  Hispanic  America,  and  Spain,  while 
his  book  Panorama  de  la  Uteratura  actual 
(Santiago  de  Chile,  1934)  deals  with  contem' 
porary  world  literature  and  tendencies. 

In  addition  he  has  contributed  copiously 
to  all  the  leading  publications  of  the  South,  and 
was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  old  Amauta  of 
Jose  Carlos  Mariategui.  Few  critics  in  any 
language  excel  Sanchez  in  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  such  intimacy  with  hi^ory,  economics 
and  social  evolution.  In  addition  he  is  imagin' 
ative,  subtle,  has  a  simulating  Syle,  and  loves 
the  nuances  of  thought  without  losing  sight 
of  the  broader  aspedts  of  his  subjedt.  He  be- 
h’cves  in  full  “orcheSration”  in  order  to  bring 
out  properly  the  overtones  and  undertones. 

Sanchez  is  no  ivory 'tower  critic;  he  is  an 
outSanding  leader  of  the  ApriSa  movement 
of  whom  Haya  de  la  Torre  is  the  head,  an 
allegiance  which  will  indicate,  for  those  in' 
formed,  something  of  Sanchez’  philosophy. 
Above  all  he  is  intereSed  in  the  relation  of 
the  literature  of  his  country  to  its  social  evolu' 
tion — its  attainment  of  economic,  political  and 
cultural  Sandards  which  will  eventually 
release  the  maximum  of  its  manifold  potential!' 
tics. 

Friend  though  he  is  of  the  cause  of  Indian 
hberation,  he  does  not  believe  the  broader  na' 
tional  goal  can  be  achieved  through  Indian 
regionalism,  autonomy  or  supremacy,  but 
through  the  ultimate  incorporation  of  all 
social  elements  into  a  fundtioning,  properly 
related  whole:  Indian,  me^izo,  creole,  and  the 
respedtive  classes  and  cultures  they  represent. 

Similarly,  with  respedt  to  the  Americas  as 
a  whole,  he  seeks  a  continental  interpretation 


of  culture  and  its  trends  and  aspirations,  to 
which  he  refers  literary  developments.  Better 
^ted,  he  considers  that  there  is  no  Amer' 
ican  culture,  but  in  reality  a  “civilization” 
composed  of  Anglo'Saxon,  Argentine,  Uru' 
guayan,  Chilean,  etc.,  “cultures.”  His  effort,  as 
in  Vida  y  pasidn  de  la  cultura  en  America  (San' 
tiago  de  Chile,  1935),  is  to  trace  out  the 
broader  hi^orical  currents  in  America  and  in 
the  world,  and  reveal  their  varied  manife^' 
tions  in  local  literature.  Quite  apart  from 
literary  interpretation,  this  volume  is  a  alas' 
terful  synthesis,  without  the  reckless  general' 
izations  of  Vasconcelos;  nor  does  he,  like 
Ricardo  Rojas,  in  his  Eurinda,  ignore  the 
negro  content,  so  prominent  in  the  Carribbean 
area  and  in  Sanchez’  native  Peru,  even  cropping 
up  thrice'removed  in  the  Andalusian  ^rain. 

Sanchez  pays  due  obeisance  to  his  spiritual 
anceAors  in  the  field  of  criticism;  he  acknowb 
edges  the  manes  of  Taine,  (but  does  not 
subscribe  to  his  exclusive  “mesologic”  meth' 
od),  and  the  penates  of  Montesquieu.  Quite  a 
Marxi^,  Sanchez  does  not  accept  Plekhanov’s 
more  exclusive  materialism;  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  ^ridtly  generic  approach  of  Brune' 
tiere,  or  the  subjedtive  readtions  of  Carlyle 
and  Emerson.  He  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
the  cooperative  method  of  the  United  States, 
as  in  the  fout'volume  hi^ory  of  American 
literature  by  Van  Doren,  Trent,  Erskine  and 
Putnam.  He  leans  heavily  upon  his  own  feb 
low'Countryman,  Mariitegui;  but  to  the 
latter’s  sketchy  and  somewhat  rigid  outline 
of  Peruvian  literature,  Sanchez  brings  more 
detail,  finesse  of  thought,  and  universality. 

His  mo^  scholarly  and  detailed  work  is, 
of  course.  La  Uteratura  peruana  (Lima,  1929), 
two  volumes  of  which  have  been  published, 
and  a  third  promised  soon. 

Throughout,  he  likes  to  confound  dogmatic 
assertions.  It  is  true,  he  declares,  for  inAance, 
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that  there  is  “a  tropical  and  a  southern 
(temperate  zone)  literature”;  that  there  is  in 
Peru,  a  highland  and  a  coa^l  culture;  but 
there  are  also,  he  points  out —  and  gives  con' 
vincing  examples— di^tincftly  three  geograph' 
ical  latitudinal  zones  which,  both  in  coa^  and 
Sierra,  have  common  and  di^inguishable  in' 
dividual  charadteri^ics  which  6nd  their  sulv 
limation,  among  other  directions,  in  literature. 
In  psychology  and  in  its  literature,  the  south' 
em  band  is  polemic  and  bellicose,  true  land 
of  volcanoes  (Vigil,  the  great  free'thinker); 
the  middle  zone,  including  Lima  and  Cerro 
de  Pasco  and  above  all  Huancayo,  cosmopolitan, 
critical,  exegetical  (Palma,  CJonzalez  Prada, 
Mariategui);  the  north  is  contemplative, 
philosophical,  and  produces  in  the  held  of 
action  positive  sy^ematizers  of  programs 
(Haya  de  la  Torre). 

It  is  curious  to  observe  all  this,  for  it  can 
serve  to  forge  a  “mesologic”'economic  theory 
of  Peruvian  thought,  and  in  the  la^  analysis, 
of  American  thought. 

But  besides  merely  regional — “meridional 
and  latitudinal” — determinants,  besides  the 
factors  of  race  cultures,  it  is  necessary  to  con' 
sider  the  political  and  economic  tides,  the 
great  mass  movements  of  all  Latin  America  and 
general  world  trends,  and  ju^  how  all  these 
have  found  their  echo  and  development  in 
the  native  scene.  Not  merely  such  incidents  as 
the  War  of  the  United  States  again^  Mexico, 
“which  reduced  her  territory  but  deepened 
her  spirit”  and  the  '48  movement  in  Europe, 
have  produced  profound  reactions  in  South 
American  thinking,  but  also  alien  literary 
trends.  Nor  is  Sanchez,  in  his  eagerness  to  see 
the  whole  of  every  problem,  willing  to  exclude 
other  arts  and  their  effect  on  literature.  The 
dance,  for  in^nce,  is  the  art  which  is  bom 
“directly  from  the  appetites  and  sentiments  of 
the  masses,  which  synthesizes  their  aspira' 
tions,”  and  analyzing  those  body'rhythms  in 
their  regional  and  national  charaCteri^ics,  he 
gets  closer  to  the  meaning  of  all  culture  and 
the  special  rhythms  of  literature.  Music  is  the 
art  of  slaves;  music  gives  the  secret  of  the 
emancipatory  aspirations  of  the  peoples. 

He  gives  an  extended  analysis  of  Quechua 
music,  its  significance  in  terms  of  mitmae,  the 
Spanish  conquer  and  the  modem  period,  and 
inevitably  illuminates  the  trends  of  literature 
bom  of  indigenous  inspiration. 

Imitation,  of  course,  has  an  importance  be' 
yond  the  thing  imitated;  because  the  selected 
object  has  significance  for  those  who  are 
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copyi^s;  and  Sanchez  always  shows  the 
reason  for  the  correspondence  of  the  native 
impulse.  Thus  in  his  Gongora  en  America 
(Lima,  1927),  he  comes  to  the  inevitable  cem- 
elusion  that  if  Gongora  had  not  been  imitated, 
the  forms  he  devised  would  have  developed 
inevitably  on  the  American  continent,  (jon- 
gora  himself  was  part  of  a  similar  Churriguep 
esque  tendency  in  Italy  and  France  and  else- 
where  on  the  continent.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  writers  in  America,  said  to  have  imi- 
tated  Gongora,  produced  their  CJongoresque 
verses  before  they  could  possibly  have  had 
access  to  works  of  the  ma^er. 

This  dovetails  into  Sanchez’  general  con' 
cept  of  official  formalism  and  etiquette  of 
colonial  literature,  which  had  to  express  it* 
self — given  the  ^erility  of  upper  circles  and 
the  civil  and  ecclesia^ical  censorship — in 
intricate  redundancies  and  circumlocutions, 
playing  with  words  and  phrases,  either  to  f 
conceal  from  general  view  the  intimate  con'  | 
tent  or  to  make  up  for  barrenness  of  thought  ; 
and  sentiment.  Over  again^  this  was  the  more 
vital  though  rarely  published  popular  liter' 
ature  of  the  interior,  that  of  the  copliftas. 

These  slight  ^raws  in  the  wind,  inadc' 
quately  reflecting  the  precision  and  richness  • 
of  Sanchez’  commentaries,  are  presented  with 
no  idea  of  giving  an  adequate  summary  or  con' 
cept  of  his  voluminous  work. 

He  is  one  of  the  mo^  Peru'conscious,  Amer 
ica'conscious  and  world'Conscious  of  all  pres' 
ent'day  writers  to  the  south;  and  his  work 
will  prove  not  only  a  lading  guide  to  Pc' 
ruvian  literature  particularly,  but  a  fresh  and 
extensive  vision  of  the  meaning  of  Hispanic  ' 
civilization.  He  is  not  only  a  critic,  but  a  crea' 
tive  writer. — ?{ew  TorJ{  City. 

AAA 

“For  the  fir^  time  in  four  centuries,  con' 
temporary  thought  has  opened  up  a  line  of 
critical  communication  and  possible  under'  i 
landing  between  prote^nt  and  catholic  | 
philosophy.” — Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  in 
Christendom. 

“I  would  give  all  the  books  in  the  world — 
and  in  the  mouth  of  a  bibliomaniac  that  means 
a  good  deal — if  I  could  read  the  Divina  Com' 
media  as  the  men  of  the  Trecento  read  it.” —  , 

Hemani  Mandolini,  in  T^osotros. 

In  an  article  on  the  Swiss  noveli^  Rudolf 
G.  Binding,  in  T^osotros,  Emmy  Neddermann 
characterizes  him  as  “el  poeta  de  la  aCtitud 
noble.” 
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PERSPECTIVES  OF  MEXICAN 
LITERATURE 

By  XAVIER  ICAZA 

IHE  urgent  problems  of  our  day  are  econ-  paving  the  way  and  preparing  minds  for  the 


X  omic  and  social.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  face 
them.  As  long  as  these  problems  remain  un' 
solved,  the  hearts  of  men  will  be  tormented 
by  anxiety.  And  those  who  are  undecided, 
who  dare  not  meet  the  situation  frankly  and 
tread  without  hesitation  the  path  which 
hi^ory  designates,  mu^  continue  to  suffer 
from  bewilderment. 

This  situation  is  necessarily  reflected  in 
literature,  in  art  and  sociology,  in  the  medita' 
tions  of  philosophers  and  the  creations  of  the 
poet,  who  is  loud'speaker  of  the  world.  If  the 
novel  or  the  theatre  mirror  the  teeming  life 
of  our  environment,  we  expedt  to  find  in  them 
this  anxiety  and  a  definite  facing  of  the  serious 
problem.  And  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  then  they 
lack  life,  and  they  convidt  their  creators  of  mean 
and  cowardly  egoism. 

We  w'ould  judge  these  writers  as  men 
afflidted  with  an  absurd  self-love,  who  in  the 
midA  of  a  heated  druggie  hide  in  their  ivory 
towers,  men  whose  hearts  have  dried  out.  Like 
the  decadent  arti^s  of  deceased  cultures,  they 
are  completely  dead  to  the  humble  and  ^rug' 
gling  world  whose  birth  they  witness — a  new 
culture,  a  new  civilization,  a  new  credo  which 
will  finally  overwhelm  them  and  sweep  them 
aside  hke  queer  museum  relics. 

But  such  relics  are  in  the  minority.  Numer- 
ous  px)ets,  noveli^s,  painters  at  the  present 
moment  are  deeply  concerned  with  this  grave 
problem;  their  numbers  are  already  large  and 
they  con^itute  a  definite,  unmi^akable  group 
with  new  technique,  new  language  and  new 
form.  And  we  call  this  new  writing  social 
literature.  It  depidts  the  revolt  of  masses  and 
peoples;  it  criticizes  these  revolts;  it  prepares 
them.  Almo^  always,  before  a  real  revolution 
breaks  out,  there  has  already  been  a  literature 


druggie. 

This  is  the  literature  which  the  world  now 
seeks.  Such  is  the  path  which  the  hi^oric 
moment  points  out  to  literature.  In  this 
fashion  did  Fuente  Ovejuna,  birring  and  pure, 
issue  from  the  pen  of  Lope;  thus  the  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes;  tragedies  by  Sophocles  and 
Aeschylus  which  portray  in  powerful  and 
living  manner  the  social  problems  of  their 
times.  They  wrote  social  works.  They  felt 
the  grief  of  their  people  and  interpreted  it  and 
made  a  lading  record  of  it. 

As  Barbusse  has  pointed  out,  there  has 
grown  up  a  modem  ^yle,  rapid,  clear  and 
concise,  well  adapted  to  the  aims  of  our  time. 
But  this  literature,  this  modem  ^yle  did  not 
exi^  in  Mexico  when  the  revolution  began  in 
1913.  At  that  time  literature,  as  well  as  all 
cultural  adtivities,  was  divorced  from  life. 

For  this  reason  it  was  urgent  for  us  to 
rejuvenate  the  schools  of  our  country,  taking 
advantage  of  the  revolutionary  hurricane. 
And  in  the  face  of  the  a^onishment  and  petty 
spite  of  its  obscure  pedants,  university  chairs 
and  the  admini^rations  of  schools  were  occu' 
pied  by  our  intelledhial  youth. 

They  spoke  of  modemi^ic  art,  but  the  arti^ 
were  unable  to  express  it,  with  the  exception 
of  painting,  which  was  definitely  transformed 
under  European  influence.  Our  deepen  prob' 
lems  found  in  this  truly  Mexican  painting 
their  mo^  exadt  interpretation. 

On  the  other  hand,  literature  borrowed 
only  the  technique  of  the  European  movement, 
remaining  apart  from  the  events  of  the  day 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
And  while  writers  spoke  of  monks,  viceroys 
and  ari^ocratic  fe^ivals,  the  flames  of  revolu' 
tion  were  consuming  the  nation. 
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A  small  group  of  chosen  spirits  set  them' 
selves  up  as  the  guardians  of  culture.  Their 
ears  were  deafened  by  the  ceaseless  roar  of 
battle,  and  they  believed  it  their  mission  to 
save  culture.  And  they  did  their  duty  with¬ 
out  hesitation.  La  ?{ave  was  bom.  Cultura 
came  into  being.  They  made  known  in  Mexico, 
and  in  popular  form,  our  classic  authors,  as 
well  as  the  mo^  advanced  of  Europe  and  the 
poets  of  the  Orient.  They  gave  ledtures,  wrote 
articles  and  composed  operas.  They  imported 
famous  arti^  whom  the  war  had  forced  out 
of  Europe.  All  this  prepared  the  way  for  a 
veritable  Renaissance.  But  the  desire  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  revolution  and  its  problems  did  not 
arise  in  our  writers.  They  only  saw  its  deAruc- 
tive  aspedts.  As  it  was  a  mass  movement,  the 
intelledtual  had  not  taken  part  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion. 

But  it  was  not  always  so  in  our  country. 
In  1806  and  1808  the  intelledtuals  of  New 
Spain  were  steeped  in  advanced  dodtrines. 
The  epoch  of  the  War  of  Reform  was  rich  in 
literature  of  a  social  charadter.  Why  then, 
with  this  Arong  and  healthy  tradition  behind 
it,  did  the  revolution  of  the  twentieth  century 
fail  to  create  a  literature  that  would  make  its 
progress  easier  and  afterwards  would  inter¬ 
pret  it?  Undoubtedly  because,  as  I  remarked 
above,  it  was  a  revolution  of  the  masses,  an 
inAindtive  revolt.  It  did  not  call  to  its  colors 
the  arti^s,  the  intelledtual,  the  creative  mind. 
If  the  young  intelledtuals  did  go  over  to  it, 
they  were  not  arti^s  and  their  numbers  were 
small.  The  case  of  Vasconcelos  confirms  the 
rule,  as  did  others  who  joined  the  rebel  ranks 
and  later,  Lombardo,  who  took  sides  with  the 
workers.  There  was  no  pre-revolutionary 
literature  in  Mexico. 

Nevertheless,  something  of  transcendental 
importance  took  place  in  our  history.  The 
revolution  awakened  intelledtuals  and  they 
became  fertile. 

In  the  plaAic  arts  an  unusual  development 
took  place.  In  the  mid^  of  academic  confusion 
and  Agnation,  an  advanced  group  painted 
frescos  with  tremendous  vigor.  Public  walls 
were  smeared  with  color.  Schools  and  class¬ 
rooms  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant 
fie^.  A  new  method  for  the  teaching  of 
drawing  was  invented. 

Writers  began  to  compose  Mexican  novels 
with  Mexican  names,  problems  and  people. 
Poetry  swelled  with  a  hitherto  unheard-of 
nationali^ic  urge,  reaching  its  higher  point 
in  the  deh'cate  and  colorful  verse  of  L6pez 


Velarde.  Philosophers  tried  to  create  their 
own  philosophy.  Statesmen  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  equality  of  na¬ 
tions.  A  Mexican  dodtrine  in  international 
politics  was  bom.  Pedro  Henriquez  Ureha,  on 
seeing  this,  commented: 

“Mexico,  our  si^r  republic,  leads  the  way.” 

Nevertheless,  although  literature  had  be¬ 
come  very  Mexican,  with  original  tint  and 
current  topics,  it  remained  purely  descriptive 
and  anecdotal.  Stories,  short  novels,  memoirs, 
essays  and  poems  were  written.  At  la^  there 
appeared  a  little  maAerpiece,  Los  de  abajo, 
whose  predecessor  Mala  yerba,  was  written 
by  the  same  author,  Mariano  Azuela. 

This  Mexican  novel  made  its  fir^  appear¬ 
ance  very  humbly.  And  little  by  little  it  gained 
recognition.  Some  titles  reveal  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  work.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
are  titles  so  perfedt  that  they  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  read  the  contents.  Among  them  is  Los 
de  abajo.  Such  is  the  novel,  neither  more  nor 
less.  It  did  not  intend  to  be  more.  It  describes 
“los  de  abajo.”  Or  more  corredtly,  perhaps, 
it  makes  them  come  to  b’fe.  It  is  a  chunk  of 
palpitating  flesh.  It  proposes  no  theory  what¬ 
soever.  It  is  not  a  thesis  novel.  Azuela  is 
merely  an  arti^  who  could  bring  to  life  some 
poor,  suffering  men,  a  piece  of  fresh,  steaming 
earth,  something  of  that  Mexico  of  ours 

“Which  together  with  so  much  grandeur 

contains  so  much  misery.  .  .” 

In  the  brilliant  wake  of  Los  de  abajo  came 
other  books,  though  not  in  the  form  of  novels. 
They  told  of  historic  happenings;  of  inci¬ 
dents,  piquant  or  sad.  And  at  times  they  dis¬ 
cussed  these  events.  They  did  it  intelligently; 
in  the  case  of  Martin  Luis  Guzman,  with  sharp 
vision. 

The  chief  charadters  of  the  revolution  come 
to  life.  Its  outAanding  heroes  march  through 
the  pages  of  these  books.  The  now  legendary 
Pancho  Villa,  who  is  in  some  respedts  a  modem 
Espartero,  lived  again  in  brilliant  and  poetic 
prose.  The  grandeur  of  art  redeems  crimes 
which  are  made  to  appear  as  inevitable,  and  a 
natural,  spontaneous  and  necessary  produd 
of  the  times. 

The  same  is  true  of  Martin's  other  book, 
and  others  by  Munoz,  Campobello,  Manci- 
sidor  and  the  red,  who  now  are  legion.  Pure, 
sincere  books,  clear  in  their  delineation,  clean 
and  popular  in  speech;  nevertheless,  like  the 
others,  episodic,  anecdotic,  a  happy  mixture 
of  novel  and  hidory. 
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But  the  mo^t  difficult  ^ep  had  been  taken. 
The  Mexican  conscience  had  been  awakened, 
had  grown  re^less.  The  time  was  ripe  to  bring 
forth  various  fruits.  Men  of  letters  and  ad' 
vanced  arti^s  formed  a  group,  at  fir^  re- 
^tridted,  but  later  broader  in  scope  and  vigor. 
Within  this  group  we  find  Azuela,  Guzmin, 
Mancisidor  and  Campobello,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  and  whom  Carleton  Beals 
and  Earl  K.  James,  critic  of  the  ?^ew  Torl^ 
Times,  ^udied,  as  well  as  Pillement  and  Del 
Mar,  Russian  and  South  American  critics. 
According  to  Beals,  in  this  group  there  was 
also  Maples  Arce,  Gallardo,  Arqueles  Vela, 
Xavier  Icaza,  Elena  Alvarez,  Gutierrez  Cruz, 
Mariano  Silva,  Mendez,  several  painters  led 
by  Rivera  and  the  “Treintatreinti^s.” 

The  work  of  this  group  as  a  whole  was 
homogeneous.  Although  some  were  poets, 
others  noveli^s,  ^ill  others  troubadours  and 
a  good  many  of  them  painters,  in  all  of  them 
there  exited  firm-rooted  social  tendencies. 
They  fought  against  imperialism,  junkerism, 
again^  antiquated  and  backward  nationalism 
and  a  decayed  contemporary  society.  They 
sang  of  an  immediate  future  rich  with  the 
promise  of  spiritual  liberation  and  in  which  an 
unju^  economic  sy^em  that  suffocates  the 
weAem  hemisphere  would  no  longer  rule. 
Their  technique  was  more  advanced  than  that 
of  the  other  writers.  Carleton  Beals,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  Panchito  Chapopote  and  of  Urbe,  says 
that  they  are  surrealiA,  but  this  is  not  corredt. 
Their  technique  and  tendencies  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent. 

There  was  ^till  much  to  be  done.  The  novel 
was  ^ill  much  too  long,  and  it  had  to  be 
adapted  to  popular  needs.  Broad  and  vivid 
panoramas  of  poematic  charadler  were  painted. 
There  was  no  well  defined  plot.  The  hero  was 
the  masses,  society  or  the  people.  The  national 
panorama  was  ^udied  in  minute  detail,  the 
outside  world  again  became  a  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion,  and  this  huge  ensemble  was  presented 
in  short,  contra^ing  ^rokes,  with  a  vigorous 
and  clever  technique.  Arties  and  writers 
turned  their  attention  to  primitive  things 
with  sharp,  dynamic  flavor,  to  romance,  to  the 
dance,  to  pantomime  in  masks  and  to  joyous 
fe^ivities. 

Imbued  with  such  principles,  the  writers 
of  this  group  undertook  an  intensive  labor, 
and  thus  came  forth  novels,  “Mexican  dis¬ 
courses,”  compaA  books  of  poems  or  popular 
verse,  etc.  All  of  this  was  linked  together  by 
two  magazines,  Cuademos  Mexicanos,  which 


was  to  be  the  organ  of  this  brilliant  and  learned 
generation  of  “1915,”  a  generation  whose 
social  and  philosophical  works  influence  us 
more  and  more  as  time  passes;  secondly,  by 
Horizonte,  where  vanguardi^  and  social  liter¬ 
ature  of  a  serious  and  advanced  nature  was 
developed. 

These  reviews  and  books  became  examples 
for  all  Hispanic  America.  They  were  attacked 
in  Mexico.  And  in  these  books  finally  appears 
today’s  druggie  of  classes  and  intere^. 

Since  1926  our  Mexico  has  not  felt  such  a 
thirst  for  creative  renascence.  Today,  as  in 
1926,  the  creative  impetus  remains  alive.  Only 
now  the  ranks  have  tightened  up.  All  now 
^tand  with  the  forces  of  the  left.  This  tendency, 
of  the  four  which  at  that  time  battled  for 
supremacy,  won  over  the  advanced  intellec¬ 
tuals.  And  these  now  Aruggle  to  show  Mexico 
the  path  which  history  designates.  Literature, 
and  with  it  all  left-wing  thought,  fulfills  its 
purpose. 

This  broad  group  was  joined  in  its  difficult 
task  by  other  journals  like  Crisol,  ?{acional, 
Ruta  and  Futuro.  ReAlessness  and  the  creative 
inAincft  are  makers  of  this  solemn  moment. 
They  appear  everywhere,  pointing  to  a  definite 
tendency  and  goal.  The  radio  broadca^s  lec¬ 
tures  and  concerts;  advanced  indents  form 
congresses;  Marxism  and  anti-Marxism,  the 
world  of  today  and  tomorrow,  economic 
planning  and  the  education  of  youth  are  the 
topics  of  conversation.  The  folk  theatre  and  the 
cinema  are  discussed  as  important  cultural 
organs. 

At  la^  we  find  the  intelledtual  vanguard  of 
Mexico  fulfilling  its  deAiny,  assuming  a  well- 
defined  lefti^  position,  carrying  forward  the 
moral  and  cultural  revolution  and  finishing 
the  interrupted  labors  of  the  Reform  move¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  we  see 
the  workers,  conscious  of  their  ^rength  and 
the  hiAoric  responsibility  which  is  theirs, 
joining  ranks  with  those  who  can  guide  them; 
and  for  the  fir^  time  in  Mexico,  government 
officials,  intelledtuals,  professors,  poets,  work¬ 
ers,  artiits  and  generals  have  been  united  by 
intimate  bonds  of  common  purpose. 

Mexico,  thus,  moves  ahead.  And  if,  united 
and  resolute,  we  take  the  thorny  road  that 
leads  to  the  left,  and  if  we  succeed  in  bringing 
about  the  profound  changes  that  hi^ry  and 
the  future  of  mankind  demand,  then  Mexico 
will  have  truly  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  si^er  republics. 

In  a  like  manner,  writers  throughout 
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Hispanic  America  ^rive  for  a  new  world. 
The  revolutionary  movement  is  not  so  ad' 
vanced  in  the  southern  countries  as  in  Mexico 
but  the  same  underlying  re^lessness  exiAs 
among  the  youth  and  the  advanced  intellec' 
tuals.  And  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  works 
of  these  writers  belong  to  the  literary  van¬ 
guard,  since  they  are  not  revolutionary,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking  they  do  belong  there  because 
their  contents  reveal  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  folk  and  reflecft  the  vital  anxieties  of  the 
times  in  which  they  are  written. 

There  is,  however,  Aill  another  problem 
that  remains  to  be  solved.  Many  of  the  writers 
we  have  mentioned  became  silent;  books  of 
new  social  content  have  not  been  written 
since  1928,  with  rare  exceptions  like  TrayeCtO' 
ria  and  one  or  two  other  works.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this? 

We  cannot,  in  the  space  available,  analyze 
this  situation  in  any  serious  manner,  but  we 
can  at  any  rate  note  the  fadt  and  sugge^ 
possible  solutions.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  it 
should  be  noted  that  after  the  fundamental 
works  of  the  Revolution  were  written  there 
came  a  period  of  tyranny  and  bloodshed  that 
seemed  to  place  a  tomb^one  on  the  bps  of 
our  country.  Furthermore,  during  the  years 
when  these  books  were  written,  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  not,  in  reality,  defined  its  program. 
Though  it  was  essentially  a  progressive  move¬ 
ment,  it  did  not  yet  have  a  clear  social  dodtrine. 

As  the  years  passed,  and  especially  since 
1935,  the  Revolution  began  to  mature  and  to 
carry  through  important  colledtive  reforms 
and  to  create  an  integral  program. 

From  now  on,  the  pidturesque  elements  of 
the  new  era  are  no  longer  the  mo^t  intere^ing, 
nor  its  di^indtly  Mexican  charadter.  The 
Revolution  is  beginning  to  acquire  a  sense  of 
universabty,  and  writers  who  were  formerly 
attracted  by  the  superficial  manife^tions  of 
the  Revolution  can  no  longer  write  of  the 
deep  problems  which  affedl  us,  with  mere 
splashes  of  brilliant  color.  These  writers  have 
become  silent,  and  probably  in  their  silence 
are  subconsciously  molding  their  spirit  to  the 
new  epoch.  Within  a  short  time  they  may 
surprise  us. 

And  the  youths,  those  who  are  juA  begin¬ 
ning,  will  undoubtedly  sing  of  our  present 
day  world,  and  wisely  will  link  Mexico  with 
the  universal  movement  which  ^irs  them  all. 
Tomorrow  the  new  bterature,  that  of  our 
country  and  of  Hispanic  America,  will  ca^ 
into  the  balance  of  our  time  the  victorious 


weight  of  its  words;  and  it  will  take  entire 
possession  of  the  field,  conquering  the  crisis 
of  those  tragic  “years  of  decision.” — Mexico 
City. 
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The  French  noveli^  Yves  de  Constantin 
is  a  several  times  great-grandson  of  the  sister 
of  Boileau. 

“The  most  durable  of  Dickens’  creations  is 
Mr.  Pickwick.” — Leon  Lemonnier,  in  Le  Mer- 
cure  de  France. 

A  series  of  articles  on  Marie  Casimira 
d’Arquien,  wife  of  King  John  III  Sobieski 
and  arch-intriguer  with  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV,  has  been  appearing  for  some  time  in 
Wiodomosci  Literacl{ie,  Warsaw  literary  jour¬ 
nal.  They  are  the  work  of  the  brilliant  critic 
Tadeusz  Boy-Zelenski  and  are  the  fruit  of  soUd 
research  in  the  archives  of  the  Czartoryski 
Museum  in  Cracow  and  elsewhere.  As  in  the 
past  he  illuminated  the  figure  of  Evebna  Rze- 
wuska,  wife  of  Honore  de  Balzac,  so  now  he 
celebrates  this  other  woman  of  power  but  no 
conscience,  Sobieski’s  beloved  Marysienka. 

Francisco  C.  Bedrinana,  in  ReviSl^i  BimeStre 
Cubana,  marvels  at  the  uncanny  and  persist¬ 
ing  attraction  of  the  moon  for  negro  poets. 

“In  the  post  war  years  German  literature 
had  almost  reached  its  nadir.  Lyric  poetry 
belonged  wholly  to  the  past.  The  intensity  of 
feebng  which  seized  the  German  people  in 
those  days  broke  out  in  dance  celebrations 
and  a  passion  for  education  (Btldungsdrang). 
German  intelleCtualism  satisfied  but  little. 
The  long  segregation  from  the  outside  world 
turned  the  eyes  of  Germans  beyond  their 
borders.  This  thirSt  for  knowledge,  this  insa¬ 
tiable  hunger  for  reading  was  glutted  in  the 
mid-twenties  with  the  influx  of  literature  in 
translation  from  other  countries.  Frenchmen, 
Britons,  Americans,  Scandinavians,  and  Rus¬ 
sians  ranked  higher  in  public  e^eem  than  any 
representatives  of  German  letters  .  .  .” — 
Wilh’am  Hammer,  in  The  Germanic  Review. 

“His  (Hou^n  Stewart  Chamberlain’s) 
fir^  meeting  with  Adolf  Hitler,  when  he  was 
already  a  very  sick  man,  affected  him  so  pro¬ 
foundly  that  he  was  once  more  able  to 
sleep.  .  .  Chamberlain  sums  up  by  saying: 
‘This  man  has  had  the  effect  of  a  divine  bless¬ 
ing,  reviving  our  hearts,  opening  our  eyes  to 
clearly  seen  goals,  cheering  our  spirits,  devel¬ 
oping  the  capacity  for  love  and  indignation, 
and  deling  our  courage  and  determination’.” 
—Otto  Trobes,  in  Germany. 


SPAIN  LOSES  A  GREAT  POET 


By  WILLIAM  BERRIEN 

SPAIN  has  suffered  many  tragedies  since  poet  whose  youthful  energy,  rare  poetic 

the  beginning  of  the  “righti^”  rebellion,  spirit,  and  uiffailing  “simpatia”  had  caused 

but  to  lovers  of  her  literature  one  of  the  him  to  be  known  and  loved  by  Spain’s  leading 

sadden  is  the  loss  of  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  men  of  letters  before  the  publication  of  his  fir^ 

shot  down  in  September  by  a  rebel  Bring  squad,  verse;  for  his  Imprcsiones  y  paisa jes  (1918) — 

In  poetry  and  in  drama  he  was  the  mo^  the  recording  in  an  insecure  and  over^sentimen' 

promising  writer  of  his  generation  in  Spain,  tal  prose  of  his  fir^  impressions  of  CaAile — 

I  am  not  using  “promising”  in  the  usual  critical  gave  slight  indication  of  the  burning  and 

sense  of  the  word — to  describe  an  arti^  who  original  genius  which  was  to  mark  his  later, 

gives  fairly  reliable  indications  that  he  may  more  creative  work.  But  in  his  fir^  book  of 

become  a  great  poet;  his  position  as  the  leading  poems,  Libro  de  poemas,  (1921)  it  is  evident 

and  mo^  universally  popular  poet  of  present-  that,  although  he  knew  and  had  assimilated 

day  Spain  was  already  firmly  e^blished  at  the  ultra-modem  tendencies  flourishing  in 

the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  young  man  France  and  Spain  at  the  time,  the  book  marked 

and  vitally  adtive;  and  the  Readily  increasing  the  advent  of  an  essentially  Spanish  poet.  The 

scope  of  his  more  recent  work  gave  every  identifying  trait  of  Garda  Lorca's  later  work, 

promise  of  his  becoming  an  even  greater  one.  the  depurate  andalucismo  m  which  are  com- 

His  short  life  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  bined  a  truly  popular  inspiration  with  a  sure 

emergent  modem  Spain  for  which  he  died,  sense  of  form  and  a  great  creative  gift,  is 

and  it  was  filled  with  the  mo^  intense  and  scarcely  discernible  in  his  Libro  de  poemas: 

manifold  adtivity.  Federico  Garda  Lorca  was  but  its  embryo  is  already  there, 

bom  in  Fuente  Vaqueros  (near  Granada)  His  next  work,  Poema  del  cante  jondo,  was 
on  the  fifth  of  June,  1899.  He  was  a  precocious  not  published  until  ten  years  later,  but  he  had 

child  and  early  in  his  life  became  passionately  won  feme  in  the  intervening  years  through 

devoted  to  poetry,  music,  and  the  theater —  the  publication  of  Canciones  (1927;  written 

the  three  arts  that  were  to  become  integrated  1921-23)  and  Romancero  gitano  (1928;  written 

in  a  life  devoted  to  their  service.  As  a  youth,  1924-27).  It  is  not  surprising  that  Garda 

he  ftudied  philosophy  and  law  in  Madrid  and  Lorca,  profound  student  of  folklore  and 

returned  to  his  native  Andalusia,  where  he  recognized  authority  on  folk-music,  should 
took  his  degree  in  law  at  the  University  of  have  chosen  the  “deep  song”  of  the  Anda- 

Granada.  The  quality  of  his  work  there  at-  lusian  gypsy  for  the  theme  of  his  firft  essen- 

tra<^ted  the  attention  of  Fernando  de  los  Rios,  tially  Spanish  work.  With  his  compatriot 
now  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  United  Manuel  de  Falla,  he  had  loved  and  ^udied 
States.  this  “deep  song”  so  characftcri^ic  of  the 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  moved  his  residence  south;  and  in  1922  he,  Falla,  and  Zuloaga 

to  Madrid,  where  he  became  intensely  occu-  organized  the  fir^  great  fie^  of  these  folk- 

pied  in  dramatic  activities  at  the  Residencia  de  songs,  in  Granada.  The  themes  which  make 

Etudiantes.  From  this  time  on,  his  genius  was  up  the  Poema  del  cante  jondo  are  the  familiar 

widely  recognized,  even  though  he  had  not  ones  of  the  “deep  song”  of  the  people;  passion, 

yet  produced  his  firt  significant  book.  His  case  suffering,  death.  Without  sacrificing  the 

presents  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  genuinely  popular  note,  Garda  Lorca  the 
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poet  added  to  these  brief  scenes  all  the  music 
and  variety  of  an  unfailing  rhythmic  sense,  all 
the  warm  glow  of  a  rich  imagination.  The 
playful  intimacy,  the  new  and  subtle  imagery, 
the  graceful  irony,  the  fresh  and  lyrical  evoca' 
tion  of  the  Andalusian  scene  of  this  book  and 
of  Canciones  are  also  present  in  his  ma^r' 
piece,  Romancero  gitano,  in  which  Garcia 
Lorca  gave  new  life  to  that  mo^  classical  of 
Spanish  literary  genres,  the  romance  (ballad). 
Not  since  Gongora  had  such  esprit  and  such 
creative  genius  been  summoned  to  the  service 
of  the  romance,  and  critics  and  public  alike 
hailed  the  new  fevorite  who  knew  the  spirit 
of  the  people  and  yet  possessed  all  the  finesse 
of  the  new  poetry.  The  influence  of  this  cob 
ledlion  of  ballads  is  difficult  to  climate,  but 
it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  in  Spain  and  in  Latin 
America  the  Romatu:ero  gitano  has  been  read 
and  imitated  by  more  poets  than  any  other 
single  collection  of  poems  published  during 
the  la^  decade.  The  poetry  of  Garcia  Lorca 
contains  more  that  is  truly  popular  than  that 
of  any  of  his  Spanish  contemporaries,  but  the 
high  regard  in  which  his  work  is  held  by  a 
generation  of  poets  whose  poetry  is  preemi¬ 
nently  intellectual  is  a  te^imony  to  his 
ma^ry  of  the  pure  form  for  which  they  Strive. 
In  Garcia  Lorca's  case,  the  new  poet  of  the 
people  had  long  been  the  poet’s  poet. 

Tliat  he  knew  and  appropriated  the  best 
of  such  widely  different  movements  as  sur¬ 
realism  and  the  necxlassicism  of  a  Paul  Valery 
will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  the  reader  of  his 
four  Odes:  to  Salvador  Dali  (1926),  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  (1928),  to  Walt  \^itman 
(1933),  to  the  King  of  Harlem  (1933).  The 
bizarre  metaphors  of  the  one  are  often  fused 
with  the  disciplined  ^rucfture  of  the  other; 
but  one  feels  throughout  the  commanding 
presence  of  the  poet’s  own  individuality. 
Even  here  he  showed  himself  the  true  son  of 
the  Spanish  tradition.  He  would  not  break 
with  it.  Rather  he  sought  to  revive  and  enrich  i  t. 

The  poet  who  in  childhcod  had  gathered 
together  brothers  and  classmates  to  give 
popular  plays  in  his  home,  and  who  had 
later  been  a  leading  spirit  in  dramatics  at  the 
Residencia  de  E^udiantes,  could  hardly  do 
otherwise  than  turn  playwright.  Already  at 
twenty-one  he  had  produced  a  symbob'c  piece 
El  maleficio  de  la  mariposa,  and  in  1927 
the  great  Spanish  tragedienne  Margarita 
Xirgu  chose  his  dramatic  ballad  Mariana 
Pineda  for  prcDducjtion  in  Madrid.  Two  short 
guignolesque  farces  followed,  and  in  1933  his 
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Bodas  de  sangre  won  an  extraordinary  success. 
The  Neighborhood  Playhouse  selecfted  this 
play  for  the  celebration  of  its  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary,  and  in  February,  1935,  presented  it 
in  the  translation  of  Jose  Weissberger  under 
the  title  Bitter  Oleander.  This  producftion 
did  not  finish  its  fourth  week  in  New  York, 
although  Clayton  Hamilton  found  the  play 
“a  beautiful  expression  of  the  poetry  of 
primitive  passion”  and  Ricffiard  Loveridge 
pronounced  it  an  “intense  and  moving 
drama.”  Jo  Davidson  and  Will  Irwin  confirmed 
such  favorable  comment,  but  the  poignancy 
of  Garcia  Lorca’s  conception  and  the  dark 
beauty  of  his  poetry  could  hardly  be  judged 
by  critics  forced  to  sit  through  a  play  cum- 
bersomely  translated  and  produced  in  a  man¬ 
ner  entirely  out-of-keeping  with  the  earthy 
simphcity  of  its  ^tory.  As  Brooks  Atkinson 
remarked,  it  had  been  “removed  from  the  soil 
and  clapped  into  the  ^raight-jacket  of  Ayle.” 
Bodas  de  sangre  was  followed  in  1935  by  the 
equally  successful  dramatic  poem,  Terma,  in 
which  the  fusing  of  real  folk-poetry  and  intense 
drama  recalls  the  be^  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
of  whose  La  dama  boba  Garcia  Lorca  made  a 
notable  adaptation.  Had  he  lived,  Garcia 
Lorca  would  doubtless  have  continued  writing 
dramas,  for  he  said  that  he  felt  himself  drawn 
more  and  more  to  that  form;  his  keen  dramatic 
sense  had  been  apparent  from  the  days  of  his 
early  Andalusian  poems 

Garcia  Lorca’s  versatility  was  remarkable. 
He  vras  a  gifted  piani^  and  musicologi^:  his 
transcriptions  of  the  fineA  old  Spanish  songs 
won  him  the  grateful  applause  of  his  people 
and  the  admiration  of  so  serious  a  musician 
as  Falla,  and  he  proved  himself  an  able  accom- 
paniA  to  La  Argentinita  in  her  recordings 
of  his  settings  of  early  songs.  In  1927  the 
exhibition  of  his  paintings  and  sketches  at 
Barcelona  showed  him  to  be  a  painter  of  merit 
with  something  fresh  and  vital  to  say  regarding 
his  own  country.  His  feme  as  informal  lecfturer 
in  Madrid  spread  abroad,  and  he  made  thou¬ 
sands  of  friends  through  his  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  folklore  and  Spanish  classics,  in  New 
York,  in  Cuba,  in  Mexico,  in  Argentina,  in 
Uruguay.  Ever  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  new 
material,  he  received  some  new  ^imulus,  some 
new  enriching  influence  for  his  own  work  from 
each  country  he  visited.  The  published  parts 
of  his  y{ueva  Tor}{  revealed  how  deep  an  im¬ 
pression  his  visit  to  that  city  in  1929-30  had 
made  on  him.  Since  1932  his  adtivities  as  head 
of  his  government’s  student-theater  La  Barraca 
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have  brought  him  the  gratitude  of  numberless 
isolated  di^ridts  to  which  he  introduced  the 
beit  plays  from  Spain’s  pa^,  and  additional 
admiration  from  his  literary  compeers.  For 
years  he  was  one  of  the  mo^  important  and 
hard'working  advocates  of  the  new  poetry, 
and  almo^  none  of  the  magazines  of  verse 
which  have  arisen  in  Spain  in  the  la^  decade 
have  been  organized  without  his  collaboration. 
He  has  always  used  folklore,  not  as  the  subtle 
tool  of  the  return  to  feudalism,  but  as  the 
living  expression  of  the  people  whose  indivi- 
duality  he  respedted  and  whose  ultimate  free- 
dom  he  sought  to  bring  about.  Not  the  lea<jt 
of  Garcia  Lorca's  contributions  to  the  liter' 
ature  of  his  land  was  his  fresh  and  cha^ened 
interpretation  of  the  Andalusian  theme.  As 
Falla  had  done  in  music,  he  proved  in  poetry 
that  the  real  Andalusia  could  be  a  source  of 
profound  and  noble  beauties  and  was  some' 
thing  more  than  the  land  of  garish  warmth 
of  color,  of  facile  humor,  of  conventional  pic' 
turesqueness. 

To  the  ^udent  of  Spanish  literature,  the 
death  of  Garcia  Lorca  will  mean  the  loss  of 
the  leading  poet  of  his  generation  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  work  had  attained  its  sureA 
form  and  deeped  inspiration  and  his  vision  was 
^dily  broadening.  To  the  millions  sympa' 
thetic  with  the  Spanish  government  in  its 
present  Struggle  for  hfe,  it  will  mean  the  loss 
of  a  leading  spirit  in  that  government’s  ad' 
mirable  program  of  culture.  But  to  the  Spanish 
people  and  their  brothers  in  the  New  World, 
the  death  of  Garcia  Lorca  will  mean  for  more 
than  that.  It  will  mean  that  their  moSt  elo' 
quent  spokesman,  the  poet  who  knew  them 
best  and  recreated  their  life  with  the  greatest 
beauty,  has  been  shot  down  by  a  squad  of 
frsciSt  usurpers  because  he  was  a  part  of  the 
new  Spain  they  had  fought  long  to  create. 
Garcia  Lorca’s  unequaled  popularity  as  a  man 
both  in  Spain  and  in  Latin  America  was  the 
result  of  his  having  lived  for  poetry,  for  music, 
and  for  the  people  he  represented.  To  the  end 
he  lavished  prodigally  his  almost  superhuman 
vitality  on  the  cause  of  creating  a  new  popular 
art  for  Spain  and  reviving  the  beSt  art  of  her 
past.  Now  less  than  ever  could  she  afford  to 
lose  him. 

The  increasingly  discouraging  news  from 
Spain  leads  one  to  wonder  what  fate  awaits 
other  leading  Spanish  writers,  the  majority  of 
them  sympathetic  with  the  constitutional  gov' 
emment,  in  the  event  the  mercenaries  of  Gen' 
eral  Franco  win.  The  fate  of  artists  in  other  dic' 


tator-ridden  countries  is  painfully  fresh  in  our 
memories.  By  force  of  protest,  the  writers  of 
Chile  recently  saved  Magda  Portal  from  the 
despotism  of  the  CiviliSta  government  of 
Peru.  Should  we  not  be  preparing  now  to  make 
every  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  other  loyal 
Spanish  artists,  in  case  the  rebels  finally  be¬ 
come  the  rulers  of  Spain?  However  distasteful 
it  may  be  to  entertain  such  a  possibihty,  we 
must  not  allow  the  repetition  of  a  crime  like 
the  loss  of  a  Garcia  Lorca. — Mills  College. 
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“Russians  today  consider  Alexander  Push¬ 
kin  their  most  representative  writer,  and  their 
admiration  for  him  is  attested  by  the  frcft  that 
during  1936,  alone,  they  have  issued  thirteen 
million  volumes  of  editions  and  of  works  about 
him.’’ — ?<lews  T^otes,  Harvard  University 
Press. 

“A  new  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany  is 
being  widely  described  in  the  press  as  a 
‘nazified’  version  of  the  Gospel,  designed  to 
create  the  impression  that  its  author,  if  not 
indeed  Jesus  himself,  was  a  hater  of  Jews. 
If  the  ascription  of  nazi  influence  were  based 
only  upon  the  anti-Semitic  tendency  of  the 
translation,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  ask 
if  the  version  is  in  reality  ‘nazified’  or  merely 
accurate,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  quite  without  any  nazi 
dodtoring,  is  a  profoundly  anti-Semitic  book. 
Thus,  however  unworthy  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  the  translators  and  however 
defedtive  their  translation,  they  are  unques¬ 
tionably  right  on  the  main  point.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  has  little  use  for  the  Jews.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  had  to  be  rewritten  for  nazi 
purposes;  the  Gospel  of  John  needed  only 
to  be  discovered.’’ — The  Christian  Century. 

“.  .  .we  literati  and  poets  (in  Russia)  mu^ 
recon^rudt  the  very  nature  of  our  art.  Our 
pre-revolutionary  literature,  like  the  Uter- 
ature  of  the  we^,  was  built  upon  class  contra- 
didtions.  In  the  main  it  was  opposition  hter- 
ature  (again^  the  exiting  order).  It  proved  by 
using  the  negative;  it  showed  either  the 
negative  hero  or  a  man  tormented  by  the 
social  or  political  order.  We  are  building  up  the 
literature  of  a  classless  society  of  the  near 
future.  We  are  formulating  types  of  a  positive 
hero,  we  are  digging  up  sources  of  art  that  have 
been  forgotten  and  have  been  buried  under 
the  rubbish  of  thousands  of  years — a  national 
art — a  hymn  to  the  sun  and  to  life.” — Alexei 
Tol^oi,  in  Moscou;  }<lews. 


RECENT  LITERARY  TENDENCIES 
IN  COLOMBIA 

By  CARLOS  GARClA-PRADA 

NOW,  as  I  am  to  write  on  recent  literary  of  the  cross  I  read  the  following  inscription 
tendencies  in  Colombia,  so  contra^ing  in  bronze  characters: 
and  even  contradictory,  I  cannot  help  recalling  “Oh  traveler,  say  a  prayer  to  the  God  of 
an  experience  I  had  about  a  year  ago,  somewhat  mercy,  left  Popayan  fall  completely  in  ruins!" 

intereAing  to  me  in  its  Ariking  symbolism.  The  sun  was  setting.  Far  beyond  Popayan, 

One  afternoon  Guillermo  Valencia,  a  young  the  proud  and  reserved  city  of  Gothic  ladies 
intellectual,  and  I  climbed  up  a  lovely  hill  and  grayish  tile  roofs,  over  the  great  Andean 
ca^  of  Popayan,  on  whose  top  rises  the  quaint  mountains,  a  discreet  display  of  colors  of  dif- 
little  Church  of  Bethlehem.  The  air  was  quiet,  ferent  hues  gave  the  sky  an  ineffable  quality 

cool,  subtle  and  transparent.  Valencia  and  of  refined  and  gentle  decadence.  .  .  .  Valencia 
I  entered  the  church  alone.  He  was  honoring  was  silent,  but  our  young  companion  went  on 
me  by  being  my  cicerone.  Likening  to  his  whirling  his  beloved  rumba  as  he,  too,  watched 
erudite  and  poetic  comments,  I  admired  the  the  sunset.  You  see,  he  was  a  poet  himself, 
daring  ornamentation  of  altars  and  shrines,  I  soon  discovered  that,  for  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  magic  colors  of  the  stained  glass  windows,  with  a  little  smile  of  protecting  superiority 
and  the  intricate  and  playful  dramatism  of  arching  his  maidenly  lips,  he  exclaimed  with 
the  retablos  and  reredos  carved  by  some  un-  a  voice  that  was  firm  and  mocking  at  the  same 
known  arti^  of  Colonial  days.  ...  In  one  of  time:  “Well,  my  dears,  it  seems  that  the  sun, 
the  chapels  we  saw  a  wrinkled  old  Indian  like  a  dreaming  chunk  of  Dutch  cheese,  is  now 
woman  mumbling  her  prayers  before  an  image  stylizing  its  chromatic  sex  appeal  before  going 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  all  dressed  up  in  to  play  hide^and'seek  with  the  di^ant  ^rs 

black  satin  robes  adorned  with  glittering  of . Hollywood!” 

^tars.  .  .  .  The  Pa^  was  there,  in  that  ex'  I  was  happy.  I  had  found  a  symbol:  Valen' 
quisite  chapel,  fluttering  and  whispering  about,  cia,  and  the  young  vanguardi^  poet;  the 
intimate,  ideali^ic,  religious.  .  .  .  Outside,  it  wooden  cross,  Popayan  and  the  setting  sun; 
was  different.  .  .  .  We  heard  our  young  com-  the  old  Indian  woman.  .  .  .  Colombia!  Truly 
panion,  whose  name  I  do  not  care  to  mention  I  thought:  between  the  myitic  silence  of  the 
here,  whirling  a  lively  rumba,  the  late^  hit  old  poets  and  the  baroque  imagery  of  the 
of  the  modem  dancing-halls,  liquid  and  syn-  new,  the  Colombian  mind  today  is  swaying 
copated  as  the  soul  of  the  Africo- American  back  and  forth,  like  a  re^less  sea  between  its 
elements  of  the  New  World’s  new  races.  shores,  bringing  them  together  and  yet  keeping 
After  a  while  Valencia  said  “It  is  time  to  them  apart.  Valencia  is  the  la^  glow  of  a  Span- 
go  out.”  We  did,  and  I  approached  a  great  ish  literary  paA  in  Colombia,  but  the  young 

wooden  cross  which,  Ending  in  front  of  the  are  the  heralds  of  a  future . 

church,  opens  its  sad  and  amorous  arms  over  Opaque  and  intangible  as  the  fog  to  a  man 
the  city,  that  “well  of  forgetfulness"  where  walking  in  a  foreA,  not  so  sweet  in  its  silent 
the  great  modemi^  poet  was  bom  and  v/here  whiteness,  but  perhaps  more  terrifying,  there 
he  has  written  some  of  the  mo^  beautiful  is  in  the  literary  world  of  Colombia  a  chaos 
poems  known  in  Spanish  America.  At  the  foot  that  threatens  with  invisible  arrows  the  eyes  of 
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any  critic  who  attempts  to  describe  it  in  a  few 
words.  The  men  of  letters  of  Colombia,  like 
those  of  almo^  every  country  in  the  Webern 
hemisphere,  have  pitched  their  tents  in  dif- 
ferent  camps,  and  snarl  at  each  other,  un' 
willing  to  compromise  or  even  to  under' 
^tand  each  other  in  the  slighted.  To  the  old, 
the  new  barbarians  are  anathema  in  their 
youthful  rebelliousness  and  pagan  freedom. 
To  the  new,  the  old  are  impossible  with  their 
empty  serenity  and  innocuous  humanism. 
And  each  group  accuses  the  other  of  servile 
imitation  of  foreign  models.  The  situation  is 
deplorable,  but  it  is  not  without  promise. 

The  humani^s  and  “classici^s,”  all  men  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  are  safely  entrenched  in  the 
Academy  of  Language.  The  “independent 
ae^heticians”  with  Rafael  Maya  at  the  helm 
of  their  “neoclassic”  ship,  are  burning  their 
frankincense  before  the  altars  of  a  “nat' 
urali^ic  Chri^ianity”  that  longs  to  wear  the 
black  shirts  of  the  Muses.  The  “imagi^s,” 
sure  that  poetic  inspiration  always  comes  to 
them  only,  are  trying  to  discover  the  geome' 
try  of  the  tropical  landscape  and  are  weaving 
arabesques  with  brilliant  threads  of  words. 
The  “novi^as,”  “criolli^tas”  and  “indian- 
i^,”  lacking  in  true  and  clear  orientation,  are 
moving  here  and  there,  hoping  to  bring  what 
they  feel  out  of  the  shadows  and  convert  it 
into  spiritual  equivalents  of  permanent  value. . . 
The  old  keep  on  reading  Horace  or  Verlaine. 
The  young  read  Prouit  and  are  seriously 
intere^ed  in  Marxism  and  psychoanalysis, 
and  feel  somehow  bewildered  by  the  legs  of 
Josephine  Baker.  .  .  The  revolt  of  the  young 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  contents  and 
forms  of  arti^ic  expression.  Perhaps  because 
of  the  fadt  that  they  are  unable  to  equal  the 
perfedt  forms  created  by  the  leading  modem- 
iitas,  the  young  poets,  in  mo^  cases,  are 
trying  new  ones,  whose  merits  nobody  can 
depidt  with  ju^ice  and  precision.  Once  I  read  a 
fascinating  poem  in  one  of  the  mo^  “advanced” 
of  the  literary  maga:dnes.  At  the  top  of 
the  page,  there  was  a  semblance  of  a  human 
skull;  in  the  center,  some  few  scattered  dots, 
que^ion  marks  and  vertical  lines;  written  as 
on  a  fire  escape  ladder,  one  could  read  the 
words  “no,”  “scissors,”  “please,”  “the  enemy 
of  man,”  “nothingness”  and  “geometrical 
soul”;  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  was  a 
drawing  representing  a  silver  dagger  and  a 
clenched  human  fi^.  The  poem  had  no  title 
and  was  signed  by  no  one.  .  .  .  But  on  the 
laA  page  of  the  magazine,  the  reader  found 
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a  short  article  whose  author  raved  that  he 
had  been  driven  to  compose  the  poem,  to  give 
expression  to  the  unconquerable  fear  that  he 
had  experienced  one  lonely  night,  when  ennui 
and  yearning  for  romance  had  drawn  him  fiir 
afield  in  the  light  of  the  silly  radiant  moon. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  field  of  verse  literature,  a 
field  in  which  the  Colombians  had  won  a  place 
of  di^indlion  for  themselves  when  some  few 
of  them  dared  to  believe  in  their  true  emotions 
and  speak  as  their  hearts  prompted  them. . . . 

The  laA  few  years  have  seen  in  Colombia 
the  awakening  of  the  feminine  soul.  .  .  It  is 
a  charming  promise.  Our  budding  poetesses  are 
determined  to  join  their  brothers  to  follow 
the  road  that  leads  to  immortality.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  our  women  writers  have  not  yet 
outgrown  the  naively  physical.  As  they  sing 
we  learn  of  the  pains  and  joys  of  love,  but 
alas!  their  songs,  as  Lopez  de  Mesa  says,  are 
nothing  but  a  specular  inversion  of  images, 
a  little  trick  that  is  amusing  rather  than  en¬ 
lightening..  .  .  The  poetesses  cannot  avoid 
the  norms  imposed  upon  them  by  the  males 
whose  poetry  they  read  with  admiration 
Thus,  when  the  poet  asks  an  imaginary  lady 
for  her  “luscious  lips”  the  young  emancipated 
poetess  answers  with  delight  “Come,  come, 
kiss  my  luscious  lips”;  when  he  longs  to  “caress 
her  ela^ic  limbs”  she  replies  expedtantly  “Oh ! 
do  caress  my  ela^ic  limbs,”  and  so  on  and  so 
on,  in  an  endless  profusion  of  rhymed  lyricism 
of  delightful  novelty  and  charm.  Perhaps  we 
muit  be  patient  till  better  days  come,  till  the 
new  women  find  their  minds  and  tell  us  some 
few  things  we  do  not  know  and  are  eager  to 
know.  .  .  . 

Both  in  the  field  of  the  essay  and  of  prose 
ficftion  a  vigorous  movement  is  gaining  more 
and  more  ground,  after  the  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess  of  Rivera’s  La  Vordgine  and  the  Suenos 
of  Marco  Fidel  Suarez.  Brilliant  and  scholarly 
essayi^s,  like  Luis  Lopez  de  Mesa,  and  novel 
writers  like  Tom^  Carrasquilla,  ^ill  command 
a  good  deal  of  respedt  for  Colombian  letters 
and  make  us  feel  that  we  will  hold  our  own  in 
Spanish  America,  in  spite  of  the  chaos  now 
exiting.  Powerful  liberal  forces  are  now 
operating  in  Colombia  and  the  education  of 
the  people  has  become  the  main  concern  of 
its  government.  If  re^lessness  and  lack  of 
orientation  are  the  main  charadteri^ic  of  the 
young  Colombia  of  today,  its  mo^  important 
tendencies  are  a  deep  desire  for  nationalism 
in  art*and  the  dream  of  a  coming  classicism, 
whose  soul  will  be  found  in  the  genuine  roman- 
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ticism  we  inherited  from  the  immediate  paA.  of  the  cultured  white  man,  such  a  classicism 
The  Indian  and  the  mulatto  are  becoming  a  reality  in  a  not  too  di^nt  fhture, 

articulate,  and  if  they  succeed  in  bringing  their 

poetic  utterance  into  a  harmonious  body  of  of  all,  there  is  vitality  amid^  the 

literary  forms  under  the  retraining  influence  present  chaos. — University  of  Washington. 


CHILE— PUBLISHING  CENTER  OF 
THE  SPANISH-SPEAKING  WORLD 

By  RAOL  SILVA  CASTRO  and  WILLIS  KNAPP  JONES 

Not  many  years  ago,  Buenos  Aires  vied  are  inviting  and  receiving  manuscripts  from 
with  Madrid  as  the  publishing  center  for  Spanish  American  writers  in  both  continents, 
books  in  Spanish,  Argentine  mail  bags  carried  To  one  who  travels  through  the  South  Amer- 
firt  editions  of  works  by  even  Central  Amer-  ican  countries  where  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
ican  authors  back  to  go  on  sale  in  their  native  only  books  to  get  into  foreign  mail  bags  were 
lands.  Now,  however,  the  pidture  is  changing,  bound  for  Europe  or  the  United  States,  it  is  a 

Owing  to  the  virtual  cessation  of  literary  surprise  to  see  the  products  of  Chilean  presses 
adlivity  in  Spain  and  to  the  feivorable  rate  of  on  sale  in  railroad  ^tions  of  Venezuela  and  in 
exchange,  Santiago  de  Chile  published  more  Ubrerias  of  Co^  Rica.  At  la^  a  Pan  American' 

books  in  Spanish  in  1936  than  any  other  city  ism  of  literary  produdts  has  begun, 
did.  With  the  peso  around  27  to  the  dollar.  The  ro^er  of  authors  published  by  Ercilla, 
books  can  be  produced  cheaply  in  Chile.  The  for  in^nce,  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of 
excellent  printing  facilities  assure  quality  as  Hispanic  Literature.  Scarcely  a  country  rC' 
well.  mains  unrepresented,  from  Galvez  and  WaA 

Zig'Zag,  for  instance,  has  the  mo^t  com'  of  Argentina  to  Blanco'Fombona  and  Picon 
plete  printing  e^blishment  south  of  Dallas.  Salas  of  Venezuela.  Similar  geographic  uni' 
Sixteen  linotype  machines  and  fourteen  presses  versality  is  to  be  found  in  the  catalogs  of  Letras, 
run  twenty'four  hours  a  day,  turning  out  ten  Nascimento,  and  Zig'Zag. 
weekly  and  four  monthly  magazines,  besides  One  way  to  demon^rate  that  Chile  was 
their  books.  Every  sort  of  illu^ration  can  be  the  printing  center  of  the  Spanish  world  in 
produced  from  offset  and  rotO'gravure  to  four-  1936  would  be  to  mention  at  random  books 
color  process  without  going  outside  this  well'  published  in  Santiago  la^  year, 
ventilated,  one'^ory  plant.  The  name  of  Carlos  Reyles,  Uruguayan 

Ercilla,  too,  runs  three  shifts  of  printers,  writer,  appears  four  times  in  the  Ercilla  data' 

turning  out  eight  weekly  magazines  with  a  log.  When  El  Terruno  was  issued  in  Uruguay 
combined  circulation  of  170,000  and  pub'  in  1912,  it  was  epoch'tnaking.  For  the  second 
lishing  books  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  more  edition,  in  1916,  Rod6  wrote  a  laudatory  fore' 

than  one  new  title  a  day.  word.  But  it  was  diflScult  to  buy  this  novel  of 

To  supply  copy  for  these  and  other  print-  Revolutions  and  Caudillismo  beyond  the 
ing  e^blishments  in  Chile’s  capital,  its  editors  River  Plate,  Now  the  di^ributing  organiza- 
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tion  of  a  big  publishing  house  is  back  of  it, 
and  for  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  pesos,  Chilean, 
anyone  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia  can  own  this 
241  page  ma^erpiece.  Rcyles’  Gaucho  Florido, 
a  novel  practically  unknown  to  mo^  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  also  appeared  (206  pages,  12  pesos). 
More  recently  his  Incitaciones  (164  pages,  12 
pesos)  containing  essays  on  Don  Quixote, 
Don  Juan,  Proust,  Valery,  and  an  in^trudiive 
Arte  de  novelar  have  been  made  available. 
In  addition,  his  novel  Beha,  long  out  of  print 
in  his  native  country,  is  now  republished  from 
Santiago  (257  pages,  6  pesos).  Four  Reyles 
books  in  one  year  in  Chile. — From  beyond  the 
Andes,  likewise,  comes  a  new  edition  of  Hugo 
Waiit's  novel.  La  corhata  celeile  (Ercilla,  275 
pages,  5  pesos)  which  shows  that  Hugo  Wa^ 
considers  printing  novels  in  Chile  a  better 
business  proposition  than  running  his  own 
publishing  plant,  as  he  did  in  the  pa^. — Boli¬ 
via  sends  its  war  bexaks  south  to  be  published 
in  Santiago.  Sungre  de  mestizos  (Nascimento, 
269  pages,  10  pesos)  by  Augu^o  Cespedes, 
with  a  prologue  by  the  Chilean  noveli:^,  Ma¬ 
riano  Latorre,  is  so  accurate  a  picture  of  the 
Chaco  struggle,  and  so  strong  a  plea  for  world 
peace,  that  from  Asuncion  came  a  requeslt  to 
the  Bolivian  author  for  permission  to  translate 
into  German  what  even  Paraguayans  consider 
the  be<it  war-book  yet  published.-  Besides 
Aquiles  Vergara  Vicuna's  artilleryman’s  view 
of  the  w’ar,  Del  caldero  del  Chaco  (285  pages, 
12  pesos)  and  the  recollections  of  captivity, 
AuguSto  Gu:man,  Prisionero  de  guerra, 
shortly  to  appear,  Nascimento  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  the  vivid  Chaco  (199  pages,  10  pesos) 
by  Luis  Toro  Ramallo  who,  as  the  son  of  a 
one-time  Bolivian  miniver  to  Paraguay,  has 
a  lifetime  acquaintance  with  the  Green  Hell 
in  which  his  countrymen  fought. — From 
farther  north  comes  Mujer  en  la  selva  (Ercilla, 
164  pages,  10  pesos)  by  the  Nicaraguan  cos¬ 
mopolite,  Hernan  Robleto,  a  book  containing 
lush  descriptions  of  Central  American  jungles. 
— Among  other  sorts  of  novels  written  out¬ 
side  Chile  but  sent  to  Santiago  for  publication 
are:  Adolfo  Rodriguez-Cano,  Tempio  encen- 
dido  (Nascimento,  221  pages,  10  pesos)  by  a 
Spaniard  telling  of  the  youthful  loves  of  the 
hero,  and  Mis  Tmieblas  (Nascimento,  263 
pages,  10  pesos),  a  promising  fir^  novel  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Cuban  Legation  in  Santiago, 
Sehorita  Flora  Diaz-Parrado. — Of  colledtions 
of  short  Tories  published  by  foreigners  in 
Chile,  the  mo^  important  is  undoubtedly 
Sus  mejores  cuentos  (Nascimento,  479  pages. 
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20  pesos)  by  the  Cuban  miniver  to  Chile,  A. 
Hernandez-Cata,  thirty-one  Tories  by  an 
arti^  with  Tories  to  tell  and  a  verve  for  telling 
them.  Another  collection  of  intere:^t  for  its 
realism  in  language  (a  glossary  has  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  book),  and  for  its  character 
Judies  of  his  Honduran  countrymen,  is 
Arturo  Mejia  Nieto,  El  Chele  Amaya  y  otros 
cuentos  (Ercilla,  123  pages,  10  pesos). — Prob¬ 
ably  the  mo^t  beautiful  book  of  the  year  is 
Nascimento’s  edition  of  Revenar  (98  pages, 
15  pesos)  by  the  Co^a  Rican  poet.  Max 
Jimenez,  who  made  wood-cut  illustrations. — 
The  Uruguayan  poet  and  critic  Ildefonso 
Pereda  Valdes  published  Antologia  de  la  pO' 
esta  negra  americana  (Ercilla,  155  pages,  12 
pesos)  choosing  examples  from  the  U.  S., 
Haiti,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba  and  Uruguay, 
as  well  as  anonymous  spirituals  and  work 
songs.  Another  enlightening  volume  is  Los 
ninos  y  la  poesia  en  America  (Ercilla,  152  pages, 
12  pesos),  by  the  Argentine  ErneSto  Morales, 
a  Study  of  products  of  and  for  children. — - 
An  amusing  volume  of  light  essays  is  Dclhna 
Bunge  de  Galvez,  La  Belleza  en  la  vida  cotidiana 
(Ercilla,  226  pages,  15  pesos).  The  wife  of  the 
Argentine  novelist,  Manuel  Galvez,  discusses 
“Belleza  en  la  vida — en  el  arte  — en  el  mundo.” 
Especially  delightful  is  her  account  of  a  “Sin- 
fonia  tonta”  in  the  movies.-  -The  Peruvian 
Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  has  published  in  Chile 
several  books  of  literary  criticism,  such  as 
Panorama  de  la  literatura  aclual,  3rd  edition 
(Ercilla,  213  pages,  14  pesos)  and  his  Breve 
Tratado  de  literatura  general  (Ercilla,  175  pages, 
15  pesos),  but  while  he  is  a  Peruvian,  as  sub- 
director  of  Ercilla  and  associate  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Director,  Laureano  Rodrigo,  he  is  so 
closely  entwined  with  Chile's  literary  Re¬ 
nascence  as  to  be  almost  outside  the  scope  of 
this  liA. — But  Alfonso  Reyes,  with  his  Tran- 
sito  de  Amudo  T^ervo  (Ercilla,  92  pages,  8 
pesos)  may  be  counted  as  a  foreigner  who  had 
a  Chilean  firm,  rather  than  someone  in  his 
native  Mexico,  publish  this  collection  of  his 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles.  -A  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  Spanish- 
Amcrican  young  people  is  the  work  of  the 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Lima,  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  Encinas.  The  twenty  chapters  of  his 
Higiene  mental  (Ercilla,  266  pages,  18  pesos) 
represent  lectures  before  parents  and  primary 
teachers  at  the  Panama  Centro  de  EAudios 
Pedagogicos,  sane  and  helpful  discussions  of 
such  topics  as  fear  in  children,  anger,  lying, 
sex,  delinquency,  food  and  re^,  etc. — And 
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we  may  add  Hi^orui  y  biografia  (Ercilla,  191 
pages,  15  pesos)  a  book  necessarily  of  a  frag¬ 
mentary  characiter  since  it  was  sent  by  the 
Peruvian  executors  of  Jorge  Guillermo  Leguia 
who  died  in  1934  at  the  age  of  36,  leaving 
much  material  about  the  19th  century  writers 
Rodriguez  de  Mendoza  and  Lorenzo  de  Vi- 
daurre. 

When  it  comes  to  making  available  to  Span¬ 
ish  readers  noteworthy  things  in  foreign 
literature,  1936  finds  Chile  making  a  large 
contribution.  In  their  original  form,  mo^t  of 
these  books  are  already  known  to  American 
readers,  but  will  even  their  authors  recognize 
all  of  them  under  their  Spanish  titles?  It 
would  be  an  endless  job  to  li^lt  the  scores 
of  detevi^live  Tories,  thrillers,  and  adventure 
yarns  translated  from  all  languages  into  Span¬ 
ish.  But  here  are  the  outiStanding  literary 
works  appearing  in  1936: 

Bergson,  Henri,  El  Pensamiento  y  lo  movible 
(Ercilla,  207  pages,  16  pesos)  translated  by 
Gonzalo  San  Martin.  -Carrel,  Alex,  El  Horn’ 
bre  un  desconocido  (Zig-Zag,  208  pages,  10 
pesos).  Shortly  after  the  simultaneous  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  volume  in  France  and  in  the 
United  States,  Maria  Monvel  started  this 
Spanish  translation.  The  Chilean  version  ante¬ 
dates  the  one  published  in  Madrid.  — Cherna- 
vina,  Tatiana,  Mujeres  del  Soi^iet  (Zig-Zag,  220 
pages,  10  pesos)  translated  by  Ramon  Mon- 
dria.  Cendrars,  Blaise,  Ron  (Ercilla,  175 
pages,  12  pesos)  a  translation  by  L.  A.  Sanchez 
of  the  novelized  Jttory  of  the  Affaire  Galmot, 
in  Guiana.  -Essad  Bey,  }^icolds  II  (Zig-Zag, 
364  pages,  10  pesos).  Translator  not  named. — 
Figueiredo,  Fidelino  de.  Las  dos  Esparns  (Nas- 
cimento,  241  pages,  10  pesos).  Written  in  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  1933,  this  ^udy  of  the  two  Spains, 
Lefti^  and  Right,  is  timely  for  under^anding 
present  conditions.  Probably  the  author  made 
the  Spanish  version.  Freud,  Sigmund,  Mni- 
eftar  en  la  civilizacion  (Ercilla,  138  pages,  5 
pesos).  This  volume,  translated  by  A.  Novoa 
C.,  is  an  addition  to  Ercilla's  Biblioteca  Freud 
w'hich  offers  a  new  book  weekly  by  Freud  or 
his  followers.-  -Hackett,  Francis,  Francisco  I, 
rey  galante  (Empresa  Letras,  574  pages,  10  pe¬ 
sos),  translated  by  R.  Perez  Reinoso. — Lamb, 
Harold,  Tamerlan  (Empresa  Letras,  276  pages, 
8  pesos)  translated  by  Oscar  Ca^aheda. — 
Ludwig,  Emil,  El  ?^ilo  (Vida  de  un  rw)  (Letras, 
308  pages,  10  pesos)  translated  by  Jorge  Videla 
Herrera.  Since  the  appearance  of  this  volume, 
Ercilla  has  obtained  translation  rights  to  all 
of  Ludwig’s  books  and  has  published  five 
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titles,  the  latest  being  El  crimen  de  Davos  (169 
pages,  12  pesos). — Maurois,  Andre,  I^ueve 
maeftros  ingleses  (Ercilla,  247  pages,  10  pesos), 
Hernan  del  Solar's  translation  of  essays  about 
Kipling,  Wells,  Shaw,  etc.-  Merrick,  Leonard, 

La  Voz  del  pasado  y  otros  cuentos  (Zig-Zag, 

242  pages,  6  pesos)  translated  by  Maria  Ro¬ 
mero. — Prenant,  Marcel,  Biologia  y  marxismo 
(Zig-Zag,  250  pages,  10  pesos)  translated  by 
Raul  Silva  CaStro.  -Wells,  Carveth,  Kaput 
(Zig-Zag,  236  pages,  5  pesos)  no  translator 
indicated.  This  appeared  before  the  Madrid  * 
translation.  Zweig,  Stefan,  Una  conciencia 
contra  la  tirarua  (Ercilla,  248  pages,  15  pesos), 
Ercilla  has  exclusive  Spanish  publishing  rights 
for  all  Zweig  books. 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole  crop.  In  some  of 
the  weekly  ra’islus  and  additions  to  their 
Bibliotecas,  both  Zig-Zag  and  Ercilla  issue 
translations  of  French  literature.  American 
writers  of  detec!tive  and  adventure  stories  are 
nearly  as  well  known  in  Spanish  countries  as 
in  their  own  land.  Even  the  pulp  writers 
appear  in  Aventura,  a  Chilean  pulpie.  German,  I 
Russian,  Italian  writers  are  all  translated  for  | 
Latin  American  consumption  and  issued  from  i 
Santiago.  | 

And  so  the  publishing  business  of  Chile's 
capital  is  no  longer  a  locally  fed  affair.  It 
receives  nourishment  from  thinkers  and  writers 
of  the  whole  w'orld  and  in  a  glorified  Pan  Amer¬ 
icanism  becomes  more  and  more  the  market 
to  which  Latins  are  turning  when  they  need 
literary  fare  of  any  kind,  from  the  fiambre  of 
essays  and  short  Stories,  through  the  meat  of  i 
philosophy  to  the  po.<tre  of  frivolous  novels. —  | 

Santiago  de  Chile. 
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The  first  Hebrew  Who’s  Who  in  Palesline, 
entitled  Sefer  Haishim,  has  recently  appeared. 

It  contains  over  a  thousand  names. 

According  to  Juan  Marinello  (Revi^a  by  j 
me^re  cubana),  the  three  South  American 
“novelas  ejemplares”  are  Doha  Barbara,  La 
Vordgine  and  Don  Segundo  Sombra. 

“Violence  is  a  simplifying  principle  par  ex¬ 
cellence;  there  is  consequently  nothing  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  facfl  that  it  is  understood  and  ! 
approved  by  the  masses.’’ — Thomas  Mann, 
quoted  in  Elite,  Caracas. 

The  Jiidischer  Verlag  of  Berlin  announces 
the  completion  of  the  German  translation  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  by  Professor  Lazarus 
Goldschmidt.  The  translator  worked  on  this 
gigantic  enterprise  for  forty  years. 
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By  REGIS 

During  that  fatal  seme^er  of  June  to 
December  1936,  the  popular  Front  and 
the  Social  iftruggle  held  the  foreground  of  the 
French  scene.  While  “sit'down”  trikes  kept  all 
France  talking,  a  la^  farewell  was  said  to 
Symbolism  in  an  exposition  at  the  National 
Library.  It  coincided  with  the  death  of  Henri 
de  Regnier,  whose  melancholy  portrait  and 
drooping  mou^ache  -not  to  forget  the  mon' 
ocle — presided  over  the  display.  (An  impor¬ 
tant  catalogue  was  published  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.)-  This  was  also  Flaubert’s  year  with 
Baty's  clever  staging  of  Madame  Bovary,  the 
reprint  of  Albert  Thibaudet's  book  and  the 
publication  of  several  critical  editions  including 
Flaubert's  drafts  for  Madayne  Bovary. — Geor¬ 
ges  Duhamel  was  received  under  the  cupola 
by  Henry  Bordeaux  and  the  Pasquiers  fra¬ 
ternized  with  the  Roquevillards,  the  low  with 
the  higher  bourgeoisie,  among  many  com¬ 
pliments  and  bows  to  each  other.  Jacques  de 
Lacretelle,  too,  entered  among  the  “immortals” 
and  showed  his  gratitude  with  a  eulogy  of 
Clount  de  Laroeque,  the  leader  of  the  dis¬ 
banded  (?)  Croix-de-Feu.  Charles  Maurras 
was  sent  to  jail  for  recommending  the  use  of 
“kitchen  knives”  againift  his  opponents.  To 
make  up  for  his  troubles  La  Revue  untverselle 
devoted  to  him  its  whole  January  number. 
Paul  Claudel  was  offered  a  similar  homage  by 
the  N.R.F.  No  longer  an  ambassador  and  not 
yet  an  academician,  all  Paris  w'ent  to  hear  his 
“Chri^opher  Columbus”  set  to  music  by  Denis 
Milhaud.  Dead  is  Albert  Thibaudet,  this 
XXth  century  Sainte-Beuve.  His  newly  pub¬ 
lished  Hisloire  de  la  Litterature  fran^aise 
bridles  with  unpedantic  images,  puns,  com¬ 
parisons  which,  unfortunately,  the  author  mis¬ 
took  too  often  for  ideas.  Eugene  Dabit,  the 
populi^  writer,  died  after  a  trip  to  Russia 
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with  Andre  Gide.  The  Retour  d'U.R.  S.  S.  by 
the  latter  has  provided  the  French  readlionar- 
ies  with  weapons  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Gide 
went  to  Russia  for  happiness  and  found  only 
poverty  and  abnegation.  Gide  refused  to  pass 
through  the  “narrow  gate”  and,  in  order  to 
save  his  soul,  he  forgot  to  lose  it.  He  wished 
but  material  and  spiritual  comfort  in  Moscow 
and  refused  to  bow  to  Staline.  Henry  de  Mon¬ 
therlant  revived  the  erotic  novel  in  Jewries 
Filles  and  Pitie  pour  les  Femmes.  This  is  no 
longer  a  time  for  “gar9onnes.”  Don  Juan  was 
^ill  alive  and  competed  successfully  with  the 
romance  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor  and  Mrs. 
Simpson.  “The  Goncourt  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Van  der  Meersch’s  L'Emprexnte 
du  Dieu,  a  not  very  original  descriptive  novel, 
and  the  Femina  prize  to  Sungs  by  Louise  Her- 
vien,  a  much  more  human  noveli^  with  a  tinge 
of  George  Sand.  The  platonic  Renaudot  prize 
went  to  Louis  Aragon's  Les  beaux  ^uartiers, 
a  “roman-fleur”  to  be  put  beside  Jules  Ro- 
mains’,  Celine’s  and  Roger  Martin  du  Card’s 
late'ft  books.  I  heard  Romains  give  a  talk  (at 
the  American  University  Women’s  headquar¬ 
ters)  on  the  “genesis”  of  his  great  novel,  and 
was  disappointed  not  to  hear  him  comment 
more  dynamically  on  the  social  side  of  his 
books.  (His  recent  Visite  aux  Americains  is 
rather  superficial.)  Celine  has  been  cursing 
again  lyrically  in  Mea  Culpa,  where  he  tried 
to  crush  the  Soviets  under  a  car-load  of  Rabe¬ 
laisian  neologising.  Du  Card’s  L'Ete  1914,  half 
journalism,  half  fidtion,  dramatizes  very  force¬ 
fully  the  origins  of  the  world-war  and  the 
failure  of  the  Second  International. — Men  like 
him  and  like  Aragon  rejoiced  to  hear  Julien 
Benda’s  appeal  for  neutrality  and  intellectual 
non-intervention  (an  appeal,  by  the  way,  which 
Benda  seriously  qualified  in  a  note  in  the 
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NRF).  Benda  in  La  Jeunesse  d'un  Clerc  offered 
himself  naked  to  the  swords  of  his  enemies 
and  drew  a  deliberately  unpleasant  portrait 
of  himself  for  po^erity.— Civil  war  in  France 
has  taken  the  form  of  embittered  polemics  in 
the  press,  and  the  battle  of  “les  deux  mys' 
tiques”  is  on.  I  attended  meetings  and  heard 
lectures  on  both  sides,  with  much  boxing  and, 
here  and  there,  a  few  rays  of  light.  “Journaux” 
and  “revues  d’idees”  have  been  swarming  on 
all  sides.  The  Popular  Front  and  the  Spanish 
war  have  split  France  more  neatly  and  tragic- 
ally  than  ever  before.  While  the  right  sent 
delegations  and  “epees  d’honneur”  to  Franco, 
the  Popular  Front  shouted  “Des  avions  pour 
PEspagne!”  The  war  between  fascism  and 
democracy  is  on  with  75  per  cent  of  the  press 
for  fascism.  Literature  is  no  longer  used  in 
fascia  publications  except  as  as  camouflage  for 
reaeftionary  campaigns.  People  no  longer  think, 
but  they  read  hurriedly  and,  for  one  franc 
apiece,  the  big  press  provides  them  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  prejudices.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  talented 
writers  sell  themselves  to  the  higher  bidder 
even  if  they  have  to  di^ort  faefts,  renounce 
hone^  truth  and  help  themselves  with  diffama- 
tion  and  slander.  French  fountain-pens  are 
now  spilling  more  poison  than  ink  and  the 
Blum  government  had  to  pass  a  law  about  it. 
Fortunately  there  remained  some  lucid  and 
^raightforward  writers  who  did  not  lose  their 
heads  in  the  fight.  They  cannot  compete  with 
the  big  press  for  influence  or  money  but  they 
courageously  fight  for  the  good  cause.  I 
recommend  Esprit,  L'Ordre  T^ouveau,  Vendredi, 
La  Lumiere,  Sept,  Europe,  Commune  to  those 
who  care  more  for  obje(ftive  thinking  than 
partisan  passions.  The  crux  of  the  intelle<ftual 
problem  appears  more  and  more  to  be  the  con- 
fli(A  of  the  two  “humanisms.”  It  will  be  found 
discussed,  with  particular  force  and  good  faith 
among  others,  by  Ramon  Fernandez  in  L'Hom' 
me  eSt'il  humain?  by  Jacques  Maritain  in  L’Hu- 
manisme  integral,  by  Denis  de  Rougemont 
in  Penser  avec  les  Mains  and  Henri  de  Man 
in  L'Idee  Socialise. — The  cultural  campaigns 
of  the  Front  Populaire  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
its  leaders  are  now  working  at  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  and  recon^rudtion  of  literature  and  cul¬ 
ture.  There  are  meetings,  debates,  a  workers’ 
college,  a  people’s  theatre,  a  “Maison  de  la 
Culture,”  and  the  International  Editions 
Company.  The  contact  is  becoming  closer 
between  the  intellecfluals  and  the  masses. 
It  certainly  is  encouraging  to  see  the  common 
people  li^n  intently  and  patiently  for  hours 
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to  writers  like  Aragon,  Tri^an  Tzara  and 
others.  The  Communis  and  Socially  parties, 
the  C.G.T.,  are  conduciling  a  campaign  of 
pamphlets  and  tradls  for  the  education  and 
in^rudtion  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  fight 
is  on  and  the  near  future  will  tell  whether 
French  literature  and  culture  will  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  the  new  forces  or  entrench  them¬ 
selves  in  their  older  positions  and  die  of  their 
sterility. — Paris,  August  193&January  1937. 
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“.  .  .as  for  Fascism,  it  is  the  Enemy,  the 
perfeeft  incarnation  of  the  Antichri^  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  prophecy.”-  -Alberto  Rembao  in  La 
T^uei'a  Democracia. 

“Whenever  there  has  been  talk  of  an  an¬ 
thology  of  contemporary  Spanish  poetry,  I 
have  always  said  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
^art  with  Miguel  de  Unamuno  and  RuBct 
Dario.  With  Miguel  de  Unamuno  our  con¬ 
scious  metaphysical  preoccupation  begins,  and 
with  Ruben  Dario  begins  our  conscious 
^yli^ic  preoccupation,  and  from  the  fusion 
of  these  two  great  qualities,  these  two  great 
differences,  our  real  poetry  springs.  And  there 
is  no  ju^ice  in  saying,  as  some  will  say  to  com¬ 
plicate,  elude,  dodge  the  issue,  that  we  might 
ju^  as  well  begin  with  Becquer,  or  Gongora, 
or  Quevedo,  or  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  or  Gar- 
cilaso.  No;  we  mu^  begin  with  our  contem¬ 
poraries.  And  after  Miguel  de  Unamuno  and 
Ruben  Dario,  and  before  anyone  else,  since 
it  is  with  him,  without  any  que^ion,  that  the 
fusion  begins,  comes  the  fatal  Antonio  Macha¬ 
do.”  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  in  Atenea,  Uni- 
versidad  de  Concepcion,  Chile. 

“Seventy  million  books — modern  worb 
and  classics,  new  titles  and  re-issues,  Soviet 
and  translations  of  foreign  books — will  be 
published  this  year  by  Detizdat  (Children’s 
Publishing  House).” — Moscow  T^ews. 

“There  are  in  America,  of  course,  several  | 
cities  which  have  inimitable  faces,  such  as 
San  Francisco,  New  York,  New  Orleans  and 
Santa  Fe.  They  may  be  admired,  loved  or 
hated;  in  any  event,  they  arouse  some  feeling. 
But  practically  all  the  other  American  cities 
resemble  each  other  like  the  Canadian  quin¬ 
tuplets,  who  confound  even  their  loving 
mother.  This  colorless  and  effaced  accumula¬ 
tion  of  brick,  asphalt,  automobiles  and  adver¬ 
tisements  only  arouses  in  the  traveler  a  sense 
of  resentment  and  disappointment.” — From 
One'Story  America,  by  the  Russian  noveli^s 
Ilya  Ilf  and  Eugene  Petrov. 
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WILHELM  MEYER-LUBKE 

{Died  Odober  4, 1936} 

By  F.  W.  KAUFMANN 


Almost  unnoticed  a  famous  man  passed 
out  of  life.  A  little  note  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  6r^ 
called  my  attention  to  his  death,  and  then  I 
found  a  little  cross  in  front  of  his  name  on  the 
cover  of  the  December  number  of  the  Ger- 
manisch'Roynanische  Monatshefte,  of  which 
he  had  been  co^editor  for  so  many  years.  For 
the  re^,  even  this  journal  has  been  silent  until 
now.  This  silence,  however,  appears  to  me  a 
greater  tribute  to  this  great  scholar  than  one 
of  those  solemn,  black-framed  obituaries  which 
ordinarily  announce  the  death  of  a  contributing 
member  of  a  journal.  To  those  who  knew  and 
hked  Meyer-Lubke,  it  will  appear  as  a  symbol 
of  this  man's  mode^y,  which  was  surpassed 
only  by  his  knowledge  in  the  field  of  Romance 
philology.  Knowledge  and  mode^y  were, 
indeed,  natural  complements  in  him  as  they 
are  in  any  true  genius;  for  only  great  knowl¬ 
edge  is  con^antly  aware  of  the  limitations 
which  confront  all  human  endeavor.  He  care¬ 
fully  weighed  the  suggestions  and  criticisms 
of  the  humbleiSt  of  his  Students;  he  always 
welcomed  any  challenge  of  his  etymological 
interpretations  in  the  Romanisches  Wdrter' 
buck  and  I  myself  sometimes  had  the  pleasure 
of  watching  him  enter  a  suggested  change 
in  his  proofs  in  a  hand  which  probably 
only  one  or  two  persons  besides  himself  were 
able  to  decipher.  When  he  came  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bonn  in  1915,  to  succeed  Heinrich 
Schneegans  as  head  of  the  Romance  depart¬ 
ment,  he  immediately  and  gladly  continued  the 
social  tradition  of  that  department,  which  was, 
at  that  time  at  least,  rather  unusual  as  far  as  the 
relation  between  professors  and  Students  was 
concerned;  this  was  the  regular  Bierabend  of 
the  members  of  the  seminar  and  the  majors 
of  the  Romance  department,  a  custom  which 
was  later  replaced  by  week-end  excursions 


to  a  nearby  village  where  informal  dances 
were  arranged.  Also  the  other  great  event  in 
the  Romance  Department,  inherited  from  the 
times  of  Heinrich  Schneegans  and  Hanns 
Heiss,  the  excursions  to  the  Seven  Mountains 
or  some  beautiful  spot  in  the  Rhine  Valley, 
found  its  faithful  supporter  in  Meyer-Lubke. 
It  must  have  been  againSt  his  Swiss  tempera* 
ment  to  follow  the  example  of  the  typical 
German  university  professor  who  would  enter 
the  class-room,  unfold  his  manuscript  and  read 
it  off,  indifferent  to  whether  his  Students  were 
present  or  not.  In  facft,  Meyer-Liibke  used  his 
manuscript  hardly  more  than  as  a  guide  for  his 
ledtures.  For,  in  class,  too,  he  tried  to  eStab* 
lish  a  closer  contadt  between  himself  and 
his  audience,  even  when  this  class  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  hundred  or  more  Students.  Some¬ 
times,  this  intimacy  may  have  looked  rather 
peculiar  to  an  outsider;  for  it  not  infre¬ 
quently  happened  that,  while  he  was  ex¬ 
plaining  a  morphological  problem  and  writing 
some  illustrative  examples  on  the  black¬ 
board,  he  had  an  inspiration  on  some  phase 
of  the  problem  of  which  he  and  not  thought 
before,  and  so  he  proceeded  to  solve  it 
hie  et  nunc,  his  back  turned  towards  his 
audience,  and  speaking  half  to  himself  in  a 
language  which  betrayed  even  more  than  his 
ordinary  speech  the  country  from  which  he 
had  come.  I  am  afraid  that,  measured  by  educa¬ 
tional  Standards,  Meyer-Liibke  would  not 
have  fared  so  well  but  if  one  judges  him  by 
the  effedt  of  his  teaching  one  might  question 
the  validity  of  these  Standards.  Many  of  his 
Students  have  become  successful  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools,  and  some  of  them  have 
won  a  reputation  among  the  scholars  of 
Romance  languages,  but  what  may  be  more, 
many  of  his  Students  formed  a  friendship  in 
the  sociable  atmosphere  of  the  Romanisches 
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Seminar  which  will  remain  a  witness  of  Meyep 
Lubke’s  personal  amiability  for  years  to  come. 

Numerous  were  the  honors  be^owed  ufxjn 
the  deceased  scholar  by  learned  societies  and 
in^itutes;  he  was  made,  e.g.,  an  honorary 
Member  of  the  Roumanian  Academy,  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  in  Berlin, 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Preussische 
and  the  Wiener  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
of  the  I^ituto  Lombardo  and  the  I^ituto 
Veneto,  etc.,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  was  at  lea^ 
as  proud  of  the  torch  parade  with  which  his 
^udents  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  in 
1931. — The  six  years  after  his  retirement  in 
1930  were  not  quite  as  tragic  a  break  with  the 
pa^  as  it  is  and  will  be  for  mo^  of  us  who  like 
him  are  devoted  to  teaching  with  all  our  hearts; 
for  till  the  year  of  his  death  he  was  permitted 
to  teach  two  hours  a  week.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  not  spared  the  tragedies  of  life,  nor 
those  of  a  great  mind.  During  the  three  years 
by  which  he  survived  his  wife,  he  never 
recovered  from  the  afflidtion  caused  by  her 
death;  for  he  always  was  so  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  his  work  that  for  “worldly"  matters 
he  depended  upon  her  assiiftance  almo^  like  a 
child.  He  also  witnessed  and  suffered  from  the 
decline  in  schola^ic  intere^s  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  rise  in  the  Brotitudium  and  the 
cramming  of  “useful”  knowledge  which  began 
during  the  World  War  and  w^hich  is  showing 
its  detrimental  effedls  at  present.  Finally  he  saw 
the  waning  pre^ige  of  the  philological  Judies 
of  which  he  was  so  ingenious  an  exponent, 
and  he  also  experienced  the  estrangement  of 
some  of  those  who  owed  him  moA.  He  was, 
however,  great  and  therefore  modeA  enough 
not  to  consider  himself  more  than  a  humble 
servant  in  the  field  of  his  knowledge;andif  he 
had  known  that  his  Grammatil{  der  roman' 
ischen  Sprachen,  his  Einfuhrung  in  die  rO' 
manische  Sprachwissenschaft,  the  Hi^orische 
Grammatil{  der  franzdsischen  Sprache,  and 
the  Romanisches  Worterbuch  would  be  as 
much  outdistanced  by  one  of  his  successors  as 
he  outdistanced  his  predecessors,  he  would 
certainly  have  felt  that  his  life's  work  was 
justified  and  meaningful.  For  his  American 
friends  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  significant 
words  from  a  letter  of  February  3,  1936:  “Es 
hat  sich  ja  soviel  geandert  seit  dem  Aufenthalt 
in  Amerika.  So  schon  er  war,  so  war  es  doch 
zuviel  fiir  mich;  ich  fiihlte  eine  Abnahme 
meiner  Krafte,  langsam  aber  sicher;  jetzt  brau- 
che  ich  zur  Universitat  35-40  Minuten  und 
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bin  dann  erschopft!  Auch  die  geiStige  Arbeit 
geht  langsam,  und  mein  Gedachtnis  nimmt 

ab . (Meine  alteSte  Tochter).  . .  will 

meinem  80.  GeburtStag  herkommen;  aber  ich 
habe  nicht  den  Eindruck,  dass  es  meinetwegen 
noch  Sinn  hat.”  —Oberlin  College. 

AAA 

The  diredtor  of  Cruz  y  Raya,  Jose  Bergamin, 
although  a  devout  Catholic,  is  President  of  the 
Alliance  of  Antifascist  Liberals. 

“The  January  issue  of  Hochland,  the  Munich 
review,  is  treasurable  primarily  because  it 
honors  the  seventieth  birthday  of  its  founder 
and  editor.  Professor  Karl  Muth.  .  .  One 
thinks  inevitably  of  Brunetiere,  though  Muth 
is  a  greater  man  than  Brunetiere.” — The  Com' 
monweal. 

“The  great  (Turkish)  national  poet  Mehmed 
Akif  died  in  December  after  a  long  illness. 
Born  in  1873  in  Istanbul,  it  is  to  him  that 
Turkey  owes  its  National  Independence 
Anthem  and  also  the  Chanakale  hymn.  Uni¬ 
versity  Students  throughout  Turkey  have 
unanimously  voted  for  the  conStrudtion  of 
his  tomb.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  ceremony 
will  be  held  in  commemoration  of  his  death 
every  year.” — Ball{an  Herald. 

Jose  Mancisidor,  author  of  La  Asonada  and 
other  novels,  was  elected  president  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  of  the  L.E.A.R.,  Mexican 
Writers’  and  Artists’  League,  at  the  fir^ 
National  Congress  of  the  organization  held 
last  February  in  Mexico  City.  Among  the 
well-known  foreign  writers  to  address  the 
Congress  were  Juan  Marinello,  of  Cuba. 
Waldo  Frank  and  Joseph  Freeman,  of  the 
U.S.  A.,  and  Marcelino  Domingo,  of  republican 
Spain. 

“All  social  revolution  is  but  the  creating 
of  the  means  to  the  enjoyment  of.  .  .  freedom. 
The  experience  of  art  is  the  means  to  the  lecog- 
nition  of  what  freedom  is  .  .  .  Art  brings  to 
human  lives,  by  the  familiar  terms  and  ma¬ 
terials  of  everyday  existence,  the  experience 
of  freedom.” — Waldo  Frank  at  the  congress 
of  the  Mexican  Writers  and  Artists  League, 
February  1937»  Mexico  City. 

“Over  this  misery  of  modern  times  you  let 
the  pennant  of  your  humor  flutter  as  though 
you  had  chanced  to  pick  it  up  in  the  Street. 
One  laughs,  certainly,  but  one  understands. . . 
It  is  a  magnificent  film,  Charlie,  and  a  social 
work  of  art.”  From  a  letter  to  Charlie  Chaplin 
concerning  his  moSt  recent  film,  by  Egon 
Erwin  Kisch,  exiled  German  writer. 
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WINE  FROM  cAdIZ 

(Beulah  May,  in  Mexican  Life) 

There  is  something  calling 
From  a  shabby  bool{ 

Dufty  and  negleifted. 

Something  says,  "Come  loo)^/” 

"Turn  my  yellow  pages,. 

Open  them  with  care. 

Here  you  may  find  hidden 
A  IocI[  of  Chaucer's  hair. 

"This  darl{  ildin  of  crimson, 

(T^ever  wine  so  red) 

Was  the  noble  heart'blood 
Of  Surrey,  lying  dead. 

"Here  is  wine  from  Cadiz, 

Rum  of  Caribees, 

Romance  an  Ea^  Indiaman 
Found  in  China  seas. 

"Do  not  read  too  closely, 

Lcil  your  own  heart  breal{: 

He  who  dreamed  these  verses 
Perished  for  their  sal{e." 

BOOKS  AND  FORD  V8’s 

That  fascinating  reprint  magazine  Die  Aus' 
lese  of  Berlin  reproduces  from  the  bi-monthly 
Das  Deutsche  Wort  und  die  Crosse  Uebersicht, 
Helmut  Giese's  earned  prote^  again^  the 
current  commercialization  of  literature,  la¬ 
beled  Bucher  am  laufenden  Band.  Giese’s 
specific  theme  is  the  inadequacy  of  current 
German  literature,  but  we  are  all  brothers 
under  the  skin,  and  our  authors  and  publishers 
tend  to  suffer  everywhere  from  the  same  hter- 
ary  epidemics.  Giese  reminds  us  that  the 


cau^ic  scienti^-satiri^  Georg  Chri^oph  Lich- 
tenberg  was  already  wondering,  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  at  the  extraordinary  paradox  of  the 
writing  business;  “There  is  probably  no 
stranger  commodity  in  the  world  than  books. 
Printed  by  men  who  do  not  under^nd  them; 
sold  by  men  who  do  not  understand  them; 
bound,  reviewed  and  read  by  men  who  do  not 
understand  them;  and  to  blurt  out  the  whole 
truth,  written  by  men  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them.”  Books  are  a  commercial  produdt 
and  authors,  critics,  booksellers,  publishers, 
live  by  their  sale.  It  is  iuSt  as  true  of  books 
as  it  is  of  toothpaste  that  it  is  clever  manipula¬ 
tion  as  much  or  more  than  their  intrinsic 
merit  that  gets  them  across.  The  tail  wags  the 
dog.  The  king  is  no  longer  anointed  by  God, 
but  is  elected  by  popular  suffrage.  The  poet 
no  longer  writes  what  he  is  divinely  inspired 
to  write,  but  what  the  reading  public  wants 
him  to  write.  He  is  not  an  educator,  a  leader, 
but  a  beggar  who  instead  of  flattering  some 
wealthy  patron  for  hand-outs,  as  poets  once 
did,  nowadays  plays  pimp  for  the  multitude. 

Giese  dwells  mainly  on  the  biography  and 
the  novel.  Popular  biography,  he  finds,  is 
largely  pornographic  scandal.  He  Stoutly  main¬ 
tains  that  popular  biography  leaves  a  vicious¬ 
ly  false  impression,  since  in  reality  the  course 
of  history  has  been  determined  by  economic 
considerations,  by  thinkers.  Statesmen,  spiri¬ 
tual  leaders,  social  reformers,  and  not  by  loose 
women  with  pretty  faces.  In  this  matter  his 
StriAures  apply  to  France,  America  and  per¬ 
haps  other  parts  of  the  globe  nearly  or  quite 
as  truly  as  they  do  to  his  own  country.  The 
German  novel  is  more  exclusively  German, 
but  even  here  we  can  visualize  a  good  many 
American  Story-writers  and  Story-publishers 
wincing  a  little  at  his  arraignment,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  novelists  and  get-there  publishers  have 
not  happily  outgrown  such  weaknesses  as 
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novels.  They  are  rarely  raised  from  seed  any 
more.  Novels  are  inspired  by  novels,  dramas 
by  dramas,  comedies  by  comedies,  but  no  one 
writes  of  life,  of  his  own  experiences.  And  the 
fault  that  even  the  good  books  have  is  that 
they  are  likely  to  become  eventually  the  occa- 
sion  of  many  mediocre  books  and  bad  books.” 
Knut  Hamsun’s  admirable  rural  novels  fathered 
shoals  of  worthless  ones.  Wilhelm  Raabe’s 
wholesome  village  tales  are  the  excuse  for  tons 
of  insipid  ^uff  that  should  never  have  been  , 
printed.  It  mu^  take  some  courage  to  declare 
in  the  public  press  in  today's  Germany,  as 
Giese  does  here,  that  England  and  America  ; 
are  publishing  more  authentic  literature  than  [ 
Germany.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fadt—  ■ 
we  mu^  protect  Giese  by  bating  very  clearly  ; 
that  these  are  our  words,  not  his — that  Eng'  ■ 
lish  and  American  writers  are  relatively  free 
to  write  w'hat  they  see  and  hear  and  think.  | 
The  German  writer  mu^  write  with  one  eye  f 
on  his  manuscript  and  the  other  on  the  late^  ; 
edicts  of  the  Mini^ry  of  Propaganda.  Still,  t 
the  American  or  English  writer  mu^  write  ■ 
with  one  eye  on  the  dear  public,  and  even  this 
involves  considerable  ^ftrain  on  the  optics.  ’ 


CARLOS  GARCIA'PRADA 
Colombian'American  Educator 


wincing.  He  pays  his  respeefts  particularly  to 
pseudo'tegionalism.  You  would  imagine,  he 
says,  from  the  number  and  vogue  of  Blut  und 
Boden  novels,  that  Germany,  in^ead  of  being 
the  mo^  thoroughly  urbanized  of  all  the  large 
countries,  muA  be  a  pathless  wilderness  like 
America  two  hundred  years  ago;  and  that  the 
majority  of  her  population  muA  be  busy  clear 
ing  away  primeval  fore^s,  reclaiming  swamp- 
land,  leading  a  simple  and  noble  life  but  little 
different  from  that  of  their  virile  anceAors 
who  exterminated  the  legions  of  Varus  and 
fought  the  mighty  Charlemagne  to  a  ^and^ill. 
He  wonders  that  Berlin,  the  fourth  larged  city 
in  the  world,  along  with  the  other  great 
centers  of  induAry  and  of  the  intense^  group 
living  that  hold  the  majority  of  the  country's 
population  and  face  the  mo^  poignant  of  the 
country’s  problems,  have  been  relatively 
negledted  in  fidtion. 

Helmut  Giese’s  mo^  serious  indictment 
draws  its  text  again  from  Lichtenberg.  “We 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fadt,”  said  the  old  griper 
of  Gottingen,  “only  shoots  and  cuttings  of 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  JOSEPH 
CONRAD 

“In  a  short  essay  on  the  work  of  Joseph 
Conrad  which  I  published  some  time  ago  in 
La  T^acion,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
Charles  Dickens,  the  immortal  author  of  David 
Copperfield,  who  determined  the  literary 
orientation  of  the  famous  Anglo-Polander.  In 
the  marvelous  prose  of  the  author  of  Between 
the  Tides,  who  began  to  write  at  37  and  has 
left  more  than  20  magniheent  volumes,  one 
frequently  comes  upon  the  tender  and  melan' 
choly  irony  of  Dickens.  The  sea-captain  in  the 
novel  to  which  this  note  is  a  prologue,  the 
commander  of  the  Typhoon,  the  simple  and 
honeA  sailor  who  writes  patiently  to  his  wife 
long  letters  full  of  details  of  his  voyages,  con¬ 
jugal  epi^les  which  are  veritable  log-books, 
and  which  no  one  enjoys  reading  but  his 
Reward,  is  a  perfedl  Dickens  character.  It  is 
not  quite  true  that  Joseph  Conrad  was  a 
Dickens  of  the  sea.  For  ^ridlly  speaking,  the 
Polish  ma^er  mariner  was  not  a  noveli^  at  all. 
He  was  a  marvelous  teller  of  tales.  .  ,’’ — Hec¬ 
tor  Pedro  Blomberg,  Chilean  translator  of  Con¬ 
rad,  in  his  preface  to  Tifon. 
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editorial  ercilla,  dominant 

FACTOR  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

By  Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Until  recently,  of  the  books  published  in 
Latin  America,  the  few  that  hurdled  the 
boundaries  of  their  birthplace  came  to  Europe 
or  North  America.  Argentine  books  were 
little  known  in  Ecuador;  Venezuelan  poets 
were  strangers  in  Chile.  But  now,  the  more 
countries  of  South  America  one  visits,  the 
more  he  becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  Pan  American  publishing  house:  Ercilla 
of  Chile. 

In  April,  1932,  the  Argentine  Laureano 
Rodrigo  founded  in  Santiago  a  publishing 
house  to  handle  books  by  all  Latin  American 
authors  and  make  them  available  to  all  Latin 
American  readers.  Such  was  his  initial  success 
that  within  two  years  Ercilla  had  grown  into 
a  sociedad  privada.  In  1936  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  sociedad  anonima  with  a  capital  of  ten 
million  pesos,  to  make  its  influence  felt  from 
Mexico  to  Patagonia. 

During  its  existence  it  has  published  1120 
books  by  many  hundred  authors.  These 
figures  should  be  dated  as  of  January  1937, 
because  such  is  the  induAry  of  this  rapidly 
expanding  concern  that  books  pour  from  its 
presses  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  new 
title  a  day. 

Three  shifts  of  printers,  working  eight 
hours  apiece,  keep  eight  linotypes  and  two 
monotypes  feeding  plates  into  three  giant 
presses. 

Every  Monday  a  new  number  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  Alerta  brings  its  fare  for  lovers  of  detedtive 
Tories.  On  Tuesdays,  the  weekly  T^ovela 
Popular  magazine  provides  Zola.  Sue,  and 
others  in  Spanish  translation.  Wednesday 
finds  the  sixty  page  revi^  Hoy  ready  for  the 
news^ands.  For  Thursdays  the  busy  ^ff  muA 
get  an  issue  of  Chascon  ready  for  the  boys.  Fri¬ 
days  La  T^ovela  Grande  makes  its  appearance. 
So  does  ReviSta  Ercilla,  an  illustrated  weekly 
selling  at  forty  centavos  (about  one  cent 
U.  S.)  and  Saturdays  housewives  can  buy  La 
Hovela  Rosa.  There  ^ill  have  to  be  sand¬ 
wiched  in  Excelsior,  the  cultural  Presente,  and 
25,000  copies  of  the  home  magazine  Contigo. 

The  contents  of  any  of  these  weeklies  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  book  of  150  pages,  and  the 
average  price  of  each  is  one  peso  (3  1-2  cents 
U.S.  at  present  exchange.) 
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ARTURO  vAzQUEZ  CEY 
Argentine  Poet  and  Critic 


With  126,000  copies  a  week  of  its  nine 
magazines  out  of  the  way,  the  Staff  Still  has  to 
prepare  an  addition  each  week  to  six  Bibliote- 
cas:  World’s  Masterpieces  (recent  ones  being 
Barbusse,  Le  Feu  and  Hackett,  Francis  I) 
selling  at  25  cents  each;  Biblioteca  Freud 
(offering  books  on  psychoanalysis)  for  three 
pesos;  Biblioteca  Clasica  Amauta  (transla¬ 
tions  from  Greece  and  Rome,  like  Ovid’s  Ars 
Amoris)  etc. 

The  rest  of  their  time  Sehor  Laureano  Rodri¬ 
go  and  the  Peruvian  Assistant  Director,  Doctor 
Luis  Alberto  Sanchez,  devote  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  really  important  books  on  their  list. 
And  the  list  of  Ercilla  authors  reads  like  a 
Who’s  Who  of  World  Literature.  Of  course 
many  publishers  of  South  America  provide 
cheap  thrillers.  It  is  for  the  earnest  efforts  of 
Ercilla  to  raise  the  tone  of  Latin  American 
reading  matter  that  it  deserves  to  be  known  in 
North  America. 

The  day  I  visited  the  plant,  Carlos  Reyles 
and  Stefen  Zweig  were  occupying  the  presses. 
Authors  from  pracftically  every  Latin  American 
country  appear  on  the  Ercilla  list.  A  score  of 
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important  French  books  have  appeared  in 
Spanish  garb,  as  well  as  Italian,  German,  and 
Russian.  Works  by  such  North  Americans  as 
Waldo  Frank,  Mark  Twain,  and  Sinclair  Lewis 
bear  the  Indian  Imprint  of  the  house. 

It  would  611  too  many  pages  of  Bool(s  Abroad 
to  li^  the  many  authors  and  material.  It  is 
easier  to  recommend  writing  to  Casilla  2787, 
Santiago  de  Chile,  for  a  copy  of  the  Ercilla 
catalog.  From  the  variety  and  the  extremely  low 
prices  (the  mo^  expensive  book  li^ed  sells  for 
65  cents)  it  will  be  evident  why  the  larged 
publishing  house  in  Latin  America  is  out' 
growing  its  big  plant,  and  requiring  the  con' 
^rucftion  of  a  fourth  6oor.  With  the  coopera' 
tion  of  this  fat'sighted  publishing  house,  the 
hopes  for  a  thriving  Latin  American  Literature 
seem  bright. 

GERARD  WALSCHAP,  NOVELIST 

(Jean  Vossen  in  la  Revue  generate) 

Among  recent  (Flemish)  books  we  should 
mention  De  drie  Gehroeders,  by  Anton  Coolen; 
Het  leven  drijft,  by  Andre  Demedts;  and 
Gerard  Walschap's  la^lt  novel,  Een  mensch  van 
goeden  wil.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
this  la^  work,  which  at  once  takes  an  im' 
portant  place  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Gerard 
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Walschap  is  not  one  of  those  over-simpli' 
fying  writers  whose  ideal  and  whose  literary 
value  consi^  in  singing  more  or  less  tunefully 
the  truculent  splendor  of  the  Flemish  country' 
side,  the  humor  of  the  race  and  the  decaying 
my^ery  of  ancient  cities.  GJrard  Walschap  is 
a  psychologic,  a  physician  of  the  soul,  and  he 
is  prodigiously  intereCed  in  quasi'scienti6c 
and  philosophical  problems.  He  has  given  us 
successively  Adelaide  (1929),  Eric  (1931), 
Carla  (1933),  Trouwen  (1934)  and  6nally  Een 
man  van  goeden  wil  (1936),  all  published  in 
Rotterdam  by  Nijgh  and  Van  Ditmar  N.  V. 
Adelaide  is  a  cold  novel,  each  chapter  of  which 
narrates  an  episode  marked  by  the  disintegra' 
tion  of  one  Hber  more  in  the  brain  of  the  heroine 
and  thus  brings  her  with  logical  inevitability 
to  violent,  sensual  and  Freudian  madness.  .  . 
Adelaide  was  followed  by  two  other  novels 
which  complete  the  trilogy.  .  .  In  Eric  and 
Carla,  the  author  Cudies  the  workings  of 
heredity  in  Adelaide’s  children  and  the  effeCs 
of  her  madness  on  her  descendants. .  .  . 

Thys  (the  hero  of  Een  mensch  van  goeden 
wil),  is  an  upright  man,  enamored  of  juCice, 
obcinate  in  this  idea  which  is  an  absolute  neces' 
sity  of  his  nature,  charitable  as  a  saint ;  he  lives 
only  to  serve,  to  relieve  suffering,  to  give 
happiness,  to  make  himself  indispensable  to 
others.  Does  he  do  all  this  in  a  spirit  of  pride? 
Perhaps  so,  but  he  keeps  his  pride  to  himself 
and  it  never  affects  his  relations  to  others, 
nor  does  he  make  a  display  of  it  at  any  moment 
in  his  sad  life.  Walschap  Cudies  the  reactions 
of  the  idealiC  Thys  as  he  is  confronted  with 
life,  with  the  hardness  and  cruelty  of  men. 
A  modern  Don  Quixote,  he  is  the  protector 
of  the  weak;  from  his  schoohdays,  when  his 
magnanimity  and  charity  already  set  him  off 
from  the  other  children,  to  the  day  when, 
with  his  life’s  ambition  almoC  realized,  he 
falls  asleep  amid  universal  lamentation,  Thys 
never  changes.  .  .  We  have  Thys  the  school' 
boy  giving  the  6rC  proofs  of  his  love  of 
juCice;  Thys  in  love  with  Rosa;  Thys  as 
soldier  and  orderly;  Thys  keeping  faith 
with  a  dying  woman  by  marrying  Let  (cet' 
tainly  the  moC  beautiful  6gure  in  the  book) 
a  feeble' witted  girl;  Thys  in  misery,  build' 
ing  a  marvelous  future  in  his  dreams  of 
happiness;  Thys  at  Let’s  death'bed;  Thys, 
in  short,  realizing  the  purpose  of  his  life. 
And  all  through  this  life  of  disillusionment 
and  sorrow,  we  see  him  Cruggle  forward, 
burning  with  hope,  his  eyes  6xed  on  the 
Paradise  which  he  has  made  for  himself  and 
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which  he  is  never  quite  able  to  attain.  An  epic 
Bgure.  .  .  like  certain  creations  of  Charlie 
Chaplin.  .  .  A  tragic  personage  giving  him' 
self  to  others  body  and  soul,  powerless  again^ 
his  own  misery,  powerless  to  accomplish 
his  task,  confronted  everywhere  by  ob^acles 
and  always  misunder^ood. 

Like  Adelaide,  Thys  furnishes  literature  a 
type.  His  realism  and  relief,  the  truth  of  his 
characfter,  the  logic  of  his  adlions  and  his 
desires,  make  of  him  one  of  the  mo^  per- 
fedlly  built  and  mo^  perfectly  balanced  of 
literary  types.  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  not  only 
by  virtue  of  its  profound  ideas,  its  psycho' 
logical  and  philosophical  truth,  but  by  its 
^yle,  its  language  and  its  con^rudlion.  We  can 
salute  in  Gerard  Walschap  the  be^  Flemish 
noveli^  and  the  profounde^  Flemish  psychoh 
ogiA;  we  can  qualify  his  books  as  worthy  of  the 
6r^  rank  of  European  literature  and  his  name 
as  belonging  with  the  great  writers  of  our 
time.  The  figure  of  Thys  will  remain  with  us 
as  the  symbol  of  beauty,  of  goodness,  of  those 
marvelous  illusions  which  once  delighted  us 
and  which  we  have  seen  vanish  one  after  the 
other  before  the  realities  of  life.  He  is  also  the 
type  and  symbol  of  the  daily  drama  which 
goes  on  within  us  between  the  exigence  which 
we  would  wish  to  build  for  ourselves  and  the 
hard  realities  which  bind  us,  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit.  An  eternal  problem  for 
which  Gerard  Walschap  presents  a  solution, 
since  the  life  of  Thys,  like  a  beautiful  evening 
which  dies  into  night,  ends  in  calm  and  happi' 
ness,  a  happiness  made  of  renunciation,  seren- 
ity  and  inexhau^ible  charity. 

LAZCANO  TEGUI,  THE  MODEST  MAN 

At  the  banquet  of  the  P.  E.  N,  Club,  a 
Spanish  author  in  attendance  at  the  Interna' 
tional  Congress  asked  Juan  Torrendell: 

“Who  is  that  man  sitting  up  there  in  that 
noisy  gallery?” 

“That  is  the  Viscount  Lazcano  Tegui,”  the 
Argentine  critic  replied. 

“A  nobleman,  then?” 

“No,  Viscount  is  part  of  his  nom  de  plume." 

“Oh!  In  that  case  he  mu^  be  a  very  mode^ 
man,”  the  Spaniard  mused  aloud. 

“A  mode^  man?  Why?” 

“Because  it  would  have  been  juA  as  easy 
for  him  to  have  been  a  count.” 

— “Chip,”  in  ?{osotros,  Buenos  Aires. 
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THEATRICAL  SUCCESSES  AND  THEIR 
AUTHORS 

(Alfred  Helle  in  llluStrierte  Zeitung,  Leipzig) 

“The  empty  theaters  of  the  paA,  some  of 
them  even  closed  and  deserted,  are  filled  to 
overflowing  today  and  are  sources  of  educa' 
tion  and  enjoyment.”  These  were  the  words 
of  Reichsmini^er  Dr.  Goebbels  in  his  recent 
report  to  the  third  annual  session  of  the 
Reichskulturkammer  on  the  arti^ic  and  cub 
tural  life  of  Germany.  And  turning  to  the 
arti^s  who  were  present,  he  continued;  “You 
have  beautified  and  enriched  our  lives,  in 
many  an  anxious  hour  you  have  given  wings 
to  our  imagination  and  birred  our  emotions, 
you  have  taught  us  to  weep  and  laugh  again,” 
In  a  glance  backward  over  the  theatrical 
season  1935'6,  one  makes  the  encouraging 
discovery  that  it  was  mainly  the  works  of 
living  authors  that  succeeded  brilliantly  and 
found  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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summer  auto  tour  that  it  occurred  to  the 
author  to  compose  a  comedy  in  praise  of  the 
small  auto,  Hilde  and  her  four  horse^powcr 
car  have  traveled  all  over  northern  Europe 
without  once  falling,  and  incidentally  the 
play  has  been  filmed. — Heinrich  Zerkaulen’s 
Sprung  aus  dem  Alltdg,  which  has  been  played 
678  times,  takes  third  place.  This  play,  more* 
over — it  has  been  played  to  date  in  98  thea* 
ters — was  the  greater  success  among  the  new 
plays  of  the  season.  In  this  folk-comedy,  the 
characllers,  as  the  author  phrases  it,  move 
about  laden  with  the  tragedy  of  their  soul* 
suffering,  in  which  atmosphere  the  miracle  of 
their  release  results  from  the  very  strangeness 
of  their  lives  and  their  actions. — An  amateur 
company,  the  Low  German  players  of  the 
Oldenburg  Landestheater,  presented  Augu^ 
Hinrich’s  comedy  Wenn  de  Hahn  l^reihi  for  the 
first  time,  in  February,  1933.  The  High  German 
version  of  the  play  has  in  the  course  of  the 
past  two  seasons  appeared  on  the  Stage  of 
almost  every  theater  in  Germany,  In  the  pa^ 
two  years  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  470 
performances.  August  Hinrich’s  first  literary 
efforts  were  evolved  at  the  carpenter's  bench. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  joiner  Hin* 
rich  left  his  bench  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
writing.  The  German  theaters  have  him  to 
thank  for  several  other  popular  pieces,  like 
Krach  um  Jolanthe  and  Petermann  fdhrt  nach 
Madeira.  Wenn  der  Hahn  krdht,  a  peasant 
comedy  rich  in  comic  situation  and  droll  ideas, 
the  Story  of  a  magistrate  who  is  discovered  in 
a  ticklish  situation  but  is  sly  enough  to  come 
off  scot'free,  is  destined  to  increasing  and  long 
continued  prosperity.  — Edgar  Kahn’s  Spatzen 
in  Gottes  Hand  (427  performances)  was 
baptized  in  the  Theater  am  Schiffbauerdamm 
in  Berlin  by  Intendant  Fritz  Wendel,  in  Odto* 
ber,  1934,  and  has  been  played  on  that  Stage 
130  times.  Intendant  Wendel  recently  took 
it  into  the  repertoire  of  the  Komische  Opcr 
under  the  new  title  Kleiner  Mann — ganz 
gross.  Ufa  is  arranging  to  film  it.  Edgar  Kahn 
is  the  author  of  the  drama  Langemarcf(,  which 
was  played  with  great  success  two  years  ago 
in  the  Preussisches  Theater  der  Jugend  in 
Berlin. — Hans  Schwarz  is  well  known  to 
German  theater'goers.  The  success  of  his 
Essex'Elizabeth  tragedy  Rebell  in  England  was 
even  exceeded  by  that  of  his  Prinz  von  Preus' 
sen  (398  performances),  whose  central  char* 
adter  is  the  Hohenzollern  Prince  Louis  Ferdi* 
nand,  who  fell  at  Saalfeld.  Schwarz  was  the 
capable  editor  of  the  works  of  Moller  van  den 
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It  is  perhaps  something  else  than  accident 
that  of  the  nine  mo^  popular  plays  which  we 
shall  mention,  all  but  one  are  children  of  the 
laughing  Muse;  for  our  time  has  more  need 
than  ever  of  gayety  and  relaxation.  We  have  no 
wish  to  slight  the  extraordinarily  meritorious 
serious  plays  of  the  period.  Hanns  Joh^,  Sig* 
mund  Graff,  Hans  Chri^oph  Kaergel,  Fried¬ 
rich  Bethge,  Curt  Langenbeck,  gave  the 
theater  beautiful  works  which  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  even  though  they  were  not  played 
as  frequently  as  those  we  shall  mention.  The 
dramatic  who  is  defined  to  give  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  great  event  of  the  present  has 
not  yet  had  his  hearing.  We  muA  wait,  as 
Dr.  Goebbels  said,  till  the  time  is  ripe  for  him. 

The  record  for  number  of  performances  is 
held  by  Maximilian  Bottcher’s  Krach  im 
Hinterhaus  (1510  times),  which  had  already 
reached  its  630th  appearance  in  the  preceding 
season,  and  in  the  meantime  has  been  filmed 
and  has  pursued  its  triumph  into  nine  foreign 
languages.  To  date,  approximately  12,000,000 
spedtators  have  seen  the  play.  Bottcher  is  not 
a  newcomer  to  the  ^age.  He  made  his  debut 
twenty  years  ago  with  the  drama  Torcf(  und 
seine  Ofjiziere.  Until  a  few  years  ago  he  lived 
in  Berlin-North,  in  charge  of  a  large  tenement 
house  which  he  had  inherited.  His  delightful 
reali^ic  comedy  no  doubt  makes  us  acquainted 
with  a  group  of  his  renters. — In  second  place 
comes  Kurt  Sellnik’s  comedy  Hilde  und  4  P  S 
(730  performances).  It  was  in  the  course  of  a 
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Bruck,  and  we  can  expedl  valuable  work  from 
him  in  the  future. — After  several  experiments 
with  one'ac!l  skits  and  revues,  Hans  Muller 
won  his  6r^  great  theatrical  success  with 
Frischer  Wind  aus  Kanada  (379  performances). 
Miiller  is  only  33  years  old.  He  is  a  native  of 
Niirnberg,  and  after  ^udying  the  hotel  busi- 
ness  at  home,  he  let  the  fresh  wind  of  England 
blow  about  his  ears  for  some  time.  His  late^ 
work,  the  farce  Paul  und  der  Siindenfall,  is 
soon  to  appear  on  the  ^ge. — Jochen  Huth’s 
folk'piece  Der  goldene  Kranz  has  been  played 
322  times.  The  author  was  himself  an  acltor 
before  he  became  a  playwright.  The  idea  of 
his  play  is  of  English  origin.  For  the  sake  of  her 
family,  a  mother  renounces  the  dubious  bless¬ 
ing  of  wealth,  in  order  to  show  by  the  example 
of  her  life  that  the  blessing  of  labor  and  the 
doing  of  one's  duty  bring  the  only  sure  happi¬ 
ness  on  earth.  Huth  is  also  the  author  of  the 
realistic  comedy  Ultimo,  and  of  the  farces 
Himmel  auf  Erden  and  Die  via  Gesellen,  all 
of  which  were  presented  for  the  firi^t  time  in 
Leipzig. — Ferdinand  Oesau’s  fisherfolk  comedy 
Lotse  an  Bord,  which  up  to  the  year  1932  had 
been  presented  300  times  in  the  Low  German 
version,  has  by  now  reached  its  308th  per¬ 
formance  in  High  German.  He  brings  vividly 
on  the  Stage  the  boatmen  and  fishermen  of  the 
Elbmarsch. — Alois  Johannes  Lippi  has  en¬ 
riched  the  German  Stage  with  a  Bavarian 
Moritat  in  fifteen  joyous  Bankelsanger  pic¬ 
tures,  bright  with  the  riotous  colors  of  South 
German  folk  life.  On  two  great  representative 
Stages,  the  Berlin  Theater  des  Volkes  and  the 
Bavarian  Staatstheater  in  Munich,  this  gen¬ 
uine  folk-comedy  reached  almost  at  the  same 
time  its  100th  performance.  The  performances 
in  all  of  Germany  have  passed  1,000,  of  which 
there  were  294  in  the  last  season.  Lippi  is  also 
the  author  of  the  Bavarian  folk-play  Da  Pas' 
saua  Wolf.  The  plot  of  this  piece  concerns  a 
disagreement  between  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
Passau  and  his  peasants,  in  which  the  whole¬ 
some  sense  of  justice  of  the  populace  finally  wins 
the  victory.  Da  hluhende  Lorbea,  Lippi's  most 
recent  play,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Sachs- 
isches  Staatstheater  of  Dresden.  Hans  Moller 
and  Hans  Lorenz  are  the  joint  authors  of  the 
comedy  Rdtsel  um  Beate,  which  has  been  re¬ 
peated  292  times.  The  authors  had  already 
been  successful  with  the  comedies  Meine  Frau, 
die  Hofschauspielain,  Die  Freundin  eines  gros- 
sai  Mannes,  and  ChriSla,  ich  sehne  mich  nach 
dir.  Like  Jochen  Huth,  mentioned  above,  Hans 
Moller  is  a  child  of  the  “MesseStadt"  Leipzig 


— Puisque  je  vous  dis  que  c'eSt  dans  le  jour¬ 
nal! 

— Oh,  alors,  si  c'eSt  dans  le  journal! 

(From  le  sel,  Paris) 


and  has  had  many  years  of  experience  as  acitor 
and  manager. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  for 
the  most  successful  plays  of  living  authors 
with  the  number  of  classical  performances 
during  the  paSt  season.  Schiller  was  presented 
861  times,  Shakespeare  585  times,  Goethe  458 
times,  KleiSt  344  times,  Lessing  340  times,  and 
Hebbel  241  times. 

THE  WRITER  IN  HIS  COMMUNITY 

(From  an  address  by  C.-F.  Ramuz  on  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Prize  of  the  Schiller  Foundation, 
reported  by  the  Gazette  de 
Lausanne) 

I  have  chosen  to  write  about  very  primitive 
types  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  why  I  have  been  classed  among  “region- 
ali^s"  or  “ruAic  writers."  I  realize  that  I  have 
focussed  my  attention  entirely  on  one  region, 
and  that  nearly  all  my  characters  have  been 
peasants.  But  I  should  perhaps  remark  at  this 
point  that  the  regionali^t  writer  is  inclined  to 
deal  with  a  region  which  is  administratively 
or  historically  constituted,  and  that  the 
"rustic"  writer  prefers  to  Study  one  specific 
type  of  peasant.  Do  I  need  to  explain  to  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  having  limited 
myself,  because  of  weakness  or  lack  of  enter¬ 
prise,  to  a  certain  extent  of  territory  which, 
if  you  will,  constitutes  a  region  and  to  the 
persons  located  in  this  region,  I  am  not,  or 
at  least,  I  do  not  wish  to  be,  either  a  regional- 
iSt  or  a  "rustic"  (in  the  sense  I  have  juSt  ex¬ 
plained)?  If  the  materials  of  which  I  have 
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made  use  have  been  the  same  that  have  been 
handled  by  writers  of  the  species  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  I  have  tried  to  work  with  them  in  a 
completely  different  spirit.  If  I  have  chosen 
human  types  of  a  very  primitive  and  elementary 
charac^ter,  that  has  been  because,  in  the  6r^ 
place,  they  were  the  types  with  which  I  was 
in  constant  contact;  but  it  was  also  because 
they  offered  me  certain  primordial  and  essen¬ 
tial  sentiments  which  it  seemed  to  me  were 
common  to  all  men.  Men  have  a  tendency  to 
become  more  different  from  each  other  as 
their  ideas  grow  more  complicated.  In  my 
desire  to  find  their  traits  of  resemblance,  I  have 
ignored  the  idea  which  divides  and  the  in- 
tere^s  which  separate;!  have  arranged  matters, 
I  may  phrase  it,  or  at  lea^t  I  have  tried  to 
arrange  them,  so  that  the  peasant  as  I  saw  him 
would  be,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hierarchy, 
e.xacftly  symmetrical  with  the  kings  of  Racine, 
who  were  kings  or  were  chosen  kings  only 
because  they  escaped  thus  from  all  the  social 
conventions  which  would  have  made  them 
in  any  degree  prisoners  of  themselves;  they 
were  kings  only  in  order  that  they  might  be 
in  a  position  to  give  free  rein  to  their  human 
passions.  The  kings  of  Racine  are  men  despxiiled 
of  the  accessory  anecdotes  of  human  life;  the 
peasant,  as  I  have  conceived  him,  undertakes 
to  be  a  man  of  that  same  sort,  a  man  who  is 
in  a  sense  outside  of  society,  of  the  bourgeois 
society  of  today,  and  therefore  outside  of  time; 
for  a  man  in  the  world,  the  bourgeois  world, 
as  it  exists  around  us,  is  continually  the  prey 
of  other  men;  while  in  the  world  of  kings  and 
peasants,  he  is  the  prey  of  God  and  of  nature, 
that  IS,  of  the  fatality  of  natural  laws  and  of 
the  sanctions  held  in  reserve  through  their 
instrumentality  by  a  Providence  who  is  all 
power  and  all  intelligence.  The  king  and  the 
peasant  thus  move  on  the  metaphysical  plane, 
the  bourgeois  on  the  plane  of  morals  and 
psychology;  the  peasant  and  the  king  belong 
to  tragedy,  as  with  the  Greeks;  the  bourgeois, 
to  drama  and  comedy.  And  perhaps,  to  go 
deeper  Still,  I  felt  an  inStinAive  need  of  ele¬ 
vating  my  characters  to  a  place  which  was  no 
longer  romanesque,  but  poetical,  if  I  am  not 
too  presumptuous  in  confessing  it.  . 

AAA 

The  English  edition  of  International  Liter- 
ature  (Moscow),  no.  10.,  1936,  publishes  a 
powerful  Story,  Schoolboys,  by  the  young 
Peruvian  writer  Jose  Maria  Arguedas. 

“The  Music  Publishing  House  (in  Moscow) 
is  bringing  out  a  whole  number  of  operas. 


songs  and  symphonies  based  on  Pushkin.  For 
the  first  time  there  will  be  a  complete  edition 
of  the  twenty  lyrics  set  to  music  by  Rimsky 
Korsakov,  ten  by  Glinka,  fifteen  songs  and 
duets  by  Dargomyzhsky,  Grechananinov, 
Borodin  and  Rubinstein.  Besides  this,  there 
will  be  published  a  symposium  of  fifty -nine 
songs  composed  during  Pushkin’s  lifetime  by 
Vielgorsky,  VerStovsky  and  others.  M.  Koval 
is  preparing  a  symposium  entitled  Pushl{iniana, 
which  consists  of  ten  musical  pieces  for  sing¬ 
ing,  declamation  and  the  piano.  And  there  will 
also  be  issued  a  collecition  of  thirty  pieces  by 
Soviet  composers  to  fit  words  by  Pushkin.” — 
The  Slavonic  and  Bail  European  Review. 

Gabriele  D'Annunzio  has  furnished  the 
public  press  with  all  the  details  of  his  plan  for 
committing  suicide  in  the  near  future. 

“Thinkers  and  poets  are  like  birds  which 
foretell  the  Storm  without  knowing  where 
it  is  coming  from  or  how  it  will  develop.” — 
Benito  Mussolini. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  February  contains  a  collection  of  Fol^ 
Songs  and  Stories  of  the  Americas,  one  for 
each  of  twenty-one  countries,  including  the 
United  States  (Indian  New  Mexico). 

“The  most  surprising  of  all  the  differences 
which  exist  and  persist  between  poetry  and 
prose  is  that  poetry  is  entirely  and  solely 
action.”— Rexiolfo  Usiglo,  in  Universidad, 
Mexico  City. 

The  Berliner  Monatshefte,  (Quaderverlag, 
Berlin),  whose  field  has  been  limited  in  the 
past  to  the  question  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  Great  War,  has  enlarged  its  scope  and 
become  a  “Zeitschrift  fiir  neueSte  Geschichte.” 
Its  new  editor  is  Dr.  Paul  Herre,  and  its  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  offers  Richard  Ullrich’s  Erinner- 
ungen  aus  dem  Russland  der  Vorl^riegszeit  and 
Friedrich  Luckwaldt’s  Arthur  James  Balfour. 

“In  the  heroic  and  patriotic  French  repub¬ 
lic  there  are  writers  of  the  first  intellectual 
importance  who  are  firmly  resolved  that  they 
will  not  permit  their  country  to  become  a 
Russian  colony,” — From  an  open  letter  from 
General  Franco  to  Jean  Royere  and  Armand 
Godoy. 

The  January  number  of  the  Ibero-Ameri' 
\anisches  Archiv  (Ferd.  Dummlers  Verlag, 
Berlin)  features  Manfred  Kuder’s  article  Die 
deutschbrasilianische  Literatur  and  das  Bo- 
denftdndigl^eitsgefiihl  der  deutschen  Volf(sgruppe 
in  Brasilien,  a  painstaking  piece  of  work  which 
if  printed  separately  would  make  a  portly 
volume. 
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PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  Ing.  G.  De  Florentiis.  L'ahra  Guerra:  Le 
materie  prime  e  I'ltalia.  Milano.  Bompiani. 
1936.  298  pages.  15  lire. — In  the  exchange 
of  goods  the  industrialized  countries  have  ah 
ways  had  a  pronounced  advantage  over  the 
agricultural  countries.  And  when  to  this 
industrialization  is  added  the  control  of  moSt 
of  the  essential  raw  materials,  economic 
hegemony  often  becomes  political  hegemony 
as  well,  a  concomitant  actually  operative  in 
the  United  States  with  reference  to  Central 
and  South  America  and  in  Great  Britain  with 
reference  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Needless 
to  say  that  Italy,  predominantly  agricultural 
and  poorly  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
raw  materials,  no  longer  wishes  to  tolerate  the 
economic  and  political  serfdom  imposed  upon 
her  by  nature  and  the  more  favored  nations. 
Hence  under  the  direeflion  of  the  Fascia  re- 
gime  a  thorough  inventory  has  been  made  of 
her  natural  resources.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
raise  production  to  the  level  of  consumption, 
that  is  done,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Where 
the  supply  is  inadequate,  as  in  the  case  of 
coal,  ^teps  are  taken  to  produce  suitable 
subs'titutes.  How  much  has  been  done?  What 
remains  to  be  done?  These  are  the  que^ions 
answered  by  De  Florentiis  under  five  separate 
headings — Cellulose  and  textile  materials, 
artificial  textile  materials,  the  sources  of 
energy,  metals,  the  chemical  indu^ry.  More 
than  a  book  of  primary  intere^  to  economijfts 
and  scientisits,  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  rare  clarity 
in  the  presentation  of  its  subject,  a  work 
that  belongs  quite  as  much  to  the  general 
reader.  For  in  this  ^ory  of  Italy’s  battle  for 
economic  self-sufficiency  again^  a  refractory 
and  highly  ^erilized  soil  are  all  the  elements 
of  an  enthralling,  powerful  drama — one  of 
the  greater  dramas  our  contemporary  world 
has  witnessed. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North' 
we^ern  University. 


•  Andre  Gide.  Retour  de  I'U.R.S.S.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1936.  125  pages. — This  little 
book  caused  a  ^ir  which  was  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  Gide’s 
prose  is  there  to  be  sure,  but  long  ago  the 
basic  facts  it  relates  were  told  more  fully  and 
by  more  competent  observers.  That  “Prawda” 
tells  the  Russians  each  morning  what  to  think 
and  to  believe;  that  a  rifling  conformism  is 
the  rule  (which  even  an  Andre  Gide  could  not 
disobey  when  he  desired  to  talk  on  freedom 
in  art);  that  the  critical  spirit  is  almo^  entirely 
absent  and  that  the  boated  Soviet  self-criti¬ 
cism  consi^s  only  in  inquiring  if  this  or  that 
conforms  to  the  party  line;  that  the  Russian 
dictatorship  is  personal  and  not  proletarian; 
that  an  un-Nordic  feeling  of  Russian  national 
superiority  is  being  rapidly  inculcated;  that 
salaries  are  unequal,  poverty  and  inequality 
rampant,  and  signs  of  “embourgeoisement” 
everywhere;  that  propaganda  associates  all 
dissatisfaction  with  one  enemy,  Trotsky;  that 
there  is  unrelenting  persecution  of  religion; 
— the  author's  doubt  “qu’en  aucun  autre  pays 
aujourd’hui,  fut-ce  dans  I’Allemagne  de 
Hitler,  I’esprit  soit  moins  libre,  plus  courbe, 
plus  craintif  (terrorise),  plus  vassalise";  and 
yet  that  Soviet  Russia  has  a  number  of  notable 
achievements  to  its  credit — well,  the  chief 
merit  in  re-telling  all  of  this  lies  in  making  it 
more  widely  known.  Point  by  point  one  feels 
like  exclaiming,  “Page  Hitler!”  There  is 
nothing  here  for  the  antagoni^ic  adherents 
of  that  kindred  ideology.  National  Socialism, 
to  gloat  over.  On  some  points  they  may  differ 
from  the  Russians  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind. 
The  grand  scale  of  totalitarian  regimentation 
and  the  consequent  depersonalization  of  the 
individual  have  reached  their  higher  develop¬ 
ment  in  Russia. 

No.  Gide's  book  is  not  among  the  mo^ 
penetrating  records  nor  among  the  mo^t  un¬ 
compromising  indictments  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
Still  a  believer  in  Communism  as  ideali^s 
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hoped  it  would  develop,  the  di^inguished 
author  feels  that  the  truth  can  only  hurt  in 
order  to  cure  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  finally 
triumph  over  the  serious  errors  of  today.  But 
he  insi^s  on  his  personal  responsibility  to 
humanity,  whose  cause  is  more  important 
than  even  the  U.S.S.R. — W.  A.  W. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

O  Jean  Cassou.  Cervantes.  Paris.  Editions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1936.  244  pages. 
12  francs. — Jean  Cassou  is  a  prolific  writer  on 
many  unrelated  subjetfls.  Consequently  this 
book  does  not  pretend  to  present  a  novel  point 
of  view,  nor  any  original  inve^igation  by  a 
sp)eciali^t.  It  may  serve  either  as  a  brief  school 
text  for  French  pupils,  or  it  may  be  con- 
sidered  merely  a  readable  and  compendious 
presentation  of  the  life  and  times  of  a  great 
man.  A  few  selec;iions  from  his  ma^Ster  pages 
are  added.  The  introdudion,  of  an  hidorical 
and  biographical  nature,  fills  one  half  of  the 
volume;  the  remainder  consids  of  light  selec' 
tions  from  Don  ^uijote,  and  two  from  the 
J^oi'clas  in  the  translation  by  Oudin  and  Ros- 
set.  The  passages  have  been  slightly  revised 
by  the  editor. 

The  hidorical  background  of  Cervantes’  life 
and  works  is  presented  in  a  clear  and  brief 
resume,  emphasizing  the  significant  social  and 
economic  fadors  of  the  Hapsburg  regime. 
The  author  touches  on  the  education,  expe- 
riences  and  ideas  out  of  which  Cervantes  wove 
the  living  fabric  of  his  canvas.  M.  Cassou 
has  drawn  upon  some  of  the  essential  sources, 
and  his  analysis  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
sixteenth'century  civilization  is  adequate  for 
his  purpose.  Slight  contradidions  are  apparent 
in  some  indances.  After  sketching  the  well 
known  image  of  la  Espana  negra,  her  theocratic 
society  and  her  rapid  decay,  the  author  dips 
into  the  apology  by  Juderias :  La  leyenda  negra, 
and  attempts  to  cancel  out  some  of  the  darker 
aspeds  of  Spanish  culture  by  referring  with 
praise  to  the  brighter  side  of  Spain’s  achieve- 
ment.  But  comparisons  intended  as  palliatives 
of  the  decline  do  not  diminish  the  tragic  fate 
of  the  people;  it  serves  no  purpose  to  allege 
that,  if  the  Spanish  kettle  was  black,  that  of 
France  was  at  lead  dark  brown.  The  bed 
approach  seems  to  be  an  hidorical  as  well  as 
a  comparative  one.  This  should  describe  how 
French  culture  and  religious  teaching,  although 
related  in  many  phases  to  the  Spanish,  gradual¬ 
ly  sloughed  off  the  mediaeval  aspeds  of  that 
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culture,  whereas  Spain  tenaciously  clung  to 
them.  However  similar  the  religious  readion 
may  have  been  in  France  and  Spain  during  the 
fied  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fad 
remains  that  Spain  continued  to  identify  her¬ 
self  with  readion,  whereas  France  developed 
new  ideas.  Isolated  liberalizing  influences, 
exerted  in  Spain,  went  for  nought.  France 
forged  ahead  into  an  era  of  progress  and  en¬ 
lightenment. 

The  author  eloquently  says  of  Cervantes 
(p.  104):  “II  ne  s’agit  que  d’un  homme  mele 
a  la  realite,  et  a  une  realite  terrible  et  dure, 
un  homme  ballotte,  et  se  defendant,  et 
tirant  de  cette  lutte  et  de  cette  vivante  agonie 
une  philosophic  vivante,  une  expression  de 
vie.  II  ne  s’echappe  plus,  il  ne  r^ve  plus. 

II  ed  pris.’’  If  the  genius  of  Cervantes  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  expression  of  his  experien¬ 
ces,  in  an  integrated  form,  why  again  insid 
on  his  learning,  why  discover  in  his  books 
indebtedness  to  many  erudite  works?  Why 
repeat  this  theory  without  any  new  or  ade¬ 
quate  proof?  I  can  only  date  again  that  it  is 
nothing  againd  Cervantes’  record,  to  find  no 
academic  trace  in  his  mind,  nothing  againd  his  | 
original  dyle,  to  assert  that  he  often  wrote  too 
hadily  and  even  unconsciously  while  under  the 
dictates  of  a  natural  gift  to  write  and  with  his 
eye  on  no  learned  sources.  The  selecilions  cho¬ 
sen  to  illudrate  his  dyle  are  good,  considering 
that  they  consid  of  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages. — Rudolph  Schei’ill.  University 
of  California. 

•  Claude  Farrere.  L'Inde  perdue.  Paris.  | 
Flammarion.  1935.  282  pages.  12  francs. — A 
book  of  lamentations  by  a  French  patriot  who, 
surveying  the  course  of  France’s  policy  in 
India,  sorrowfully  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  France,  having  darted  a  job  well, 
blundered  in  every  way  and  lod  an  empire 
by  the  midakes  and  outright  stupidities  of  her 
eighteenth  century  government,  which  could 
not  see  from  Paris  all  the  implications  of  a  great 
national  endeavor.  In  fluent  and  often  poetical 
language,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  dyle 
of  Pierre  Loti,  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
naval  service, Claude  Farrere  condenses  the  epic 
of  France’s  Indian  effort  into  fewer  than  three 
hundred  pages  of  real  charm  and  beauty.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  very  beginnings,  somewhere  around 
1600,  when  Henry  IV  signed  the  fird  papers 
creating  the  French  company  of  “les  Grandes 
Indes,’’  he  traces  the  narrative  of  the  Indian 
conqued,  through  a  series  of  successes  and  dis- 
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appointments  that  brought  in  turn  the  high 
water  mark  of  French  effort  and  its  inevitable 
doom.  As  was  to  be  expecfted,  Joseph  Fran5ois 
Dupleix,  a  great  business  man,  with  a  solid 
education,  is  the  hero  of  the  ^ory.  Had  he  been 
a  military  man  in  addition — but  no,  he  was 
deficient  there,  and  that  was  his  undoing.  Dur^ 
ing  the  period  from  1715  to  1785  occurred 
w^t  to  Claude  Farr^re  is  the  greater  French 
colonial  tragedy.  There  is  no  rancor  again^ 
the  English,  Robert  Clive  or  Warren  Hayings, 
and  the  others,  because  they  knew  how  to 
play  the  game,  only  regret  that  France  failed, 
not  because  of  a  lack  of  able  colonic  and 
soldiers,  but  because  of  the  narrow  minded 
policy  of  a  declining  government  in  Paris,  soon 
to  go  down  in  the  revolution  of  1789.  .  . — 
/idamantios  Th.  Polyzoides.The  University  of 
Southern  California. 

•  Vidtor  Giraud.  La  vie  seerhe  de  Sainte' 
Beuve.  Paris.  Stock.  1935.  215  pages.  12 
francs. — M.  Giraud’s  preface  modeAly  voices 
the  ambition  to  do  for  Sainte-Beuve’s  souUife 
some  such  service  as  Sainte^Beuve  himself  did 

!for  so  many  other  writers  of  his  day  and  ear' 
lier.  M.  Giraud  had  already  done  such  a  service 
for  Pascal,  Taine,  Chateaubriand,  Bairw,  Bos- 
suet,  Brunetiere,  Lamartine  and  others.  The 
firft  volume  of  French  criticism  this  reviewer 
ever  read  was  Giraud’s  Essai  sur  Taine,  a  third 
of  a  century  ago.  That  was  near  his  beginnings; 
and  if  he  has  been  less  incredibly  penetrating 
than  the  keened  of  all  French  literary  hi^o- 
rians,  he  has  been  much  fairer  and  more  con' 

■  si^t.  The  title  of  this  work  is  well  chosen. 
f  M.  Giraud  has  been  the  fir^  biographer  of 
I  Sainte'Beuve  to  make  use  in  its  entirety  of  the 
enormous  Correspondence  generale  which  Jean 
Bonnerot  is  editing,  and  although  his  ^tudy  has 
overturned  no  generally  held  conceptions,  it 
^  has  resulted  in  a  fuller  view  of  the  supremely 
^  gifted  and  supremely  foolish  father  of  modem 
I  literary  biography  than  has  hitherto  been  pos' 
sible.— R.  T.  H. 

•  Salvatore  Rosati.  Tullia  d'Aragona.  Mi' 
lano.  Treves.  1936. 12  lire. — In  a  recently 
I  published  book  a  critic  of  note  (Tonelli)  has 
i  discussed  the  overwhelming  prevalence  of  the 
love  theme  in  the  poetry  and  thought  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  one  of  the  mo^t  universal 
aspedts  of  which  is  the  idolatry  of  female 
beauty.  Concurrently,  there  also  existed  an 
all'pcnetrating  cult  of  the  intelledtual.  Any 
woman  endowed  with  both  physical  charm 
and  hterary  or  ard^ic  attainment  was,  con' 
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sequently,  likely  to  enjoy  exceeding  fevor 
regardless  of  her  morals.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Tullia  d’Aragona,  the  Roman  courtesan, 
who  takes  high  rank  among  the  women  writ' 
ers  of  her  century.  Salvatore  Rosati  neatly 
pieces  together  the  known  details  about  her 
life,  and  where  the  fodts,  legends  or  rumors 
fall  short  as  connedting  links  he  discreetly 
fills  them  in  with  hypotheses.  The  fadt  that 
Tullia  lived  in  the  great  Renaissance  centers — 
Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Venice — 
and  had  contadts  platonic  or  otherwise  with 
a  large  number  of  the  out^anding  personalities 
of  the  age  leads  the  author  to  surround  her 
portrait  with  a  background  of  the  society  of 
the  Cinquecento,  a  background  that  is  skil' 
fully  woven  into  the  biographical  element, 
more  especially  in  his  treatment  of  Roman 
life.  A  well'documented  biography  which  on 
account  of  the  intrigue  and  wealth  of  ad' 
venture  contained  in  it  reads  like  a  modem 
novel. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^m  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Wilhelm  von  Scholz.  Eine  Jahrhundert' 
tvende.  Leipzig.  Lfot.  1936.  263  pages. 

4.50  and  6.80  marks. — Readers  who  found  in 
Berlin  und  Bodensee  a  rare  opportunity  to 
venture  behind  the  scenes  of  this  versatile 
author’s  life  will  welcome  the  continuation  of 
his  autobiography.  The  account  begins  with 
his  matriculation  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
and  discloses  the  richness  of  European  educa' 
tion  with  its  accompaniment  of  travel.  Mo^ 
intere^ing  is  the  author’s  own  overwhelming 
convidtion  of  his  literary  calling  and  his  evalua' 
tion  of  the  deepening  infiuence  on  it  of  friend' 
ships  with  some  of  his  greater  contemporaries 
— Liliencron,  Dehmel,  Rilke,  etc.  Wealth  of 
anecdote  and  temporary  digression  only 
emphasize  Scholz’s  concentration  on  the  inner 
necessity  to  write,  a  necessity  which  caused 
him  to  abandon  the  more  superficially  glamor' 
ous  career  of  military  oflficcr.  The  develop' 
ment  of  his  exquisite  verse,  of  his  passionate 
intereA  in  the  drama,  of  his  longer  and  shorter 
prose  work  and  of  his  critical  faculty  is  set 
forth  in  the  effortless  ma^ry  of  form  which 
charadterizes  his  prose  ^tyle. — Mary  McKitt' 
ric}{.  Pittsburgh. 

•  Otto  Zarek.  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Ein  ju' 
disches  Schicksal  in  Deutschland.  Am' 

Aerdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riems' 
dyck).  1936. 389  pages.  2.90  and  3.90  gulden. — 
Written  under  the  melancholy  inspiration 
of  the  tribulations  of  the  German  Jews  at 
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this  moment,  Zarek's  book  will  be  valuable 
long  after  his  contemporary  allusions  have  lo^ 
their  poignancy.  He  tells  the  Aory  of  a  noble 
and  immeasurably  useful  life,  and  he  tells  it 
skilfully  and  fairly.  It  may  be  that  Moses 
Mendelssohn's  importance  as  a  thinker  is  less 
than  one  might  infer  from  this  evaluation,  and 
that  the  much-quoted  couplet: 

Es  iSt  ein  Gott:  das  sagte  Moses  schon, 

Dock  den  Beweis  gab  Moses  Mendelssohn 

has  more  epigrammatic  appeal  than  solid  foun- 
dation.  But  the  man  who  showed  philosophers 
how  to  write  so  that  a  layman  could  read  them 
with  under:standing  and  pleasure,  should 
doubtless  be  ranked  as  high  as  the  great 
creative  thinkers.  Perhaps  a  translation  of  the 
book  is  on  the  way,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
so  many  of  the  Querido  books.  If  so  it  will  be 
useful,  since  there  is  no  good  life  of  the  won' 
ful  cripple  in  English.  Moses  Mendelssohn 
was  con^rudlively  useful  to  Germany  as  few 
Gentiles  have  been;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
even  the  mo^  determined  anti'semite  could 
foil  to  agree  with  Maupertuis  that  “Es  fehlt 
Herm  Moses,  um  ein  grosser  Mann  zu  sein, 
nichts  als  ein  wenig  Vorhaut.” — R.  T.  H. 

TRAVELS 

•  Paul  Cazin.  Paul  qui  ronde.  Paris.  J.  de 
Gigord.  1936. — Now  and  then  the  critic 
loses  heart  as  he  faces  the  avalanche  of  volumes 
which  await  their  turn  and  their  compliments. 
“Books,  books,  nothing  but  books!”  he  says 
to  himself,  paraphrasing  a  certain  clerk  named 
Calchas,  when  about  to  prove  disloyal  to  his 
vocation.  “If  they  only  showed  a  little  varie' 
ty!”  But  the  good  ones  remain  infrequent. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  entirely  lacking.  This 
one  is  excellent. — Paul’s  itinerary  takes  him 
not  only  to  Poland,  but  also  to  Italy,  from 
Modena  to  Venice,  from  Verona  to  Assisi, 
from  Florence  to  Rome.  The  result  is  a  series 
of  new  and  frank  observations  which  spare  no 
feelings.  For  in^nce,  he  qualifies  the  Greets 
of  the  Eternal  City,  which  up  to  date  the 
FasciA  purifiers  have  not  completely  purified, 
as  “sordides  et  crasseuses  a  souhait,”  and  he 
speaks  slightingly  of  “la  nuee  de  policiers, 
colles  au  lierre  comme  des  escargots,”  who 
watch  over  the  Duce.  The  episode  of  the 
police  ^ool'pigeon  is  worthy  of  another  trav' 
eler  who  passed  through  Milan  and  who  is 
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commonly  knowm  as  Stendhal.  But  the  general 
impression  is  one  of  sympathetic  compreheo' 
sion  of  Fascia  Italy.  We  cannot  say  the  same 
of  the  “pages  allemandes.”  Our  dear  friend 
Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  caught  wind  of 
the  elemental  eruption  which  was  brewing 
in  the  German  Republic.  He  burned  Berlin 
some  time  before  even  the  Reich^g  was  set 
on  fire. — In  the  presentation  of  his  charming 
book,  M.  Paul  Cazin  has  had  collaboration 
which  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  unmen' 
tinned.  M.  Jacques  Vallery'Radot  has  fur' 
nished  some  very  pretty  illuArations,  but  in 
one  of  the  four  letters  which  he  has  repro' 
duced  there  is  a  serious  error  which  has  escaped 
the  proof-reader.  Moreover,  this  too'ha% 
collaborator  has  seized  every  opportunity  to 
mangle  proper  names  and  muddle  dates.  Thus, 
he  writes  Khel,  Werfal,  and  he  contrives  to 
secure  a  decoration  in  1864  for  John  111 
Sobieski,  who  died  in  1696. — Otto  For^t  de 
Battaglia.  Vienna. 

•  Ga^6n  Figueira.  Mi  desluntbramiento  en 
el  Amazonas.  Buenos  Aires.  Cabaut 
1935.  148  pages. — The  record  of  a  trip  to  » 
upper  Brazil  undertaken  in  June'September  [ 
1932  by  the  Montevidean  poet  who  has  to  \ 
his  credit  some  twelve  volumes  of  highly  I 
praised  poetry.  There  is  much  to  enjoy  in  this  j 
book:  vivid  and  virile  ^yle,  with  moments 
of  tenderness;  lovely  pictures,  color  and 
brilliancy,  interspersed  with  some  Philos' 
ophizing  and  a  tragic  note  here  and  there. 
Nature,  luxuriant,  tropical,  bewildering,  over' 
powering  and  mortiferous,  is  the  main  source  | 
of  the  poet’s  inspiration.  Further  we  find  some  j 
Amazonian  folk'lore,  mythology,  fairy  legends;  J 
a  tragic  reminder  of  the  caucho'  epoch  and  its  | 
grim  horror;  human  intere^  episodes,  love  and 
other  themes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  out  of 
the  Amazon  wilderness  uncounted  riches  will  . 
pour  forth  for  coming  generations — including  j 
art  and  poetical  inspiration.  Personally,  bc'  ) 
tween  a  book  of  poems  about  the  birds,  butten 
flies  and  the  lurking  mongers  of  the  Brazilian 
jungle,  and  one  about  the  income  tax,  show' 
girls,  tradtors,  sky-scrapers  and  five  year  plans, 

I  should  prefer  the  former.  ■ 

This  volume  is  the  third  in  a  series,  begun  I 
in  1928,  called  La  fiesta  de  America,  a  kind 
of  gigantic  Pan-American  epic  in  some  20 
volumes  depidting  the  beauties  of  American 
countries,  their  races,  their  hi^ory  and  achieve¬ 
ments. — Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 
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•  Karl  Jaspers.  T^ietzsche.  Einfuhrung  in 
das  Ver^andnis  seines  Philosophierens. 

Berlin.  Walter  de  Gruyter.  1936.  437  pages. — 
Karl  Jaspers,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Hci' 
dclberg,  is  one  of  the  mo^  important  thinkers 
of  our  time.  This  work  is  a  final  and  ^ndard 
achievement  on  Nietzsche.  For  the  firA  time 
a  congenial  mind  has  not  only  underwood  and 
interpreted,  but  also  ma^ered  and  transcended 
what  Nietzsche  has  to  offer.  The  acid  and 
ruthless  criticisms  of  Nietzsche,  which  spare 
nothing  and  leaA  of  all  himself,  seem  to  lead  to 
a  complete  nihilism  of  all  values,  and  Jaspers 
points  out  how  Nietzsche  has  never  escaped 
from  this  danger  which  he  himself  always  saw 
and  ca^igated.  He  also  shows  that  Nietzsche's 
attempts  to  overcome  this  danger  by  his  new 
“mythology”  of  the  “superman”  and  of  the 
“eternal  recurrence”  are  weak  and  unconvinc' 
ing  and  have  never  had  the  influence  which 
the  critical  aphorisms  exerted.  From  the  whole 
body  of  Nietzsche’s  writings,  which  are  at 
all  points  present  to  the  author  and  through 
him  to  the  reader,  he  makes  evident  that  there 
are  on  all  points  and  problems  of  philosophy 
blatant  contradiAions  in  Nietzsche’s  think' 
ing.  But  Jaspers  also  shows  from  his  own 
dialcAical  position,  how  the  personal  and  his' 
torical  exi^nce  of  man  lives  in  and  through 
those  contradidtions  which  Nietzsche  not 
only  thinks  but  lives  and  suffers.  This  personal 
and  hiAorical  exigence  of  man  as  a  problematic 
and  open  sy^em  is  the  real  theme  of  Jaspers’ 
Xietzsche.  As  a  whole  he  reveals  or  makes 
manifeA,  what  the  single  aphorism  and  its 
contradidlory  opposite,  taken  singly,  leaves 
unsaid.  This  living,  dialectical  kernel  is  made 
by  Jaspers  to  appear  in  Nietzsche’s  philosophy 
of  politics,  art  and  hi^ory,  in  his  criticism  of 
knowledge  and  in  his  world  view,  wherein 
the  world  is  seen  as  interpreted  and  presented 
in  unreconcilable  perspectives.  Jaspers’  Nie' 
tzsche  thus  becomes  an  unsurpassable  intro- 
duCtion  to  the  antimonies  and  uncertainties 
of  a  sy^ematic  modem  philosophy.  It  is  one 
of  the  mo^  actual  and  weighty  philosophical 
contributions,  worthy  of  the  classical  tradi¬ 
tion  of  German  philosophy. — Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  I.  K.  Luppol.  Diderot.  Ses  idees  philoso' 
phiques.  Traduit  du  russe  par  V.  et  Y. 

Feldman.  Paris,  l&ditions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1936.  404  pp.  15  francs. — This  work, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Groupe 
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d’6tudes  Materialises,  has  the  diSinCtion  of 
being  the  firS  treatise  in  the  field  of  the 
hiSory  of  philosophy  to  be  published  in 
France  under  the  signature  of  a  scholar  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  author 
holds  down  “not  a  chair,  but  a  settee,”  as 
Mark  Twain  would  have  remarked.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Moscow,  he  is  a  director  of  the  InSitute  of 
Universal  Literature,  head  of  the  HiSory  of 
Philosophy  Section  at  the  InSitute  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  etc. 

Prof.  Luppol’s  career  really  began  twelve 
years  ago,  with  the  publication  of  the  present 
work,  which  is  an  attempt,  and  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  at  a  rehabilitation,  not  alone  of 
Diderot,  but  of  French  eighteenth  century 
materialism.  A  certain  hi^ory  of  philosophy 
in  common  use  in  the  universities  of  France 
contains  this  Aatement:  “Diderot  e^  comme 
la  vivante  image  de  son  temps:  on  ne  parle  ja¬ 
mais  tant  de  philosophic  et  il  n’y  eut  jamais 
moins  de  philosophic  proprement  dite.”  Lup- 
pol’s  book  may  be  taken  as  a  rebuttal  of  this 
point  of  view.  In  it,  Diderot  is  depicted  as  the 
philosophic  representative  of  the  social  ad¬ 
vance-guard  of  his  day,  that  is,  of  the  rising 
bourgeoisie.  The  volume  is  a  provocative 
and  important  one,  which  none  intereAed  in 
the  field  can  afford  to  negleCt. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Friedrich  Alfred  Noerr.  Unserer  Guten 
Frauen  Einzug.  Leipzig.  1936.  Paul  Li^t. 
659  pages. — A  timely  book.  It  illuminates  the 
Sturm  and  Drang  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  a  harmony  of  Norse  mythology,  which 
is  the  basis  of  vaA  areas  of  German  thought 
and  feeling,  and  of  Semitic  traditions  that  are 
basic  to  the  forms  of  Chri^ian  teaching  and, 
as  such,  have  become  inextricably  inter¬ 
woven  with  all  WeAem  culture.  It  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  left-wing  concession  to  orthodoxy. 

The  body  of  materials  drawn  from  German 
mythology  are  neither  new  nor  unknown  to 
intereiled  indents.  The  pantheon  is  there: 
Wotan,  Donar,  and  the  re^;  the  powers  of 
^orm  and  darkness  and  the  materials  of  an¬ 
cient  super^ition,  that  have  in  reality  never 
died  in  popular  consciousness.  But  of  chief 
importance  is  the  ideological  use  made  of  these 
materials,  essaying  a  harmony  with  Chri^ian 
evidences.  And,  ^rtingly  enough,  there  are 
more  parallels  than  the  layman  had  believed 
possible.  The  early  Biblical  account  of  the 
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origin  of  the  giants  (Gen.  6),  the  fear  of  the 
gods  at  the  evidence  of  man's  enterprise  in  the 
ftory  of  the  Tower  of  Babel;  the  tender 
my^idsm  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  whereat 
angels  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  the  warfare 
between  heaven  and  earth.  (Compare  with 
ftill  living  legends  and  cu^oms  as  splendidly 
portrayed,  e.g.,  in  S.  Lagerlof’s  Christmas 
Rose.)  We^m  Chri^ian  teaching  has  not 
ftrengthened  its  case  by  depreciation  of  native 
materials  in  the  field.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  German  masses  have  been  alienated  from 
the  official  church  lies  juA  here. 

Prote^ntism  now  awakens  to  discover 
that,  even  more  than  Catholicism  in  Central 
and  South  America,  it  has  been  guilty  of  the 
wanton  deAruAion  of  cultural  treasures, 
denominated  “heathen.”  Our  Southern  neigh¬ 
bors  have  been  permitted  to  take  into  their 
(Catholic  churches  much  of  their  original  frith 
and  praAice.  And  they  have  carried  forward, 
despite  formal  teaching,  a  mass  of  ancient 
behefs  and  mores.  The  ProtcAant  Church 
has  dcAroyed  more  of  such  inherited  wealth 
than  Catholicism.  The  government  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  energetically  endeavoring  to  salvage 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  early  cultxire.  For 
inAance,  the  gigantic  HarveA  FeAival,  re- 
Aored  by  the  National  SocialiAs,  at  Biickeberg, 
where  for  several  years  a  million  persons  are 
said  to  have  assembled  for  this  national 
hohday.  Or  the  rolling  of  the  EaAer- Wheel, 
in  the  Harz.  Were  this  condition  limited  to 
Germany,  it  would  have  small  significance. 
The  frA  is  that  broadly  speaking  the  entire 
world  is  at  present  witness  to  similar  resur¬ 
gence  of  the  appreciation  of  indigenous,  inher¬ 
ited  values,  and  that  the  Audent  of  sociology 
or  contemporary  religion  muA  be  in  vital  touch 
with  this  movement. 

Thus  while  the  world  is  by  the  necessity  of 
modem  scientific  progress  evolving  into  a 
family  of  nations,  a  complementary  urge 
drives  the  peoples  toward  the  conservation  of 
their  diAinAiveness.  This  denotes  a  whole¬ 
some  process.  In  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  the 
present  book  is  among  the  lateA  and  the 
cleareA  proofs. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKees¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

LITERATURE 

•  Karl  Muth.  Schopfer  und  Magier.  Leipzig. 

Jakob  Hegner.  1935.  196  pages. — This 
volume  contains  three  essays  written  by  the 
editor  of  Hochland,  the  periodical  that  has 
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made  hiAory  in  the  intelleAual  development 
of  German  Catholicism.  The  essays  deal  with 
the  literary  significance  of  KlopAock,  Goethe, 
and  Stefrn  C^rge.  Goethe  and  KlopAock 
arc  analyzed  and  appreciated  as  “Sprach- 
schopfer,”  which  implies  a  splendid  vindica¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  KlopAock.  It  seems  that  our 
generation  is  about  to  recover  its  sense  <rf 
values.  If  so,  Muth’s  plea  for  KlopAock  will 
find  an  echo,  and  the  tme  greatness  of  the 
(jerman  Milton  will  again  be  acknowledged. 
The  third  essay  demasks  Stefrn  George  and 
the  pseudo-religious  cult  that  his  adepts  have 
manufrAured  in  maiorem  Stefani  gloriam.  Our  ‘ 
author  is  not  afraid  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade, 
a  “Schopfer”  a  creator,  and  a  “Magier”  a 
magician.  And  he  has  the  moA  excellent  and 
intelligible  arguments  in  his  frvor. — Kurt  ' 
Fran}{  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  A.  Thibaudet.  HiStoire  de  la  litterature 
frangaise  de  1789  d  nos  jours.  Paris.  Stock. 
1936.  587  pages. — This  hiAory  of  literature 
represents  the  firA  attempt  to  put  into  praAice 
for  French  literature  the  classification  by  liter¬ 
ary  generations  which  has  been  so  popular  in 
German  literature,  and  which  was  fully  dis-  ^ 
cussed  in  the  Philosophie  der  Literaturunssen' 
schaft  by  Emil  Ermatinger,  published  in  Berlin 
in  1930.  Brunetiere  arranged  his  Manuel  by 
Epoques;  Nisard  and  Taine  organized  their  ma¬ 
terial  according  to  some  dominant  idea  such  as 
Suite  de  la  classe  moyenne  or  Suite  de  la  Revolu' 
tion  frangaise.  A  third  syAem,  les  Empires,  in 
which  French  h'terature  is  considered  as  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  dynaAies  in  which  each  one  is  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  literary  war  or  a  revolution,  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  Bcdier  and  Hazard,  and  by  Calvet 
This  author’s  method  consiAs  in  grouping  hter- 
ary  manifeAations  around  a  group  of  leading 
writers  who  reached  maturity  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  book  begins  with  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon,  including  Napoleon,  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  all  of  whom 
were  approximately  twenty  years  old  in  1789. 
The  generation  of  1850,  called  the  Tetrarchs; 
Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Banville,  and  Baude¬ 
laire,  are  all  about  thirty  years  old  with  the  ^ 
exception  of  Gautier  who  is  almoA  forty. 
Hence,  the  maturity  of  the  age  group  varies 
to  some  extent  in  relation  to  the  period  of 
greatcA  literary  aAivity  of  its  members. 

The  fresh  point  of  view  of  this  critic,  and 
his  original  analyses  of  literary  works,  sup¬ 
ported  and  nourished  by  sound  erudition, 
infuse  new  life  into  traditional  evaluations  of 
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famous  literary  6gurc8. — L.  C.  Stet«ns.  Michi' 
gan  State  College. 

POETRY,  FICTION,  DRAMA 

•  Clementina  Isabel  Azlor.  Gap  serrano. 

Buenos  Aires.  Porter  Hnos.  1935.  124 
pages. — This  work  refledts  various  intere^ing 
aspcdls  of  Argentine  nature.  The  landscape 
invariably  appears  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fine  spirituahty.  In  this  aspecft,  Srta.  Azlor 
realizes  well  the  thought  of  Amiel:  “Every 
landscape  is  a  soul-^te.”  And  this  emotivity 
of  her  poetry  makes  her  pages  less  Argentine 
than  universal,  since  above  and  beyond  the 
differences  of  climate,  topography,  local  cu^mb, 
the  human  soul  is  one,  with  its  sufferings,  its 
joys,  its  hopes,  its  disappointments,  its  tena^ 
cious  desire  for  immortality.  Among  the  moA 
sugge^ive  pages  of  this  book,  we  should  like 
to  mention  Ponchos  rojos,  adtually  a  lyric 
etching;  Rotnutice  del  abandono,  and  Caminos. 
These  three  poems  show  keen  sensitiveness, 
purity  of  expression  and  musical  grace.  But 
the  principal  merit  of  Gap  serrano  is  in  the 
deftness  with  which  the  poet  has  made  use  of 
the  native  element,  without  allowing  it  to 
absorb  all  the  intere^  of  the  poem,  in  spite 
of  its  verve  and  its  genuineness.  In  this  sense, 
her  “Argentineness’’ — so  delicate  in  its  char' 
adteri^ic  mountain  flavor — is  an  essential  note 
in  this  American  poesy  which  does  not  shut 
itself  into  selfish  frontiers,  but  offers  one  note 
more — a  note  that  is  new  and  beautiful — in 
the  music  of  mankind. — GaSton  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

•  Carlos  de  Paula  Barros.  Taraporanga. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edic.  Record.  1935. 
48  pages. — Worthy  of  all  praise  is  the  aspira' 
tion  of  contemporary  Latin' American  poetry 
to  revive,  with  every  effort  to  freshen  and 
chasten  them,  the  old  rutive  legends,  which 
are  often  full  of  intereA,  and  many  of  which  are 
in  danger  of  disappearing  if  they  are  not  at  once 
fixed  on  the  printed  page.  It  is  true  that  the 
poets  are  assuming  a  difiBcult  task,  since  the 
e^blishing  of  an  ae^etic  hierarchy  of  the 
Indian  traditions  demands  a  high  degree  of 
tac±,  good  ta^,  a  severe  selective  in^ind, 
which  is  able  to  eliminate  from  these  tales  the 
non'poetic  element,  the  incidental  and  non' 
essential.  Then  there  is  the  other  risk  of 
drowning  in  an  excess  of  erudition  the  lyric 
swing  of  these  narratives,  in  which  a  true  poet 
will  always  find  a  thousand  and  one  outlets 


for  his  inspiration.  Taraporanga,  a  beautiful 
poem-legcnd,  was  suggeded  by  a  tradition 
of  the  C^tian  tribe  told  to  Alvaro  Amoso  de 
Mello  Leitao.  We  are  pleased  by  the  richness 
of  expression,  the  musical  grace  and  the  emo' 
tion  with  which  the  poet  has  given  new  life 
to  this  drange  and  b^utiful  legend.  He  has 
accomplished  the  miracle  of  transporting  us 
into  the  marvelous  landscape  of  the  Brazilian 
virgin  fored,  where  we  liden  in  absorbed 
intered  to  the  tale  of  the  old  Indian  woman, 
the  “madre  tapuia.’’ — GaCtSn  Figueira.  Mon' 
tevideo. 

•  F.  Bordewijk.  Rood  Paleis.  Rotterdam. 

Nijgh  6^  van  Ditmar.  1936. — All  the 

rottenness,  shallowness,  superficiality  and 
boredom  that  charadterized  Europe  at  ^e  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  uncovered  in  this 
book.  The  moral  disease  of  this  period,  the  sO' 
called  “fin'de'si^e,”  which  eventuated  in 
the  Great  War,  is  symboh'zed  in  the  happenings 
within  a  square  old  house  of  unsavory  reputa' 
tion,  the  Red  Palace.  The  house'mother, 
Madame  Doom,  knows  her  business,  educated 
as  she  has  been  in  France.  But  she  is  the  moA 
human  charader  in  the  book.  She  has  e^lv 
lished  a  code  which  mu^  be  ^ridly  adhered 
to.  The  leading  male  charadters  are  Henri  and 
Thijs.  The  former  is  a  typical  do'nothing, 
a  show  figure  in  his  fiither’s  office.  He  is  com' 
pletely  in  the  grip  of  the  disease  of  the  age, 
given  to  futile  philosophizing  and  incapable 
of  adtion.  His  friend  Thijs,  juA  back  from  the 
Indies,  has  been  saved  from  a  similar  fiite  by 
the  necessity  of  hard  labor.  The  Aory,  never 
obscene  but  sharply  analytical  and  written 
in  a  highly  expressive  *yle,  has  little  adtion 
except  the  mobilization  on  the  declaration  of 
war.  A  psychological  ma^rpiece  which  dc' 
serves  its  wide  reputation. — Ir.  T.  W.  L. 
Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Alejandro  Casona.  T^lueCtra  J^atacha. 

Madrid.  J.  Poveda.  1936.  I7l  pages.  5 

pesetas. — J^ueStra  ?{atacha  was  the  greater 
success  in  the  Spanish  theater  in  years.  It  is 
a  social  drama  which  voices  a  plea  for  more 
intelligent  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
Natacha,  the  fir^t  woman  in  Spain  to  receive 
a  dodtor’s  degree  in  Education,  is  given  the 
chance  to  apply  her  modem  pedagogical 
theories  in  a  reformatory  where  she  gradually 
replaces  the  rigorous  prison  discipline  with 
a  happy  cooperative  spirit.  Her  experiment  is 
soon  cut  short,  however,  by  the  benefr(±ress 
of  the  in^itution,  a  Marquesa,  who  is  im' 
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pervious  to  progressive  ideas.  The  idea  of  the 
play  is  certainly  not  revolutionary  or  original. 
What  is  original  is  the  natural  and  humorous 
portrayal  of  Audent  life  in  Spain  today.  But 
all  the  varied  types  are  moved  by  one  common 
purpose,  that  of  being  useful  to  society,  even 
if  all  they  do  is  to  organize  an  ambulatory 
theater  which  will  give  plays  in  prisons  and 
reformatories.  Several  provocative  lines  spoken 
by  Natacha  were  loudly  applauded  by  the 
audience  in  both  Gij6n  and  Madrid,  where 
this  reviewer  saw  the  play. — Edith  Fishtine. 
Simmons  College. 

•  Max  Dickmann.  Madre  America.  Buenos 

Aiies.  Claridad.  1936.  355  pages.  1  peso. 

— A  detailed  presentation  of  Argentine  life 
on  the  riverbank  and  in  the  small  town,  in  the 
be^  tradition  of  the  Commie  humaine.  Uneven 
in  spots,  the  book  presents  genuine  portraits,  or 
caricatures,  of  the  triviahminded  and  extreme- 
ly  iritating  inhabitants  of  the  small  town, 
of  its  contemptible  political  machinations,  of 
the  triumph  of  the  ruthless  and  the  downfall 
of  the  virtuous,  much  in  the  genre  of  Blanco- 
Fombona. 

Influences  of  the  French  nineteenth-century 
novel  are  Wrongly  evident:  the  attempt  to  paint 
the  broad  canvas,  the  romantic  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the“mujer  perdida.”  But  other  elements 
^tamp  Max  Dickmann  as  very  much  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer.  Especially  admirable  are  the 
instances  where  he  gives  the  thoughts  of  a 
person  who  is  falling  off^  to  sleep;  this  is 
psychological  and  impressioni^ic  writing  of 
the  true^  sort,  and  one  wishes  the  book  con¬ 
tained  more  passages  Uke  the  one  where  the 
spinor,  half-asleep,  thinks  confusedly  of  the 
crime  passionel  in  the  daily  papers,  of  her 
indige^ion  pills,  of  dome^ic  problems.  These 
passages  are  too  few;  Max  Dickmann,  like  his 
ma^r  Balzac,  suffers  by  the  length  of  his 
work. — Lestrois  Parish.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  Ottffied  Graf  Fincken^ein.  Funfl^rchen. 

Jena.  Diederichs.  1936.  258  pages. — I  ex¬ 
pert  to  read  the  only  other  ^tory  this  author 
has  written — MJnner  am  Brunnen — as  soon 
as  I  can  get  my  hands  on  it;  and  I  intend  to 
follow  his  further  writing  from  now  on.  For 
despite  the  proverbial  unreliability  of  a  new 
writer’s  beginnings,  I  am  willing  to  predict 
on  the  ^rength  of  this  one  book,  that  Graf 
Fincken^in  is  one  of  the  coming  noveliAs 
of  Germany,  Consider  what  it  means  in  poetic 
vision  and  in  creative  power  to  plan  a  fir^ 


novel  (the  other  is  a  novelette)  without  a 
hero,  without  any  dramatic  climaxes,  with  a 
beginning  but  scarcely  an  end,  and  yet  be 
sure  of  holding  your  reader's  attention,  nay 
more,  of  retaining  his  affedtion,  from  the  fir^ 
page  to  the  la^!  I  said  the  book  has  no  hero, 
and  that  it  has  no  end;  both  ^tements  require 
elucidation,  and  will  then  be  seen  to  interlock. 
For  the  book  does  have  a  hero  after  all,  and  it 
is  this  superb  old  EaA  Prussian  estate  of 
“Fiinfkirchen,”  with  its  great  complex  of  build¬ 
ings,  its  va^  expanse  of  territory,  and  above 
all  with  its  huge  fore^,  which  alone  would 
suffice  to  e^blish  the  connection  between 
the  fleeting  human  lives  that  move  pa^  and 
through  it  and  the  eternal  varieties  of  cosmic 
experience.  Into  this  setting,  in  which  they 
remain  as  it  were  suspended,  agents  rather  than 
protagoni^,  advance  the  varied  characters 
that  people  the  ^ory:  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  house,  ma^rs  and  servants,  the  helpers 
and  workers  on  the  e^te,  and  laA  but  not 
leaA  the  workers  in  the  woods.  They  come 
and  go,  these  people:  are  bom,  grow  up, 
marry,  beget  children,  pass  on.  Some  are  good 
and  some  are  bad,  and  many  fall  in  between; 
but  in  the  end  that  is  of  no  consequence. 
They  merely  form  a  part  of  the  endless  ^ream 
of  human  life,  which  surges  ever  onward  and 
leaves  the  great  e^te  sub^ntially  unaltered, 
like  a  rock  in  a  mighty  river.  And  when  he 
brings  his  book  to  a  close,  with  an  unsenti¬ 
mental  but  not  frigid  hint  of  a  new  wedding, 
his  ^ory  is  ended,  but  not  the  ^ory  of  Fiinf- 
kirchen:  like  Tennyson’s  brook,  that  goes  on 
forever. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 

versity. 

•  Franz  Hellens.  Le  Magasin  aux  Poudres. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  367  pages.  20 
francs. — Five  years  ago,  in  Documents  Se¬ 
crets,  Franz  Hellens  declared  that  he  was 
planning  a  radical  change  in  the  tone  of  his 
subsequent  work.  His  la^  novel  offers  the 
complete  fulfillment  of  his  promise.  Up  to  now 
his  inspiration  has  been  drawn  from  the  fron¬ 
tier  between  the  real  and  the  fenta^ic,  with 
the  latter  predominating.  Le  Magasin  aux 
Poudres  would  doubtless  have  been  dismissed 
as  a  nightmare  a  generation  ago;  today  it  is  a 
slice  of  life,  for  the  rapid  social  and  economic 
whirl  presents  to  the  contemplator,  if  he 
is  gifted  with  insight,  matter  surpassing  tradi¬ 
tional  imagination.  The  attentive  reader  will 
doubtless  find  in  the  characters  of  this  book 
evidence  of  Russian  psychology,  reflected 
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across  the  mind  of  a  Latin  artiA.  Hellens  marks, 
with  no  desire  of  condemnation  or  juAification, 
the  we^ward  progress  of  the  Slavic  ideology. 
He  carries  conviAion  by  his  objectivity  and  his 
gift  for  seizing  spiritual  forces  lends  a  rare 
vividness  to  the  picture.  We  may  ^op,  if  we 
choose,  with  the  characters  as  they  are  por- 
trayed  in  action  and  we  shall  be  richly  re' 
warded.  Yet  the  technique  of  the  earlier  novels 
is  not  lo^  and  the  author  suggeAs  far'reaching 
vi^s  without  imposing  them  upon  our  atten¬ 
tion.  “Je  prends  mon  elan  de  la  realite,”  he 
says  in  Documents  Secrets,  “pour  aboutir  au 
fenta^ique.”  He  has  renewed  his  vein  with 
no  sacrifice  of  treasure  already  discovered. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Edmond  Jaloux.  Les  Routes  du  Bel  Uni' 
i>ers.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  269  pages. — The 

fir^  and  longed  of  the  three  Tories  which 
make  up  this  book  is  also  the  mo^  expressive 
of  the  Edmond  Jaloux  manner  of  scalpel  dis¬ 
section  of  mind  and  heart,  and  of  his  fine 
contempt  for  the  happy  ending.  It  is  the  Aory 
of  an  overbred  son  of  a  musical  genius  who 
feels  he  cannot  find  himself  unless  he  escapes 
from  the  sphere  of  his  father’s  pompous  man¬ 
nerisms  and  his  friends’  tyrannical  love.  He 
sets  out  to  see  the  world,  willing  to  return 
if  he  fails  in  his  que^  of  a  better  life — only 
to  die  of  cold  and  ^arvation  on  a  New  York 
park  bench.  It  would  be  gilding  the  lily  to 
expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  the  ^yle.  It  al- 
mo^  hurts. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington. 

•  Mario  Puccini.  II  Soldato  Cola.  II  edizi- 
one.  Romanzo.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1935. 

442  pages.  12  lire. — Cola  is  the  typical  Italian 
infantryman  (il  fente).  He  is  a  farmer  who 
lives  at  peace  with  his  family  and  neighbors, 
fulfilling  his  duties  toward  church,  tax  agent 
and  employer;  he  has  made  it  his  rule  not  to 
get  involved  in  troubles.  One  day,  however, 
everybody  gets  excited  because  it  has  become 
necessary  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  father¬ 
land.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  all  about, 
why  such  educated  people  as  those  in  the 
government  can  not  settle  the  whole  que^ion 
by  themselves,  as  lawyers  do  for  their  clients. 
The  hard  facfl  is  that  he  is  drafted,  forced  to 
leave  behind  his  tools,  his  wife  and  child. 
‘They’  talk  to  him  all  the  time  of  duty:  it  is 
his  duty  to  keep  his  gun  in  perfect  shape,  it 
is  his  duty  to  march  all  day  with  a  heavy 
Icaad  on  his  back.  But  since  it  is  everybody 
else’s  duty  as  w'ell  as  his  own,  he  does  it.  His 
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real  thoughts  conAantly  turn  toward  his 
wife,  his  child,  as  do  the  thoughts  of  his 
friends.  At  the  front  his  main  intere^  lies 
in  the  kind  of  soil  he  sees  -  is  it  good  for  wheat, 
grape-vines,  potatoes  or  pa^ure?  He  does  not 
like  the  inhabitants  of  the  liberated  region, 
who  seem  to  him  unfriendly  and  ungrate¬ 
ful;  the  little  soil  which  is  theirs  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  the 
soldiers  once  the  war  is  over!  What  is  the 
use  of  fighting?  he  wonders.  But  it  muA  be 
his  duty,  their  duty,  everybody’s  duty.  So,  he 
fights,  is  wounded  and  is  taken  to  a  hospital 
where,  upon  opening  his  eyes,  he  realizes  that 
one  of  his  arms  has  been  amputated.  His  mo^ 
pleasant  thought  is:  “Now,  I  guess,  I  have 
done  my  duty.  They  will  send  me  home  to 
my  wife  'and  child.’’  In  he  is  sent  home 
and  the  War — as  far  he  is  concerned — is 
over! 

The  novel’s  dominant  tone  is  mode^y.  The 
author  lets  his  charadters  express  themselves  in 
their  own  simple,  homely  way;  he  forces 
neither  Cola  nor  the  situations  for  arti^ic 
effedts.  If  the  narrative  is  often  dull  and  un¬ 
eventful  it  is  due  to  the  fadt  that  Cola’s  life 
is  uneventful.  There  are  no  descriptions  of 
trench  life,  no  adts  of  heroism,  because  Cola 
is  wounded  before  reaching  the  trenches.  Per¬ 
haps  the  value  of  the  book  lies  in  these  lacunae. 
— Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  L'Epine  Blanche.  Bruxel¬ 
les.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1936.  194 
pp.  15  Belgian  francs. — This  is  a  ftiiry  tale, 
declares  the  author,  and  he  adds:  “Je  n’a- 
vais  jamais  travaille  des  materiaux  aussi 
merveilleux. . . .  je  crois  que  je  ne  recommence- 
rai  pas.’’  He  is  unconscious  that  he  has  never 
written  anything  else; he  has  a  magic  touch  and 
lives  always  in  an  ideal  world  even  when  war 
and  grim  reality  form  the  background.  An  im¬ 
mense  pity  for  suffering  and  efforts  of  the 
lowly  to  relieve  it  are  his  con^nt  themes.  He 
is  himself  the  matter  of  his  books;  he  has  lived 
in  many  ages,  but  always  with  the  same  goal. 
Perhaps  he  has  never  succeeded  better  in 
bringing  his  message  home  to  all,  for  L'Epine 
Blanche,  although  placed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  when  his  village  enjoyed  one  of  its 
rare  periods  of  peace,  is  a  timeless  idyll.  Every¬ 
where  humanity  offers  misery  for  beneficent 
fairies  to  succor  and  happiness  as  their  reward. 
All  the  charadters  crave  the  clarte  perpetuelle 
which  the  pidturesque  Servais  Jacqueminet 
loves  to  evoke  from  Villon’s  poignant  lines. 
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Servais  is  the  companion  of  a  surgeon  and, 
symbolic  of  his  creator's  ambition,  he  is  con' 
ftantly  searching  for  a  volatile  drug  which 
will  render  operations  painless.  Few  writers  of 
our  day  possess  as  Jean  Tousseul  does  the  art 
of  endowing  utmo^  simplicity  of  ^yle  and 
matter  with  the  poetry  inherent  in  the  generos' 
ity  of  the  humble.  His  secret  will  doubtless  die 
with  him,  for  it  is  in  the  rhythm  of  his  own 
heart  throbs. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

•  Erico  Verissimo.  Utn  Lugar  ao  Sol. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936. 
350  pages. — Erico  Verissimo  is  one  of  Brazil’s 
moA  promising  young  writers.  In  1934  he  won 
the  "Grande  Premio  de  Romance  Machado  de 
Assis”  with  his  Musica  ao  Longe.  In  1935  his 
Camirthos  Cruzados  took  the  “Premio  Gra^a 
Aranha”  for  the  be^  novel  of  the  year.  That 
these  honors  were  not  accidental  is  amply 
demon^rated  in  this  novel. 

In  simple  and  forceful  ^yle  he  depiefts  the 
epic  of  commonplace  life:  the  druggie  for  a 
warm  "place  in  Ae  sun.”  From  a  small  village 
in  the  interior,  Vasco  Bruno  goes  to  the  city 
to  seek  his  fortune.  This  passive  and  confused 
young  arti^  becomes  a  center  around  which 
whirl  in  turmoil  numerous  characters,  seeking 
in  many  different  ways  the  solution  to  life, 
some  approaching  contentment,  moA  remain' 
ing  sore  and  bewildered.  ' 

Um  Lugar  do  Sol  is  not  a  collective  novel, 
as  was  Caminhos  Cruzados,  but  it  is  pancy 
ramie  in  scope.  It  is  the  ^ry  of  Porto  Alegre, 
a  reali^ic  picture  of  all  sides  of  this  city’s 
life:  all  races  and  nationalities,  all  ages,  all 
political  and  social  *rata.  While  one  never 
quite  believes  in  the  apathetic  young  Vasco 
and  his  happy  ending,  he  serves  as  a  back' 
ground  for  this  multi-colored  life  as  depicted 
in  a  multitude  of  living  characters  and  carica¬ 
tures.  They  represent  many  philosophies:  the 
cynical  Count;  the  violent  radical  Gervisio, 
finally  murdered  by  the  police;  Amaro,  the 
helpless  musician  who  ends  as  his  landlady’s 
lover;  the  boiAerously  skeptical  Dr.  Seixas; 
Vasco’s  father  Alvaro,  the  eternal  gypsy;  the 
pleasure-loving  Anneliese;  Fernanda  who  seeks 
happiness  in  building  a  home.  All  these  play 
on  Vasco,  with  varying  success;  in  the  end  a 
Aeady  job  and  love  help  him  to  find  himself 
amid  the  disordered  scjciety  of  our  age. — 
James  A.  Long.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Franz  Zeise.  Die  Armada,  Don  Juan 
d'Auitria.  Lebensfidut  eines  Ehrsuchti- 


gen.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1936.  281  pages. — Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  many  long-suffering  printing 
presses  have  presented  to  the  patient  reading 
public  a  number  of  Arange  hybrid  creatures 
called,  for  lack  of  a  worse  name,  hi^orical 
novels.  What  unpunished  crimes  are  herein 
committed  in  the  name  of  hi^ry!  Zeise’s 
recent  addition  to  the  criminal  ro^er  attempts 
to  rehearse  the  career  of  Don  Juan  de  Au^ria, 
the  glamorous,  illegitimate  son  of  Charles 
V.  According  to  many  well  known  hi^orical 
fec^ts,  the  re^less,  adventure-loving  disposi¬ 
tion  of  this  young  prince,  assi^ed  by  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  royal  pre^ige,  skyrocketed  him  to 
a  fiune  of  European  dimensions.  Errors  of 
judgment,  defecits  of  charadter,  together  with 
the  usual  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel,  precipitated 
him  no  less  speedily  from  the  heights  of  popu¬ 
larity  and  success  into  the  depths  of  frustra¬ 
tion  and  an  untimely  death.  Almo^  every 
phase  of  Don  Juan’s  career  and  relationship  to 
his  times  is  misrepresented  in  this  book.  Since 
there  are  objedtive  historical  works  on  his 
youth,  on  the  role  played  by  his  half-brother 
Phihp  II,  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  its 
ante^ent  history,  and,  notably,  on  the  life 
and  career  of  his  father  Charles  V,  there  can 
be  no  valid  excuse  for  making  these  men  and 
events  quite  unrecognizable  in  this  narrative. 
Especially  Don  Juan  is  painted  with  scarcely 
a  redeeming  feature.  He  is  Stripped  of  all  the 
colorful  qualities  which,  long  after  his  time, 
made  Cervantes  recall  him  on  various  pages  of 
his  works,  if  only  to  remind  us  that  he,  too, 
had  fought  "under  the  viAorious  banner 
of  that  son  of  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  Charles 
V,  of  happy  memory.”  There  is  certainly  not 
much  to  be  happily  remembered  about  this 
hero  whom  the  author  tries  to  make  interesting 
to  the  reader  by  involving  him  in  cheap  ama¬ 
tory  adventures  with  backStair  wenches, 
country  bumpkins,  and  especially  with  a 
darkskinned  adventuress  called  Fanitza.  EXiring 
the  most  glorious  episode  of  his  career,  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  Don  Juan  engages  in  single 
combat  with  a  dropsical  Turkish  chieftain, 
is  knocked  overboard  during  another  bout  with 
a  powerful  enemy,  fells  asleep  during  the 
battle,  to  mention  only  a  few  niaiseries.  These 
^rieftures  do  not  imply  that  such  a  novel  de¬ 
mands  hi^orical  accuracy  in  all  details,  notably 
when  these  are  paraded  in  conneeftion  with 
known  historical  charadters.  Apparently  the 
author  did  not  bother  to  look  into  the  sources 
of  his  hi^ry  and  biography.  Cervantes,  who 
is  not  mentioned  in  connedbon  with  the  battle 
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of  Lepanto,  where  he  fought,  (a  fadt  alone 
sufficient  to  make  us  recall  that  engagement) 
is  dragged  in  casually  on  an  early  page,  in  the 
guise  of  a  tax-colledtor  for  the  government,  at  a 
date  when  he  could  not  yet  have  reached  his 
’teens. 

The  author  is  at  leaA  logical  in  so  ffir  as  he 
keeps  the  spelling  of  supposedly  Spanish  words 
on  the  same  level  as  the  hi^rical  traits  of  his 
^ory.  The  Spanish  land  army  is  called  Armada, 
is  led  by  a  capitano,  and  when  the  occazion 


arises  to  go  into  battle,  the  shout  dc  /rente, 
San  Tago  is  raised,  and  the  hero  is  always 
called  d'Auilria. 

The  publishers  have  inserted  a  circular  with 
a  query  to  the  prospedtive  reader,  asking 
if  he  is  pleased  with  the  book.  It  appears  not. 
Some  one  should  have  spoken  to  the  author 
before  he  conceived  this  unwarranted  mon' 
^rosity.  Nor  is  it  salved  by  a  few  good,  but 
often  irrelevant,  illu^rations. — Rudolph  Schc' 
vill.  University  of  California. 
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•  T^ouveau  Petit  Larousse  illuSlre.  270me 
Edition.  Public  sous  la  diredtion  de  Claude 
Auge  et  Paul  Auge.  Paris.  Larousse.  1937. 1771 
pages.  34  francs. — The  world’s  mo^  popular 
handy  encyclopedic  didtionary  is  climbing 
toward  its  300th  edition,  and  a  comparison  of 
it  with  its  predecessors  shows  that  it  is  not 
content  to  reA  on  its  laurels.  Although  the 
Petit  Larousse  has  done  humanity  the  service 
of  bringing  into  the  world  a  number  of  rivals 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  which  are  well  done 
and  useful,  it  ^till  remains  one  of  the  very  beA 
general  purpose  reference  works  in  the  world. 
This  is  high  praise,  when  we  recall  what 
remarkable  brides  lexicography  has  made 
since  the  6r^  pudgy  Petit  Larousse  so  valiantly 
illuArated  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  multum 
in  parvo.  A  comparison  of  the  new  volume 
wi^  its  predecessor  of  1933 — which  repre- 
scnted  only  the  149th  edition — shows  little  or 
no  change  in  the  sedtion  Langue  Franfaise,  the 
ordinary  didtionary  sedtion,  which  makes  no 
pretense  of  keeping  up  with  the  minor  develop' 
ments  of  the  language,  and  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  do  so.  But  there  has  been  a 
careful  reworking  of  the  second  half,  the  sec' 


tnn  HiStoire-Geographie.  The  number  of  illus' 
trations — portraits,  maps,  tables — has  been 
changed  very  little,  but  it  has  been  the  general 
policy  to  replace  many  of  them,  particularly 
the  portraits,  to  give  the  later  edition  a  fresh, 
new  appearance.  It  is  always  a  fascinating 
occupation  to  ^udy  the  ^ti^ics  in  such  a 
work.  Where  do  they  all  come  from,  and 
how  were  they  arrived  at?  The  newe^  Petit 
Larousse  is  more  inclined  than  its  elders  to 
give  approximate  figures  (thus  Baltimore  in 
1933  was  allowed  a  population  of  733,8(X), 
in  1936  was  credited  with  800,000),  which 
procedure  sometimes  operates  like  Tristan 
Bernard’s  autoiA,  who  covered  67  kilometers 
in  an  hour  and  29  minutes  and  chalked  up  his 
rate  as  “in  round  numbers’’  70  kilometers  an 
hour.  But  even  this  magnanimous  disregard  of 
details  scarcely  explains  why  London  is  e^i' 
mated  as  only  400,000  larger  than  Berlin.  Sta' 
tidies  of  some  sorts  are  as  h'vely  as  fieas,  and  the 
Petit  Larousse  corrals  them  much  more  success' 
fully  than  some  of  its  competitors.  And  all  in 
all,  this  1937  model  will  come  in  very  handy. — 
R.  T.  H. 
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•  Henry  Solus.  Les  prirwipes  du  Droit  civil. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1933.  220  pages. 

10.50  francs. — The  di^inguished  author  (pro- 
fessor  of  the  Facultc  du  Droit  de  Paris) 
undertakes  to  epitomize  the  hi^ory  and 
sy^em  of  the  Civil  Law,  “degager  en  quelque 
sorte  I’esprit  du  Droit  civil  fran^ais,”  and  to 
show  its  principal  points  of  difference  from 
the  other  great  sy^ms.  His  attempt  is 
logically  and  ^li^ically  impeccable;  but  a 
lawyer  trained  in  the  Common  Law  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  is  more  ^ruck  by  the  similari¬ 
ties  of  the  two  sy^ems,  as  amply  exemplified 
herein.  We  have  always  had  with  us  lay  and 
professional  thinkers  to  wonder  whether 
“juAice”  and  “law,"  as  represented  by  our 
Common  law,  are  in  truth  synonymous  con¬ 
cepts;  and  the  answer  (pace  Jeremy  Bentham) 
is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  facft  that  a  juris¬ 
prudence  as  different  in  method  and  in 
philosophy  as  the  Civil  Law  reaches  the  same 
result  in  moA  important  que^ions  of  sub- 
^antive  law:  see  Solus’  discussions  of  adultery, 
of  unju^  enrichment  (quasi'delits)  and  of  the 
law  of  contract.  This  book  should  be  intereAing 
to  the  layman  desirous  of  knowing  something 
of  the  sy^m  of  law  which  is  that  of  mo^ 
of  the  world  today. — Ben  Bruce  Blal^eney. 
Oklahoma  City. 

•  Ferdinand  Brunot  et  Charles  Bruneau. 

Prxis  de  grammaire  hiSlorique  de  la  langue 

franfaise.  Paris.  Masson.  1937.  796  pages.  52 
francs. — A  very  thorough  analysis  of  the 
internal  hi^ry  of  the  French  language 
from  the  origins  to  the  present  day.  To  make 
certain  that  the  external  hi^ry  shall  not  be 
hazy  to  the  reader  M.  Brunot  has  inserted 
a  sommaire  chronologique.  It  was  in  1887  that 
he  published  his  fir  A  edition  of  this  manual. 
In  1933  a  complete  revision  was  issued,  with 
the  collaboration  of  M.  Bruneau,  and  the  book 
now  before  us  is  a  second  edition  of  that 
revision.  As  we  should  expedt  from  the  pens 
of  these  two  di^inguished  scholars  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  is  thoroughly  matured  and  au¬ 
thoritative.  It  is  a  defedt  for  the  ^udent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  so  much  repetition  of  ma¬ 
terial,  even  though  it  may  be  repeated  from 
a  different  angle.  In  a  few  instances  there  is 
inconsi^ency.  In  paragraph  96  we  are  told 
that  velar  1  vocalized  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century;  in  paragraph  162  this  change 
is  dated  towards  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  some  minor  discrepancy  in 
the  rough  dates  assigned  to  the  divisions 
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Vulgar  Latin,  Preliterary  French  (Low 
Romance),  and  Old  French  proper.  The  la^ 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  revival  of 
conscious  literature.  In  the  chronological  sum¬ 
mary  Brunot  dates  the  beginnings  of  Old 
French  towards  1050;  further  on  in  the  man¬ 
ual  Bruneau  uses  the  date  900.  (I  myself  should 
not  date  the  lingua  romana  ruStica  or  Low 
Romance  before  700  at  the  earlier,  but  this 
is  ^ill  a  matter  of  opinion.)  It  is  not  Recht 
which  rhymes  with  foreSt  in  the  Parsifal 
(paragraph  85);  it  is  sleht  (Pars.  601,9-10).  TTiis 
manual  is  very  comprehensive:  it  Judies  the 
French  language  from  the  viewpoint  of  pho¬ 
netics,  phonology,  word-formation,  morphol¬ 
ogy,  syntax,  and  versification.  For  advanced 
indents  it  will  continue  to  be  a  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation,  with  a  certain  amount  of  charm  in  its 
presentation. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  A.  Bouzat.  Chimie  gennale.  Paris.  Colin. 

1936.  224  pages.  10.50  and  12  francs. — 

This  little  book  purports  to  present  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chemistry  in  a  simple  and  compre¬ 
hensible  manner.  It  lays  the  groundwork  very 
well  for  the  understanding  of  the  most  modem 
theories  and  scientific  discoveries.  A  minimum 
of  mathematics  is  used.  In  only  one  chapter 
(on  chemical  kinetics)  are  mathematical  formu¬ 
las  applied.  The  rather  involved  subjedts  of 
radio-adtivity  and  the  constitution  of  the  atom 
are  presented  clearly.  The  book  will  be  useful 
to  university  and  other  advanced  Audents 
interested  in  general  chemistry,  to  technicians 
in  the  industrial  field,  who  may  obtain  very 
valuable  help  to  supplement  their  pradtical 
experience,  and  to  laymen  who  wish  to  bring 
their  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  up  to 
date.  Its  brevity  and  clarity  make  it  possible 
to  Study  it  from  cover  to  cover  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time. — W.  Schweisheimer.  New 
Rochelle,  New  York. 

•  Henry  de  CJeymuller.  Stvedenborg  et  les 
Phenomenes  Psychiques.  Paris.  EmeSt  Le- 

roux.  461  pages.  35  francs. — This  lucid  and 
interesting  Study  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
scientist  and  clairvoyant  delves  deeply  into 
the  much  debated  sphere  of  para-psychic 
phenomena  and  occult  traditions.  Owing  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  such  contemporaries  as 
Bleuler,  Driesch,  Schrenck-Notzing,and  others, 
present-day  controversies  on  the  subjeeft  of 
para-psychology  have  loSt  much  of  their  former 
prejudicial  dogmatism  and  dilettantic  fideism. 
GeymuUer  handles  his  delicate  problem  with 
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skill  and  eame^ness.  He  is  aided  by  a  sound 
philosophical  training  and  an  innate  capacity 
for  clarity  of  thought.  His  critical  discussion 
of  spiritism  is  scholarly,  matter'of'fadt  and 
open'ininded. — Kurt  Franl(  Reinhardt.  Stan- 
ford  University. 

•  Robert  Coffin.  Le  Rormin  des  Anguilles. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  217  pages.  15 

francs. — We  have  had  the  romance  of  bees 
and  ants,  then  romanticized  biographies  of 
great  or  near^great  men.  M.  Coffin  seeks  a  new 
thrill  in  the  my^rious  ways  of  eels:  “le  plus 
passionnant  roman  de  pohcier.  .  .  que  Ton 
puisse  ecrire.”  Little  was  known  of  them  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  lait  century;  it  was  some' 
times  held  that  they  sprang  by  spontaneous 
generation  from  the  mud.  The  lively  account 
of  theories  and  discoveries  is  not  the  leait 
fascinating  part  of  the  book.  Much  remains  to 
be  explained,  and  M.  Coffin  will  not  let  us 
forget  it;  my^ery  intensifies  the  thrill.  We  may 
be  certain  that  European  eels  are  the  champion 
navigators  of  the  world.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  depth  of  the  ocean,  north  of  the  Bermudas; 
carried  to  Europe  by  the  gulf  ^ream,  they 
evolve  as  they  travel.  After  reaching  maturity 
in  fresh  water,  the  eels  return  to  their  birth' 
place  to  spawn,  but  this  time  follow  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  Whether  they  then  undergo  further 
metamorphoses  or  perish  is  not  known.  In  the 
presence  of  this  elan  vital,  M.  Coffin  asks 
humanity  to  be  humble;  such  energy  and  un' 
erring  in^lindt  raise  the  question  whether  it 
was  not  pure  accident  which  in  the  beginning 
gave  supremacy  to  man.  Enthusiasm  for  the 
subjecft  begets  a  colorful  ^yle  and  this  popu' 
larization  of  aquatic  zoology  is  certain  of  suc' 
cess. — Benj.  M.  Woodhridge.  Reed  College. 

•  M.  Iline.  Les  Montagnes  et  les  hommes. 

Traduit  du  Russe  par  Elsa  Triolet.  Paris. 

^itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936.  272 
pages.  12  francs. — An  account,  with  special 
reference  to  Russia,  of  what  man  has  done  to 
control  nature  and  increase  her  productivity. 
From  time  immemorial  irrigation  has  caused  the 
desert  to  bloom,  but  mo^  of  these  efforts 
were  inconsequential  and  unscientific  in  com' 
parison  with  the  ambitious  reclamation  and 
agricultural  projects  now  contemplated  by 
the  Soviet.  Overgrazing,  responsible  for  the 
moving  sand  dunes  of  Kara'koum,  is  to  be 
remedied  through  seeding  from  aeroplanes  and 
artificial  watering.  A  variety  of  wheat  well 
suited  to  Russia  has  been  found  and  per' 
feCted  through  scientific  expeditions  and  exper' 


iments.  A  summary  of  present  knowledge  of 
weather  control  and  an  elaborate  description 
of  instruments  used  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  locate 
new  mineral  deposits  close  the  volume.  Char' 
aCterized  by  a  prosaic  simplicity  and  a  didaCtic 
redundancy,  the  book  contains,  besides  much 
interesting  (but  not  always  accurate)  informa' 
tion,  those  numerous  digressions  on  the  super' 
iority  of  Communism  inevitable  in  a  popular' 
ization  of  the  ideals  of  the  five  year  plans. — 
Marjorie  T^ice  Boyer.  Riegelsville,  Pennsyl' 
vania. 

•  Raymond  Mallet.  La  Demence.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1935.  176  pages.  10.50 

francs. — ^This  small  volume  presents  an  in' 
tereSting  analysis  of  recent  developments  in 
psychiatric  theory.  Dr.  Mallet  discusses  the 
relationship  between  the  psychoneuroses  (hys' 
teria,  psycha^enia,  et  cetera)  and  the  psy' 
choses,  and  points  out  certain  ftllades  in' 
herent  in  current  theories  concerning  the 
nature  of  dementia.  This  book  will  be  of  special 
intere^  and  value  to  the  psychiatric  and  the 
psychologic. — S.  A.  Switzer.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  P(aul)  LeCer  et  J(acques)  Millot.  Les 
races  humaines.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 

1936. 10.50  francs. — A  number  in  the  excellent 
series  which  wishes  to  “Vulgariser  sans  abais' 
ser.”  M.  LeCer  is  a  laboratory  chief  at  the 
Paris  Museum  of  Natural  HiCory  and  his  co' 
author  is  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Sorbonne. 
The  manual  is  delightfully  written  and  treats 
the  classification  of  the  exiCing  racial  types, 
fossil  remains  of  man,  Cudy  of  environment 
as  an  influence,  racial  crossings,  and  compara' 
tive  CatiCics  on  growth,  blood,  metabolism, 
skin,  pathology,  etc.  For  those  who  desire  a 
good  introdu<ftion  to  anthropology  this  book 
will  serve  the  purpose.  It  contains  some 
propaganda.  In  answer  to  the  claims  of  pan' 
Cermanism  the  authors  endeavor  to  show 
that  all  exicing  races  are  mixed  and  that 
hybridization  breeds  superior  rather  than 
inferior  peoples.  This  laC  is  true  within  limits. 
We  Americans  are  accused  of  treating  minor 
races  unfiiirly.  Many  Europeans  do  not  under' 
Cand  the  psychic  readtions  which  any  normal 
individual  feels  towards  a  racial  minority  of 
different  cultural  and  physical  charadteriCics. 
This  is  due  partly  to  natural  conservatism — 
hoCility  towards  features  and  mannerisms 
that  are  different — and  partly  to  a  fear  that 
one  may  be  surpassed  in  numbers  and  thus 
controlled  some  day  by  the  alien  element. 
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In  France  there  is  no  large  racial  minority 
differing  radically  from  the  average  French- 
man;  hence  he  has  no  prejudice  againA  in¬ 
dividuals  of  Oriental  or  of  African  Aock. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Jean  Rostand.  Inse^les.  (Voir  et  Savoir). 

Paris.  Flammarion.  5.50  francs. — A  fas¬ 
cinating  book  on  the  ancient  and  powerful 
class  of  insecfts,  numbering  over  500,000  species 
that  have  already  been  described.  Their 
^ru(fture,  their  senses,  their  adaptations  to 
the  environment,  their  organizations,  their 
life  hi^ries,  habits,  and  in^indts  are  brie6y 
sketched.  The  text  is  well  and  intere^ingly 
written  and  is  illu^rated  by  a  wealth  of  re¬ 
markable  and  illuminating  photographs. — 
Margaret  M.  J^ice.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•  Charles  Benoit.  Le  Machiavelisme.  III. 

Apres  Machiavel.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  395 

pages. — For  Charles  Benoit,  venerable  ^tes- 
man  that  he  is,  Machiavellianism  is  a  perfedt 
political  theory  which  was  adtive  before  Ma- 
chiavelli  himself  and  which  has  continued 
to  inspire  all  great  ^tesmen.  Benito  Musso¬ 
lini,  he  remarks,  is  one  of  the  mo^  recent  lead¬ 
ers  who  avows  his  indebtedness  to  this  system. 
Machiavellianism  is  pure  political  theory 
divorced  from  ethics,  but  not  denying  ethics 
as  a  code  independent  of  ^tecraft.  M.  Benoit 
was  for  many  years  the  representative  of 
France  in  the  Netherlands.  He  is  an  ardent 
monarchic.  This  is  the  third  of  his  series  on 
Machiavelli — the  fir^  volume  appeared  in  1907 
and  dealt  with  the  period  avant  Machiavel; 
the  second,  concerned  with  Machiavelli  him¬ 
self,  was  published  in  1915.  Among  the  ^tes- 
men  who  have  been  inspired  by  Machiavelli. 
Benoit  accords  Francesco  Guicciardini  the 
moA  prominent  place.  Nothing  of  importance, 
he  says,  has  been  done  on  Machiavelli  since 
Villari  and  Tommasini.  Benoit’s  own  contri¬ 
bution  is  summed  up  beA  in  the  title  of  his 
la^  chapter  in  this  book:  le  Machiavelisme  per' 
petuel. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Etiennctte  Beuque.  Ou  Va  I'lrlande?  Pa¬ 
ris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1935.  255  pages.  12  francs. — A  concise  ana¬ 
lytical  ^udy  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  Irish 
Free  State.  With  a  r&ume  of  the  hi^ory  of 
colonization,  of  the  Ul^r  problem,  and  of  the 
uncompromising  policy  of  early  English  rule 
as  introdudtion,  the -author  devotes  a  more 


detailed  ^udy  to  the  rise  of  De  Valera's  fifteen 
years  of  influence.  A  copy  of  the  Free  State's 
ConAitution'  and  an  analysis  of  De  Valera's 
program  make  the  book  doubly  intere^ing. — 
Leslie  S.  Brady.  Miami  University. 

•  Jean-Richard  Bloch.  Espagne,  Espagne! 

Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1936.  268  pages.  12  francs. — Bloch  visited 
Spain  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
and  philosophically  reports  not  only  what  he 
saw  but  what  he  heard.  He  is  entirely  with 
the  government  in  its  war  with  the  Fascia. 
The  discordant  points  of  view  represented  by 
syndicali^  and  communis  and  sociali^  in- 
tere^  him.  For  the  present,  he  was  told,  com¬ 
mon  necessity  unites  the  friends  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Later,  however,  the  issue  muA  be 
settled  between  the  anarchies  of  Catalonia 
and  the  socialists  of  CaStille.  Bloch  interviewed 
many  leaders  of  the  government,  such  as 
Azaiia  and  Largo  Caballero.  The  author  pre¬ 
sents  a  vivid  pidture  of  the  Spanish  masses 
fighting  as  a  man  againSt  the  invading  army 
and  supplements  his  own  account  (which  in¬ 
cludes  several  magazine  articles)  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix  on  such  vital  issues  as  the  church  and 
Spanish  misery  as  seen  by  various  publici^. — 
J.  A.  B. 

•  Francis  Carco.  Les  Hommes  en  cage.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1936.  254  pages.  15  francs. 

— Carco  visits  some  ten  or  so  central  French 
prisons,  not  out  of  curiosity  or  sadism,  as  he 
himself  explains,  but  drawn  by  a  natural  im¬ 
pulse  or  penchant,  having  as  a  boy  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  penitentiary,  and  sums  up 
his  interviews  with  unfortunate  “caged  men,'' 
these  moral  freaks,  flocked  together  in  a  “mome 
troupeau  charge  du  poids  de  toutes  les  mon^tru- 
osites,"  no  matter  how  disparate  their  nature. 
It  is  through  these  interviews,  faithfully  re¬ 
ported,  that  the  reader  gathers  a  complete  idea 
of  the  situation.  In  Carco's  usual  sinewy,  virile 
^yle,  this  ^udy  appears  as  powerful  as  life 
itself,  and  juA  as  inconclusive.  There  is  no 
dissertation,  no  moralizing,  the  reader  accom¬ 
panies  the  writer  on  his  visits  of  the  prisons, 
and  is  then  left  alone  to  think  it  all  over. — 
Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Henri  Decugis.  Le  DeStin  des  Races 
Blanches.  Paris.  Librairie  de  France. 

1935.  402  pages. — The  economic  foundations 
of  life  are  moving  westward.  The  United 
States,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  India,  and 
China,  continually  increase  their  produdtion 
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of  basic  materials  and  manufadtured  goods, 
frequently  competing  in  world  markets  with 
products  from  WeAem  Europe.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  older  European  countries 
muA  abandon  their  druggies  with  one  another 
for  world  markets  in  order  to  save  themselves. 

Excellent  ^tati^ics,  charts,  and  maps  illus^ 
trate  the  world  economic  situation.  The  argU' 
ment  is  excellently  presented.  But  a  reviewer 
may  venture  a  criticism  upon  the  following 
points.  A  capitali^ic  economy  mu^  seek  world 
markets.  It  is  continually  plagued  by  a  surplus 
of  goods,  capital,  and  equipment.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  Webern  Europe,  but  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  whose  products  continually 
compete  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  that  the  situation  is 
interpreted  altogether  corredtly  in  this  book. 
It  is  not  the  peoples  of  We^m  Europe  againA 
the  reA  of  the  world  that  is  the  problem  of 
present  day  economy.  It  is,  rather,  how  all  of 
the  people  everywhere  can  free  themselves 
from  the  international  anarchy  that  continu' 
ally  results  in  armed  conflidts  and  misery. — 
Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Raymond  A.  Dior.  Les  Juifs.  Paris.  Cra' 
pouillot.  September,  1936. 72  large  double- 

column  pages.  10  francs. — These  large-format 
Crapouillot  monographs,  with  their  long-range 
cover  effedts,  their  incoherent  processions  of 
documenting  illu^rations,  frequently  shocking 
or  terrible,  their  air  of  relentless  frankness  in 
the  treatment  of  delicate  que^ions  (Raymond 
A.  Dior  ends  this  patch-work  Hi^ory  of  the 
Jews  with  the  declaration:  “.  .  .nous  avons 
ecrit  ces  choses  parce  que  nous  sommes  libres 
de  nos  propos”).  are  among  the  mo^  ^king 
te^imonies  of  the  times.  Dior  maintains  that 
the  Jews  are  not  a  people,  that  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  at  sixes  and  sevens  among  themselves, 
and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  Jewish 
“que^ion,”  which  is  a  que^ion  only  because 
the  Leon  Daudets  and  the  Julius  Streichers 
perversely  insi^  on  making  it  a  diflScult  prob¬ 
lem  when  it  is  exadtly  as  simple  as  2  minus  2 
equals  0,  is  to  let  their  inevitable  assimilation 
with  the  re^  of  humanity  work  itself  out. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Waldemar  George.  L'Humanisme  et  I'Idee 
de  Patrie.  I^aris.  Fasquelle.  1936.  250 

pages.  12  francs. — M.  George  is  an  art  critic, 
who,  convinced  that  “arti^ic  ta^es  correspond, 
in  a  certain  measure,  to  political  ideas,”  makes 
an  excursion  into  the  domain  of  sociology  and 
poh'tics.  The  term  humanism  is  scarcely  found 


in  his  pages  until  the  end,  but  the  reader  infers 
he  would  define  it  as  “la  hierarchie  des  valeurs 
spirituelles.”  Democracy,  he  declares,  has 
ended  in  crass  materialism  and  is  doomed. 
Mussolini  is  apparently  the  high  prieA  of  the 
latent  humanism  and  the  principles  of  Italian 
friscism  are  defined  to  save  the  world.  M. 
George  declares  in  his  preamble:  “toutes  mes 
sympathies  allaient  aux  partis  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  It  is  then  piquant  to  note  that  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  Italian  fascism  recalls,  at  times,  the 
ideas  of  Rousseau  in  Le  Contrat  Social.  Mus¬ 
solini  has  taken  some  leaves  from  the  great 
Genevan. — The  book  will  often  irritate  by  its 
dogmatism  and  ^ill  ofrener  amuse  by  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  author,  but  simulating 
it  is. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Renaud  de  Jouvenel.  Panorama  de  TAme- 

rique  Latine.  Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  In¬ 
ternationales.  1936.  12  francs.  173  pages.  10 
francs. — ^To  obtain  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  a  short  resume  of 
their  hiSory  and  a  picfture  of  current  events 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  one  might  do  much 
worse  than  read  this  little  book.  The  author 
is  a  joumaliS  who  has  a  diSinS  gift  for 
putting  much  information  into  few  words. 
His  political  views  are  leftiS,  and  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  sympathies.  Hence  perhaps, 
his  Sridtures  upon  dictators  and  North  Amer¬ 
ican  capitalism  and  his  portrayal  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Latin 
America  may  be  discounted.  Yet  his  words 
drive  home  to  the  unbiased  reader  the  sad 
convicftion  that  conditions  are  pretty  terrible 
in  some  of  the  countries  mentioned,  judged 
even  by  our  own  none  too  delicate  ^ndards 
in  this  country.  For  instance,  in  Peru  the 
Indians,  who  form  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  population,  are  largely  illiterate  and  have 
little  or  no  voice  in  the  government.  Many  of 
them  have  been  reduced  to  serfdom  by  the 
ruling  classes  and  the  re^  are  completely 
ignored.  Speaking  of  the  Quechua  Indians,  the 
author  says:  “Ignore  du  Perou,  ils  en  ignorent 
meme  la  langue.”  How  can  a  nation  progress 
under  such  conditions? — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Max  Marin.  Le  retour  d'Israel.  Paris.  Des- 

clee  de  Brouwer.  1935.  100  pages. — 
Written  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of 
view,  this  ^udy  is  concise  in  ^tement,  sane 
and  well  documented.  The  author,  whose 
familiarity  with  every  detail  of  the  Old 
Te^ment  is  extraordinary,  discusses  a  num- 
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her  of  interc^ing  fulfilments  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  the  political,  economic  and  spiritual 
results  of  the  Jewish  rejeeftion  of  Jesus,  the 
ZioniA  movement,  the  e^blishment  of  a 
national  Jewish  home,  and  the  prospedts  for 
the  ultimate  acceptance  of  Catholicism  by  the 
Jews.  Though  the  author's  conclusions  are  no 
doubt  often  debatable,  he  has  dug  up  some 
fadts  that  are  not  generally  known,  and  he 
presents  his  case  well. — R.  L.  Lindsey.  Nop 
man,  Oklahoma. 

•  M.'P.  Nicolas.  De  J^ietzsche  d  Hitler. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1936.  191  pages.  12 
francs. — M.  Nicolas  is  an  enthusiaA  for  the 
dodtrines  of  Nietzsche.  He  has  been  annoyed 
at  the  way  in  which  the  Nazi  movement  in 
Germany  has  made  this  great  thinker  its 
official  philosopher.  He  quotes  from  the  cop 
respondence  and  works  of  Nietzsche  to  show 
that  he  was  not  an  anti'SemitiA,  a  nationali^, 
or  a  ritualist,  nor  was  he  a  profound  admirer 
of  the  German  people.  I  have  no  brief  to  hold 
for  Nietzsche  the  “philosophical  poet”  nor  do 
I  adhere  to  all  that  has  been  said  by  the 
National  Socially,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
M.  Nicolas  has  not  taken  everything  into 
account.  Of  course  Nietzsche  does  not  fore- 
shadow  all  the  Nazi  dodtrines,  but  it  is  held, 
and  I  believe  rightly,  that  his  concept  of  the 
Uebermensch  pointed  the  way  to  what  is  now 
taught  by  Hitler.  Nietzsche  was  not  consistent 
in  all  his  writings — no  one  ever  is — but  the 
importance  which  he  attached  to  Will  made 
him  a  forerunner  of  the  present  regime  in 
Germany. 

Although  it  is  only  incidental  to  the  thesis 
of  this  book  I  should  like  to  comment  upon  and 
defend  what  M.  Nicolas  refers  to  somewhat 
disparagingly  as  ritual.  Many  of  our  modem 
thinkers  keep  forgetting  the  human  equation. 
Man  is  Still  far  from  perfection,  but  he  has 
great  visions  at  times,  before  sinking  back 
reluctantly  to  console  himself  with  something 
less  difficult.  It  is  the  duty  of  leaders  among 
men,  by  means  of  necessary  organization  and 
dramatic  presentation,  to  preserve  for  man 
his  higher  levels.  Christianity  in  its  inception 
needed  no  elaborate  organization,  but  it  is  the 
Church’s  ritual  and  hierarchy  that  have  kept 
vivid  through  the  centuries  the  sacrifice  and 
ethics  of  Jesus.  In  the  same  way  such  a  political 
vision  as  freedom  and  justice  for  all  men  needs 
ritual  and  organization  to  keep  it  before  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
If  Hitler  believes  that  his  doeftrine  also  is 
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a  supreme  revelation,  of  a  sort,  it  is  only 
natural  and  logical  that  he  should  see  the  need 
for  ritual. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Univer' 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Louis  Andre.  Les  Sources  de  I'Hidoire  de 
France.  XVIIe  Siecle.  (1610'1715).  Tome 

VIII.  Hi^oire  provinciale  et  locale.  Essai  sur 
les  sources  6trangeres.  Additions  et  Correc' 
tions.  Table  generale.  Paris.  AuguSte  Picard. 

1935.  613  pages  oeftavo.  60  francs. — The  con' 
eluding  volume  of  this  useful  reference  work 
faces  first  the  problem  of  furnishing  a  usable 
bibliography  of  works  on  provincial  and  local 
history.  Sudi  matter,  for  the  busy  and  cultured 
seventeenth  century,  is  enormous  in  amount. 
But  Professor  Andre  is  not  a  mere  cataloguer. 
He  has  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  dis' 
criminating  between  rubbish  and  record  which 
has  some  value,  and  of  giving  some  idea  of  the 
charaefter  of  the  material  which  he  decides  to 
list.  He  has  a  separate  sedtion  for  the  Etats 
Provinciaux,  which  he  has  convinced  himself 
had  more  initiative  and  importance,  even  in 
the  oppressive  period  of  Louis  XIV,  than  is 
commonly  supposed;  one  dealing  with  the  nar' 
rowly  limited  local  histories  and  “livres  de 
raison”  (covering  more  than  600  works  and 
125  of  his  large  pages);  and  well  toward  200 
pages  devoted  to  the  contemporary  foreign 
sources.  In  compiling  this  laSt  list,  which  mu^ 
have  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  perplexity,  he 
has  confined  himself  to  the  material  which  is 
available  in  Paris  and  in  which  the  treatment 
of  France  is  not  merely  incidental  but  is  the 
main  part  or  one  of  the  main  parts  of  the  record. 
The  gigantic  and  puzzling  nature  of  his  task  is 
evidenced  by  the  ffidt  that  he  is  compelled 
to  include  in  this  volume  nearly  70  pages  of 
additions  and  correeftions,  which  are  in  no 
sense  an  indication  that  the  work  has  been  care' 
lessly  done,  but  only  that  the  abundance  and 
elusiveness  of  his  material  made  the  enterprise 
one  of  those  which  are  never  completed.  LaSt 
of  all  is  a  painstaking  index  of  the  entire  work, 
an  accumulation  of  information  whose  value 
for  historians  cannot  be  overestimated. — H. 
K.  B. 

•  Adrien  Dausette.  L' Affaire  Wilson  et  la 
Chute  du  President  Grevy.  Paris.  Perrin. 

1936.  285  pages.  12  francs. — In  1887,  Wilson, 
the  scMi'in'law  of  the  president  of  the  Republic 
Grevy,  used  his  high  position  and  connedions 
to  operate  a  shady  traffic  involving  the  sale  of 
the  Legion  d'Honneur  to  moneyed  individuals. 
The  newspapers  disclosed  the  traffic  and  the 
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ensuing  scandal  caused  Gr^vy  to  set  an  un- 
constitutional  precedent  by  resigning  the 
executive  power.  The  revelation  of  corruption 
in  high  office  caused  the  nation  to  look  upon  its 
newly  acquired  parliamentary  institutions  with 
distrust  and  cynidsm,  thereby  weakening  their 
popular  support  and  rekindling  the  hope  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Republic, 
liiis  scandal  which  shook  the  foundations 
of  the  Third  Republic  and  contributed  to  the 
weakening  of  the  executive  power  in  France, 
is  here  recounted  in  a  confused  narrative  and  a 
colorless  Style. — Sylvain  S.  Minault.  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College. 

•  D.  Centore-Bineau.  Saint'Juit  (1767'94). 

Preface  de  Gerard  Walter.  Paris.  Payot. 

1936.  294  pages.  25  francs. — The  author  has 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Saint-JuSt  and  he 
writes  pleasantly.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
utilized  recent  publications  by  O.  Boutanquoi, 
Jean  Hanoteau,  and  Ame  Ording  which  throw 
additional  light  on  Saint-JuSt's  Strange,  incon- 
silent  career.  Those  who  sympathize  with  the 
addons  of  Robespierre  and  the  Montagne 
during  twenty  hedtic  months  of  the  Terreur 
will  read  this  book  with  approval.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  do  not  have  such  sympathy,  nor 
docs  the  writer  of  the  preface  offer  unqualified 
agreement.  He  suggests  that  the  political  role 
played  by  Saint- JuSt  was  not  very  great,  that 
his  real  interest  for  us  lies  in  a  Study  of  his 
complex  personality.  A  volume  in  Payot’s  well 
known  Bibliotheque  hi^lorique  series. — Urban 
T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

•  Princesse  de  Chimay.  Madame  Tallien, 

RoyaliSte  et  Revolutionnaire.  Paris.  Plon. 

1936.  310  pages.  18  francs. — Theresia  Cabar¬ 
rus,  known  as  “Our  Lady  of  Thermidor”  after 
the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  was  one  of 
the  most  notorious  women  of  the  French 
Revolution.  As  mistress  and  wife  of  the  infa¬ 
mous  Terrorist,  Tallien,  as  mi^ress  of  the 
Diredtor,  Barras,  of  the  banker,  Ouvrard,  and 
of  others,  and  as  hoStess  to  many  licentious 
celebrities  during  the  Diredtory,  she  gained 
an  unenviable  reputation.  Despite  these  fadts, 
the  Princess  Chimay,  who  is  a  descendant  of 
Mme  Tallien,  has  made  a  plausible  plea  in 
her  defense.  Instead  of  focusing  attention  upon 
the  sensational  and  the  lurid,  the  Princess 
has  placed  her  emphasis  upon  Mme  Tallien’s 
adts  of  kindness  toward  prisoners  and  suspedts 
at  Bordeaux  during  the  Terror  and  at  Paris 
during  the  Readtion,  and  upon  the  laSt  thirty 
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years  of  her  life  (1805-1835)  as  the  devoted 
wife  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay.  Let  it  be  noted, 
however,  that  while  important  fadts  in  her  life 
are  not  omitted,  questionable  incidents  are 
lightly  commented  upon  or  glossed  over  and 
some  unreliable  sources  are  utilized,  particu¬ 
larly  in  proving  that  M.  Tallien  supported  a 
royalist  conspiracy.  As  a  whole  the  biography 
is  a  pleasant  account  of  Mme  Tallien’s  adven¬ 
turous  life. — Kenneth  L.  Culver.  Berkeley, 
California. 

•  Bouchta  and  Zora  El  Baghdadi  et  Chris¬ 
tian  Richard.  Vie  du  Pacha  Si  Moham' 

med  El  Baghdadi.  Paris.  Larose.  1936.  161 
pages.  12  francs. — This  biographical  sketch  of 
one  of  Morocco’s  greatest  Pachas  gives  a  rather 
brief  history  of  Morocco,  especially  during  the 
“period  of  transition’’  (from  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  to  the  establishment  of 
the  protedtorate).  It  then  enlarges  upon  the 
effedts  of  the  establishment  of  the  protedtorate 
up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Si  Mohammed 
in  1932. 

Written  by  a  nephew  and  niece  of  the 
Soldier-Pacha,  substantiated  by  various  offi¬ 
cers  of  high  rank  in  the  French  Army,  and  en¬ 
riched  by  the  research  of  Professor  Christian 
Richard,  this  document  of  the  life  and  exploits 
of  an  outstanding  son  of  Islam  is  an  interesting 
and  authentic  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Morocco. — Streeter  Stuart.  Durant,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Omer  Englebert.  Vie  et  Conversion  d'^ve 
Lavalliere.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  338  pages. 

16.50  francs. — What  caused  ^ve  Lavalliere 
to  renounce  a  dazzling  career  for  religion? 
M.  Englebert  offers  here  his  answer  to  the 
riddle.  It  is  not  convincing.  He  is  too  anxious 
to  make  a  saint  of  Lavalliere  at  all  costs. 
He  divides  her  life  into  three  parts :  1)  unhappy, 
rebellious  and  tragic  youth;  2)  years  of  h^d 
work  rewarded  by  unhoped-for,  much-en¬ 
joyed  and  long-lived  success;  3)  unexpected, 
swift  and  definite  conversion.  His  method  is 
sinple:  he  rejects  flatly  (p.  147)  the  psycho¬ 
logical  approach,  and  sweeps  aside  all  ^t  has 
been  written  hitherto  on  the  subject  as 
biased  and  false.  His  is  the  true  answer. 
Lavalliere  left  the  world  because  she  learned 
to  love  God.  His  main  sources  of  information 
are  ^ve’s  letters  and  journal  and  Leona’s  me¬ 
moirs,  all  of  which  are  notoriously  false,  as  he 
himself  confesses  more  than  once.  So,  the 
problem  ^ill  remains  unsolved  and  since  it  is 
an  intere^ing  one,  let  us  hope  someone  will 
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come  along,  free  frcwn  either  religious  passion  or 
prejudice,  who  will  write  a  ^raight  biography 
of  this  puzzling  a(^tress. — Helene  Paquin  Canta' 
rella.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  L.  Gautier  Vignal.  Erasme.  1466-1 5.36. 
Paris.  Payot.  1936.  282  pages.  20  francs. 

— A  splendid  addition  to  Erasmian  literature. 
To  one  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  “the  apo^le  of  tolerance  and  modera¬ 
tion”  by  fac^tual  ^tements  only,  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  no  better  work.  The  author  has  per¬ 
formed  the  tour  de  force  of  condensing  the 
exiting  information  on  Gerrit  Gerritszoon 
into  less  than  300  lucidly  written  pages.  So¬ 
berly  written — almo^  too  soberly — the  book 
is  never  dry;  nor  is  it  ever  monotonous.  No 
item  receives  more  than  a  paragraph  of  a  few 
lines.  Wisely,  the  author  refrains  from  per¬ 
sonal  comments  of  any  kind.  Only  in  the 
preface  (4  pages)  and  in  the  po^tface  (6  ditto) 
do  we  6nd  anything  in  the  way  of  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  or  evaluation  of  Rotterdam’s  illuArious 
son.  But  these  ten  pages  are  excellently  done 
and  hit  the  mark.  Alack  and  alas!  If  poor  Desi- 
derius  were  to  return  in  this  year  of  grace  1937 
to  do  his  teaching  and  preaching,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  would  find  an  even  deafer  ear 
among^  Marxi^,  Communis,  SocialiAs, 
Fascia,  Hitlerites,  Stalinitcs  and  hordes  of 
saber  rattlers,  than  he  did  among^  Catholics, 
Prote^nts,  Aiubapti^,  and  others  of  his 
time.  Nay,  were  he  to  live  now  in  certain 
countries,  he  would  probably  be  dealt  with  as 
summarily  as  were  Savonarola,  Bruno,  and  his 
own  excellent  friends  Thomas  More  and 
Bishop  Fisher. — The  appended  bibliography, 
from  Allen  to  Zweig,  contains  all  the  beft 
available  material.  The  book  deserves  its  place 
as  a  work  of  reference  and,  as  such,  should 
have  an  index. — Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

•  J.  Lucas-Dubreton.  Rachel.  Paris.  Tallan- 
dier.  1936.  222  pages.  12  francs. — From 

the  gutter  to  the  higher  pinnacle  as  the  ac¬ 
claimed  queen  of  tragedy,  to  extravagant 
riches  and  power  over  the  mo^  influential  men, 
then  swift  decadence  and  the  lingering  death 
of  a  consumptive:  what  a  subjecft  for  fiAion! 
But  it  is  reality;  such  was  the  life  of  Rachel. 
M.  Lucas-Dubreton  retells  it  here  in  a  volume 
of  popular  appeal  that  adds  nothing  new  to  the 
knowledge  of  Rachel  or  her  time.  That  this 
volume  has  caught  the  public  fancy  is  evident 
since  it  has  already  seen  seven  editions.  The 
sordid  element  so  noticeable  in  the  charaAer 


of  the  famous  tragedienne  and  in  her  life  is 
emphasized,  so  that  she  emerges  from  this  book 
in  her  complex,  compelling  yet  unattraAive 
personality  which  only  the  approach  of  death 
sobered  and  refined. 

It  is  a  good  Aory  well  told  in  a  flowing 
Ayle  w'ith  juA  the  proper  touch  of  irony. — 
Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  P.'V.  Stock.  Memorandum  d'un  Editeur. 
Deuxieme  Serie.  Paris.  Stock.  1936.  258 

pages.  15  francs. — In  this  book,  the  second  of 
a  series  of  three,  M.  Stock  continues  the  same 
plan  he  used  in  the  firA  volume  (v.  Boo\s 
Abroad,  Spring,  1936,  p.  185).  He  treats  in 
the  Deuxieme  Serie  Becque,  Clemenceau,  Na- 
daud,  Coquelin  Cadet,  de  Maupassant,  Bloy, 
de  risle-Adam,  and  Guillaumin.  Although  the 
author  enlivens  his  pages  with  Ariking  de¬ 
scriptions  of  his  charaAers’  physical  appearance 
and  personal  qualities,  he  makes  his  “person- 
nages  se  divulguer  eux-memes  sous  leur  vrai 
jour,  par  leurs  ecrits,  leur  correspondance,  que 
— (la  sienne)  complete — heureusement.” — R. 
Tyson  Wycl^pff.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Pittsburg. 

•  Harlette  Fernand-Gregh.  Vertige  de  }^ew 
Tor}{.  Paris.  Edgar  Malfere.  1935.  246 

pages.  15  francs. — There  is  no  guide  for  the 
French  traveller  in  New  York  except  Morand’s 
sparkling  narrative.  This  author  offers  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  his  book.  She  makes  a  creditable 
effort  to  forget  Europe  and  tells  the  touriA 
what  to  see,  do  and  even  what  to  eat  in  this 
“vertiginous”  city.  In  a  hurried  enumeration 
she  covers  everything  from  banks  and  Radio 
City  to  churches  and  night-life  in  Harlem, — 
nor  does  she  forget  to  give  us  her  personal 
impressions  of  American  women,  children  and 
American  life  in  general.  In  spite  of  amusing 
inaccuracies  the  book  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
piAure  of  the  metropolis. 

A  matter  of  faA  guide  Aill  remains  to  be 
written,  although  this  one  makes  agreeable 
reading  except  for  those  who  dislike  super¬ 
latives  and  lyricism.  One  feels  rather  too  much 
that  the  author,  in  reaAion  againA  Duhamel’s 
views,  attempts  to  explore  modem  induArial 
America  a  la  Chateaubriand. — Emanuel  von 
der  Muhll.  Princeton  University. 

•  Paul  Guinard.  Madrid:  L'Escorial  et  les 
anciennes  residences  royales.  Paris.  Re- 

nouard. — Continuing  the  series  “Les  Villes 
d’Art  Celebres,”  the  DireAor  of  the  InAitut 
Franjais  in  Madrid  provides  a  glorified  travel 
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book  about  his  adopted  home  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  any  prospedtive  visitor  to 
Spain’s  capital.  Not  only  is  the  hi^ory  and 
founding  of  Madrid  given  in  great  detail,  but 
in  text  and  illuAration  (there  are  133  photCH 
gravures),  he  tells  more  about  monuments 
and  museums  in  and  near  Madrid  than  mo^ 
of  the  natives  know.  Pradtically  everything  of 
importance  for  arti^,  architedt,  or  mere  sight' 
seer  receives  a  critical  and  juA  consideration. 
— L.  T.  S. 

•  Pierre  Lhande.  Le  rrumlin  d'Hemani. 
Paris.  Plon.  1936.  239  pages. — The  Basque 
country  is  inhabited  by  a  race  charadterized 
in  the  higher  degree  by  qualities  of  ^urdy 
independence  and  a  disinclination  to  obey  laws 
judged  by  them  unju^.  A  natural  result  of  this 
attitude  is  the  wholesale  smuggling  so  preva' 
lent  on  the  French-Spanish  frontier.  The  pres- 
cnt  book  contains  many  sketches  concerned 
with  this  illicit  traffic,  while  others  treat  of 
the  folk'lore  of  the  region,  and  ^till  others 
with  contemporary  cu^oms.  The  author  is  an 
authority  on  the  Basque  language.  He  spends 
his  vacations  among  the  mountaineers  whom 
he  loves  so  much,  and  whose  charadter  and 
habits  are  a  source  to  him  of  perennial  intere^. 
Any  one  who  cares  to  inform  himself  about 
life  in  the  Basque  country  will  be  delighted 
with  these  pages. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Henri  Baulig.  Geographic  Universelle, 
Tome  XIII.  Amerique  Septentrional. 

Paris.  Librairie  Armand  Colin.  90  francs. — 
Combining  the  objedtivity  of  the  foreigner 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  close  observer,  M. 
Baulig  has  written  an  exhauAive  treatise  on 
the  geology  and  geography  of  North  America 
in  his  two-volume  sedtion  of  the  monumental 
Geographic  Universelle.  Thirty  years’  ^udy  of 
geography,  four  of  them  spent  in  teaching  in 
American  universities,  have  prepared  the 
author  for  his  task,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  serious  fault  with  the  result.  Perhaps  the 
grave.4t  criticism  is  that,  with  a  geographer’s 
thoroughness,  M.  Baulig  leaves  nothing  to  the 
reader,  seemingly  waging  space  on  useless 
repetition.  He  ^rts  by  citing  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  North  American  continent, 
and  never  for  a  moment  assumes  that  his  public 
has  the  fainted  knowledge  of  the  area  save 
that  gleaned  from  the  book.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Baulic  uses  many  technical  geographic,  geo¬ 
logic,  and  morphologic  terms,  forcing  the  lay 
reader  to  skip  detailed  descriptions  of  ^rudture. 
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The  316'page  fir^  part  discusses  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  a  whole,  and  then  Canada,  New¬ 
foundland,  and  Alaska,  regionally.  The  324- 
page  second  part  is  confined  to  the  United 
States,  taking  up  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
its  future  prospedts,  fir^,  and  then  discussing 
it  region  by  region.  Both  volumes  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  figures  and  views,  though  the 
few  maps  are  confined  almo^  entirely  to 
economic  or  geologic  subjedts.  The  index  is 
remarkably  complete. 

On  the  whole,  the  two  volumes  present  an 
accurate  pidture  of  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent,  illuminating  not  only  for  a  European  but 
for  its  own  residents  as  well.  M.  Baulig’s 
analysis  of  North  America’s  future,  from  a 
French  viewpoint,  is  more  susceptible  to 
attack. — Arnold  Court.  Duncan,  Oklahoma. 

•  Abel  Lurkin.  Hiitoires  de  Bites  Pamilieres 
et  Sauvages.  Vervoz.  ^itions  de  St.  Hu¬ 
bert.  1936.  254  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — 
In  this  volume  M.  Lurkin  reveals  himself  a 
poet  whose  perception  of  beauty  comes  from 
close  observation  and  deep  love  of  ru^ic  life. 
“Tout  prM  de  nous  la  bete  poursuit  dans  le 
my^^re  son  6temel  vagabondage,  soumise  aux 
lois  traditionnelles  qui  regissent  au  rythme  des 
saisons,  de  sa  naissance  a  la  mort,  les  etapes  de 
sa  carriere  aventureuse.’’  Professional  natural¬ 
ly  may  not  accept  him — they  are  often  more 
irritable  than  the  artiy  whom  they  di^ru^ — 
but  his  welcome  on  Parnassus  is  assured.  It 
is  not  that  he  romanticises  his  rabbits,  pheas¬ 
ants  and  boars,  but  he  seeks  to  translate  their 
“psychology’’  in  the  language  of  men.  Then 
too,  his  eyes  are  open  to  catch  nature’s  craft 
in  each  season,  and  the  frame  may  equal  or 
surpass  the  pidture.  For  him  the  two  are  but 
one.  “En  automne,  quand  le  bois  qui  com¬ 
mence  a  mourir  agonise  sous  le  soleil,  sa  fin 
douce  et  lente  e^t  superbe  de  couleur  et  de 
maje^e  paisible.  Mais  quand  la  pluie  I’assaille, 
que  chaque  branche  e^  une  goutti^e,  que  du 
ciel  au  sol  traine  un  paravant  de  brume,  qu’un 
rideau  d’ondees  se  tend,  accroche  aux  tailhs 
comme  un  voile  gris,  le  bois  mourant  e^  mise¬ 
rable,  lourd  de  la  triysse  pesante  descendue 
des  nuages  d’Oue^.’’ — Benj.  M.  Woodbtidge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Paul  Vence.  Le  Vertige  des  Cimes.  Bru¬ 
xelles.  Les  l^itions  de  Belgique.  1936. 186 

pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — The  eloquent  title 
is  richly  ju^ified  and  mountain  lovers  will 
rejoice  in  this  evasion  from  the  vulgarity  of 
civilization.  The  author  knows  his  Switzerland 
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— the  glory  of  its  summits  and  the  tedious 
cosmopolitan  snobs  who  throng  its  summer 
hotels.  He  draws  skilfully  on  both  to  purify 
the  loves  of  his  protagonists  who,  with  the 
blessing  of  Mont  Blanc,  set  convention  at 
naught.  Will  the  charm  hold  at  Paris?  That  is 
no  part  of  his  ^ory ;  he  is  content  to  fascinate 
his  readers  with  Alpine  adventure. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Abel  Lurkin.  Moeurs  des  Condruses. 

Vervoz.  ^itions  de  St.  Hubert.  180 

pages. — Portraits  et  Confidences.  Ibid.  185 
pages.  15  Belgian  firancs. — The  fir^  is  a 
convincing  record  of  the  rapidly  disappearing 
manners  and  psychology  of  the  Condruse 
region  (south-ea^  Belgium,  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Ourthe.)  None  but  a  native 
could  gather  this  lore  for  the  peasants  are 
singularly  distrustful  of  Strangers.  M.  Lurkin, 
who  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  his  sub- 
jedtj  has  only  to  evoke  memories  to  find  the 
pidturesque.  He  has  sat  at  the  “sises”  (quilt- 
ing  parties),  sketching  the  arts  of  rustic  lovers, 
attended  auctions  of  parcels  of  land,  chatted 
with  “bribeux”  (mendiants),  “ptites  djins 
(petites  gens)  and  “menhaires,”  small  proprie¬ 
tors  who  are  frequent  but  Stoic  vidtims  of 
speculators.  Knowing  the  city,  he  is  the  better 
able  to  see  objedtively  the  peasants  whom  he 
prefers.  The  occasional  irony  is  all  for  the 
bourgeois.  The  sketches  are  so  vivid  that  it  is 
hard  to  choose:  Sises  and  L'Enterremera  are 
perhaps  the  moSt  quaint,  Varlets  the  moSt 
pathetic  in  its  Stark  simplicity:  the  Condruse 
accepts  life  as  it  comes,  and  is  not  given  to 
self  pity. 

The  cau^ic  Staccato  is  more  marked  in 
Portraits  et  Confidences.  Here  a  modem  La 
Bruyere  surveys  the  human  comedy  and  seizes 
the  choicest  moments  for  his  and  our  cogita¬ 
tion.  Personnages  en  fuite  d’auteur,  the  title  of 
the  last  sedtion,  might  well  serve  for  all.  No 
one  would  wish  to  be  caught  on  M.  Lurkin's 
horizon,  but  we  smile  at  these  anonymous 
marionettes  and  baptize  each  with  the  name 
of  an  acquaintance.  The  author  possesses  an 
eye  of  many  facets  with  a  Style  to  render 
tellingly  all  that  it  registers.  He  is  fully  aware 
of  his  command  of  language  and  it  is  not  by 
chance  that  one  of  his  moSt  savoury  chapters. 
La  Tarame,  (gift  of  gab),  is  aimed  at  tyros  in 
oratory. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Marcel  Braunschvig.  Regards  interieurs. 

Observations  et  meditations  d'une  vie. 

P^s.  Armand  Colin.  1937.  193  pages.  18 
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faancs. — The  author  is  well-known  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Students  of  French  literature  as  the  author 
of  ?(otre  litterature  etudiee  dans  les  textes  and 
other  literary  manuals.  In  this  book  he  con¬ 
tributes  a  series  of  pensees  refledting  his  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy,  grouped  in  chapters  with 
such  headings  as  L'individu  et  la  colle^ivite.  La 
souffrance,  etc.  Braunschvig  began  as  a  Student 
of  Bergson  but  he  has,  apparently,  lo^  the 
metaphysical  part  of  Bergson’s  teaching.  I 
should  classify  Braunschvig's  dodtrine  as 
Stoic  pragmatism:  it  is  the  philosophic  system 
of  the  average  Frenchman  which  has  made 
him  a  calm,  eminently  successful  man  of 
aflfairs.  While  I  prefer  the  neo-Thomism  of 
such  a  scholar  as  Etienne  Gilson,  nonetheless, 
some  of  us  are  profoundly  grateful  to  those 
who,  thinking  like  M.  Braunschvig,  have 
guarded  the  French  nation  from  radical  ex¬ 
tremes. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Maurice  Magre.  La  Poursuite  de  la  Sa' 
gesse.  Paris.  Charpentier.  1936. 191  pages. 

12  firancs. — Will  the  honeSt  and  industrious 
man  receive  his  reward  in  heaven?  Will  the 
selfish  man  be  appropriately  requited?  Thus 
queries  Maurice  Magre,  in  a  series  of  sketches 
comparing  the  varying  modes  of  life  of  various 
friends.  The  result  of  his  experiences  with  a 
Hindu  philosopher  and  his  disciples.  La  Pour' 
suite  de  la  Sagesse  renews  the  eternal  question 
concerning  the  hereafter  and  asks  what  con- 
dudt  in  this  life  will  warrant  us  a  better  place 
in  the  next.  In  his  final  rejedtion  of  the  philos¬ 
ophies  of  Buddha,  Aurelius  and  Chri^,  M. 
Magre  concludes, — “Chacun  a  un  devoir  de 
perfedtion  a  accomplir  vi84-vis  de  lui-meme.” 
— Virginia  McConnell.  Arlington  Heights, 
Illinois. 

•  Entai  Tomomatsu.  Le  Bouddhisme.  Paris. 
Alcan.  1935.  292  pages.  15  francs. — An 

attempt  to  explain  Buddhism  from  the  Japanese 
point  of  view,  by  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Taisho,  in  Tokio.  The  author  draws  a 
diStindtion  between  Buddhism  as  prac^ced  in 
China,  India,  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
type  which  is  predominant  in  Japan.  The 
impression  one  gets  is  that  this  form  of 
religious  thought  may  be  ^tic  in  one  place 
and  dynamic  in  another.  ChriAianity  comes 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  popularity  of  Buddhism  in  the  We^m 
world,  and  especially  in  Germany,  is  explained 
as  the  natural  reaction  from  the  growing  dis¬ 
illusionment  of  the  European  spirit,  especially 
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after  the  Great  War.  The  author  is  convinced 
that  many  of  the  ftindamental  virtues  of  the 
Japanese  race  may  be  diredtly  attributable  to 
Buddhism,  through  which  Japan  knew  the 
philosophy  of  life  and  death  in  its  sublimated 
form  and  meaning.  When  one  recalls  that 
something  like  84,000  volumes,  each  larger  than 
our  Bible,  have  been  written  at  various  periods 
on  Buddhism,  he  will  realize  the  difficulty  of 
seledting  the  be^  sources  for  incorporation  in 
what  af^r  all  is  only  a  handbook  of  fundamen' 
tals.  The  life  Aory  of  Buddha  is  given  more 
than  passing  notice,  but  the  main  theme  of  the 
book  is  the  philosophy  of  the  religion,  and  its 
external  manife^tions.  The  translation  is  by 
Kuni  Matsuo,  whose  French  is  fluent  and  clear. 
— Adamantios  Th.  Polyzoides.  The  University 
of  Southern  California. 

•  Madeleine  Chasles.  Une  Catholique  dc' 
vant  la  Bible.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  229  pages. 

— Raymond  et  Madeleine  Chasles.  La  Bible  et 
les  Jeunes.  Paris.  Spes.  1936.  306  pages.  15 
francs. — The  great  Catholic  Church  is  a  wise 
and  reali^ic  organization,  and  it  is  slowly  but 
surely  changing  certain  of  its  pradtices  to  meet 
changed  and  changing  conditions  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  its  liturgy,  origin' 
ally  caA  in  the  language  of  its  all'overshadow' 
ing  capital,  may  follow  the  example  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  submit  to  translation 
into  the  vernacular  of  each  country  where 
services  are  held.  And  the  Bible,  once  with' 
held  from  the  masses  because  they  were 
usually  illiterate  and  it  would  have  been  use' 
less  to  them  without  an  interpreter,  is  being 
read  more  and  more  freely  by  the  devouteA 
Catholics.  The  admirable  Chasles  couple  are 
doing  a  great  deal  in  France  toward  making 
Catholics  more  intelligent  and  hence  better 
Catholics.  The  ultra'conservatives  are  a  little 
timid  about  them,  but  they  are  so  unanswer' 
ably  reasonable  and  honeA  that  their  influence 
is  growing.  The  fir^  of  these  books  is  a  ^tC' 
ment  of  an  enlightened  Catholic’s  position 
with  regard  to  the  Bible.  The  second  contains 
diredtions  for  the  use  of  the  Bible  by  boy 
scouts  and  similar  youth  organizations. — H. 
K.  B. 

•  Andre  de  Hevesy.  Vie  de  Mozart.  Paris. 
Firmin'Didot.  1933.  242  pages.  12  francs. 

— The  ^ory  of  the  life  of  Mozart  has  been  told 
so  many  times  and  in  so  many  ways  that  one 
approaches  a  new  volume  on  this  subjedt 
somewhat  skeptically.  We  can  say  at  once 
that  the  author  has  made  no  particular  schoh 
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arly  contribution  to  the  Mozart  literature. 
Writing  in  a  flowery,  imaginative  ^yle,  he 
presents  some  rather  vivid  tabloid  views  of 
the  period  in  which  Mozart  lived;  but  he 
adheres,  for  the  mo^  part,  rather  closely  to 
the  ^ndard  biographies. 

As  might  be  expedted  in  a  book  intended  for 
French  readers,  Mozart’s  visits  to  Paris  are 
treated  proportionally  in  greater  detail  than 
the  other  portions  of  his  life.  There  is  almoft 
no  Ayle'critical  discussion  of  Mozart’s  com' 
positions,  and  no  examples  of  his  music  are 
given. 

Throughout  the  book  considerable  atten' 
tion  is  paid  to  the  iconography  of  Mozart  and 
a  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  it  at  the  end. 
There  is  an  abbreviated  semi'critical  bibliog- 
raphy  and  a  fairly  comprehensive  liA  of  record' 
ings. — Glen  Haydon.  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Louis  Gillet.  Cathedrales.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1935.  224  pages.  12  francs. — Four  archi' 

tedtural  ma^rpieces  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
each  treated  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
are  the  subjedts  of  a  group  of  articles  pulv 
lished  originally  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  James  at  CompoAela  is 
viewed  as  the  center  of  a  colorful  fie^  in  the 
longed  and  livelier  chapter  of  the  book.  The 
basilica  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi  is  described  as 
a  hi^orical  monument,  and  the  cathedral  at 
Rheims  from  a  more  technical  and  arti^ic 
standpoint.  The  laSt  article  connedts  the  ca- 
thedral  of  Our  Lady  at  Chartres  with  the 
hi^ory  of  the  Church  in  France. — Olive 
Hawes.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Miguel'Luis  Rocuant.  Sur  la  Barque 
d'Ulysse,  (Traduit  de  I’espagnol  par  A. 

de  FalgairoUe).  Paris.  Montaigne.  1936. — The 
record  of  a  visit  among  ancient  Greek  art 
objedts  and  architedtural  ruins.  The  graceful, 
expressive  figures,  the  delicate  lines  in  um  and 
temple  suggest  to  the  author  phases  of  the 
life  they  represent — philosophy,  customs, 
people  both  real  and  mythological,  events, 
aspirations.  The  author’s  understanding  of 
plastic  art  and  his  sensitivity  to  mood  and 
caprice  enable  him  to  give  far  more  than  a  mere 
te^ical  interpretation  of  the  ancient  Greek 
monuments. — Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarl^.  Dcy 
minican  College.  San  Raftiel,  California. 

•  Louis  Batiffol.  Richelieu  et  Corneille.  Pi' 
ris.  Calmann'L6vy.  1936.  199  pages.  15 

francs. — A  volume  in  the  !\ouuell«  collegian 
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hiilorique.  The  author  is  a  veteran  scholar  who 
published  his  fir^  work  in  1890  and  who,  since 
1909,  has  devoted  himself  almo^  exclusively 
to  the  Grand  Siecle.  It  was  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  mondes  (XIV,  626-58)  that  he  6r^  sug- 
ge^ed  his  thesis  that  Richelieu  did  not  per¬ 
secute  Corneille.  In  the  book  now  before  us 
he  develops  this  ^ill  further.  Richelieu,  he 
asserts,  was  not  of  a  jealous  nature.  He  was 
very  favorable  to  the  Cid,  and  Corneille  never 
entertained  any  rancor  towards  his  bene- 
fadtor.  The  legend  of  the  Cardinal’s  jealousy 
was  invented,  or  rather,  wrongly  inferred  by 
Pelhsson  in  his  HiSloire  de  I'Academie  fran' 
foise  and  was  spread  ^ill  further  by  the  Par- 
fait  brothers  in  their  history  of  the  French 
theater.  I  can  see  no  positive  objedtions  to  this 
theory,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  muA  be  settled 
by  the  majority  of  critics  who  are  expert  on 
the  life  and  times  of  Richelieu. — Urban  T. 
Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Emeric  Fiser.  L'ESlhhique  de  Marcel 
Prouit.  Paris.  Redier.  1933.  217  pages.  12 
francs. — In  three  chapters  entitled  respectively 
The  Vision  of  the  Exterior  World,  The  Vision 
of  the  Interior  World  and  Habit  and  Artistic 
Creation,  Emeric  Fiser  has  written  the  mo^ 
solid  and  moA  clairvoyant  ^tudy  of  Proud’s 
e^hetic  principles  yet  to  appear.  By  a  very 
skillful  choice  of  quotations  from  Proud’s 
great  work,  he  shows  why,  according  to 
Prou^,  ^yle  is  a  que^ion  not  of  technique  but 
of  vision;  how,  after  dissociating  the  person¬ 
ality,  Proust  finds  a  profound,  indestructible 
ego  revealed  cmly  through  the  subconscious 
memory,  which  essential  reality  muA  be 
prolonged  and  fixed  in  the  work  of  art;  and 
why  therefore  the  duty  and  task  of  the  writer 
are  thcjse  of  the  translator  since  he  does  not 
have  to  invent  but  rather  to  perfect  and  en¬ 
rich  his  interior  vision.  The  great  merit  of  this 
little  work  is  that  it  ^tes  once  and  for  all,  at 
a  time  when  the  que^ion  of  ProuA’s  hap¬ 
hazard  composition  is  again  being  raised,  the 
fundamental  unity  of  thought  and  theory  un¬ 
derlying  his  sixteen  volumes. — JuSlin  O'Brien. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Maria  Ley-Deutsch.  Le  Gueux  chez  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo.  Paris.  Droz.  1936.  490  pages. — 
Volume  Four  in  the  Victor  Hugo  Foundation 
Library,  issued  under  the  supervision  of  the 
professor  who  conducts  the  course  in  Victor 
Hugo  at  the  University  of  Paris.  The  three 
divisions  of  the  bcx)k  deal  respectively  with 
(1)  the  etymology  and  hi^ry  of  the  term 


“gueux”  and  of  the  type  it  represents,  (2) 
the  hi^ory  and  psychology  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
attraction  to  this  type,  his  sources,  parallels 
in  other  literature,  (3)  the  development  of  this 
theme  and  its  variations  in  Hugo’s  works.  In 
the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  from  Han  d'Islande 
on,  his  tender  pity  for  the  unfortunate  takes 
deep  rcx)t  and  gives  rise  to  a  veritable  cycle. 
There  were  prototypes  in  Spanish  literature 
and  lesser  ones  in  C5erman  and  Italian  literature, 
but  Hugo  did  not  ^top  here;  he  made  a  pains¬ 
taking  ^udy  of  the  gueux  in  real  life.  This 
valuable  contribution  to  Hugolian  literature 
is  based  on  sources  whose  bibliography  alone 
requires  40  pages. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Liviu  Rusu.  Le  sens  de  I'exiStence  dans 
la  poesie  roumaine.  Paris.  Felix  Alcan. 
1935.  124  pages.  15  francs. — M.  Rusu,  lec¬ 
turer  at  Cluk  University,  is  a  close  Audent  of 
Roumanian  popular  poetry.  After  presenting 
in  a  long  and  carefully  documented  preface  the 
main  characfteri^ics  of  this  poetry,  idealism, 
beauty,  grace,  clarity,  kindness,  quiet  contem¬ 
plation,  dislike  of  fricition,  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
ward  the  gcxxl  and  ignore  the  evil,  he  examines 
the  popular  pcjet’s  philosophy  of  life.  In  chap¬ 
ters  entitled  Deep  Meaning  of  Roumanian 
Popular  Poetry,  The  Problem  of  Loneliness, 
Destiny,  Attitude  toward  Fate,  and  Conclusions, 
he  probes  to  the  deeped  inspiration  of  these 
songs.  He  shows,  with  citations  to  prove  his 
points,  that  underneath  the  Roumanian 
serenity  and  idealism  there  is  a  great  sadness, 
a  great  “dor”  and  “urit”  (longing  and  weari¬ 
ness),  a  great  isolation,  a  melancholy  acxeptancc 
of  fate  and  death.  The  Roumanian  singer  never 
utters  a  cry  of  revolt.  He  takes  what  comes 
without  complaint.  M.  Liviu’s  book  is  solid 
in  substance  and  both  informative  and  ma^er- 
fully  conAruefted. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  New 
York  University. 

•  Correspondance  Cenerale  de  Marcel 
ProuSt,  publiee  par  Suzy  ProuA-Marite  et 
Paul  Brach.  VLLettres  d  M.  et  Mme  Emile 
Strauss.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  281  pages. — ProuA 
intime:  his  physical,  material,  literary  and  social 
precjccupations  discussed  in  124  letters  to  Bi¬ 
zet’s  widow,  from  1888,  when  his  admiration 
for  her  displays  all  the  charm  and  grace  of  Beau¬ 
marchais’  Cherubin,  to  1918,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  thought  and  friendship.  Curious  per¬ 
sonal  data  upon  his  charadter,  politics  and 
early  publishing  difficulties. — Jacques  Le  Clerc. 
Columbia  University. 
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•  Fernand  Fleuret.  Serpent'  de'  Mer  Cie. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France,  1936.  313 

pages,  15  francs. — The  author  of  De  Gilles 
de  Rais  a  Guillaume  Apollinaire  (1933)  and 
De  Ronsard  a  Baudelaire  (1935)  has  given 
us  another  volume  of  essays,  dealing  with  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  mo^  of  which  fall 
into  the  classification  of  literary  curiosities. 
The  speciali^  in  any  particular  field  of  liter' 
ary  hi^ory  would  probably  find  M.  Fleuret’s 
book  a  bit  superficial.  But  he  is  not  writing  for 
the  speciali^,  and  he  possesses  the  happy 
faculty  of  being  able  to  render  living  the 
subjecils  he  treats.  The  reviewer  was  especially 
pleased  by  the  chapters  on  the  prolific  Re^if 
de  la  Bretonne;  Frangois  Panard,  “le  Corneille 
de  la  Chanson”;  Marc' Antoine  Desaugiers, 
disciple  of  Panard,  author  of  songs,  comedies, 
etc.;  the  witty  Henri  Monnier,  caricaturi^, 
jokeAer,  and  creator  of  Joseph  Prudhomme;  and, 
finally,  Le  Grand  Serpent'de-Mer,  that  monger 
which  no  generation  is  allowed  to  forget. — 
Samuel  F.  Will.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Maurice  Martin  du  Card.  CaraClhes  et 
Confidences.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1936. 

245  pages.  12  francs. — Following  the  advice  of 
Leo  Larguier,  Martin  du  Card  has  extracted 
from  his  diary  this  mo^t  important  collection 
of  notes,  maxims,  and  anecdotes,  dealing  with 
contemporary  figures  in  politics,  literature, 
and  criticism.  The  three  hundred  and  forty' 
five  extracts,  marked  with  wit,  irony,  and  epi' 
grammatic  skill,  throw  much  new  light  on  the 
character,  manners,  and  methods  of  scores  of 
important  personages.  Many  piquant  and 
intere^ing  anecdotes  concern  the  Academy. 
Readers  will  be  tempted  to  identify  many 
concealed  figures.  Sc::enes  and  situations  treated 
in  but  a  few  lines  might  well  be  developed  into 
short  stories,  or  even  novels  or  plays.  All  those 
intere^ed  in  twentieth  century  France  will 
find  this  work  simulating. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Andre  Suares.  Valeurs.  Paris.  Bernard 
Grasset.  1936. 381  pages.  15  francs. — The 

Valeurs  of  M.  Suar^ — and  his  publishers  an' 
nounce  a  second  volume — is  composed  of 
aphoriSic  paragraphs,  tcx)  often  dependent 
upon  paradox  for  their  effecft.  The  book  is  unin' 
tegrated,  and  is  beS  read  by  dipping  in,  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time.  The  reader  will  usually 
find  pleasure  in  the  mind  of  an  urbane  gentle' 
man,  whose  famih’arity  with  literature  and  art 
is  cosmopolitan  and  facile.  But  he  will  also,  in 
all  probability,  be  diSurbed  at  that  mind’s 
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vagaries;  wondering  at  decadent  aeSheticism 
which  can  write,  ”11  faut  mourir  comme  on 
nait,  entre  les  mains  des  femmes;”  or  at  super' 
ficiality,  producftive  of,  “seule,  depuis  Dos' 
cartes  et  Leibnitz,  la  philosophie  de  Bergson 
e^  universelle.”  In  that  la^,  he  may  discover 
a  clue,  eventuating  in  description  of  the  book 
as,  basically,  assertive  individualism  of  an  out' 
moded  Romantic  spirit. 

But  the  reader  will  also  come  upon  things 
of  a  different  sort.  This,  for  example,  dcjes  much 
to  take  care,  critically,  of  Joyce,  or,  in  France, 
of  Celine.  “Le  crime  contre  la  syntaxe  e^  le 
plus  odieux  et  qui  a  les  pires  consequences: 
c’e^  le  viol  qui  corrompt  le  genie.”  All  in  all, 
a  pleasant  book;  hardly  more. — Earl  Daniels. 
Colgate  University. 

•  Cesar  M.  Arconada.  Le  Partage  des  Ter' 
res.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 

E^her  Guyot.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Interna' 
tionales.  1936.  255  pages.  12  francs. — This 
Spanish  novel  is  dominated  completely  by  its 
theme,  the  injustice  of  land  ownership  and  of 
bitter  poverty  on  a  soil  naturally  fertile.  The 
author  has  relegated  his  characfters  to  the  part 
of  puppets,  well'managed  certainly,  but  more 
like  a  cartoonist’s  figures  than  real  people. 
The  plot  deals  with  a  young  dodtor  in  the 
village  of  Robedillo  who  enlists  on  the  side 
of  the  poor  as  againSt  the  selfrindulgent  and 
Stupid  rich,  whose  power  over  the  peasants 
has  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  Republic. 
Aside  from  the  descriptions  of  the  land  in  its 
various  moods  the  book  is  charadterized  by 
satire  which  is  vibrant  with  hatred.  Le  Par' 
tage  des  Terres  is  not  a  Story  to  be  enjoyed, 
especially  if  the  reader  Still  clings  to  any  of 
the  bourgeois  ideals  so  vigorously  attacked. — 
Betty  Shrocl{  Becl{.  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  Germaine  Beaumont.  La  Longue  J^uit. 
Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1936.  305  pages. 

15  francs. — The  French  language  has  a  certain 
adaptability  that  makes  beauty  of  Style  possible 
even  in  those  books  which  are  not  in  them' 
selves  outstanding.  La  Longue  T^uit,  a  regional 
novel,  has  that  quality.  The  author,  however, 
seems  to  have  made  too  great  an  effort  to 
delineate  her  charadters  minutely.  The  pro' 
vincial  life  of  a  small  town  is  faithfully  pre' 
sented — too  faithfully.  The  pettiness  of  it 
can  be  granted,  but  the  wilful  malice  of  those 
who  enter  into  the  Story  is  somewhat  exag' 
gerated  and  detradts  from  the  literary  value. 

The  French  have  a  certain  sensitiveness  to 
environment  and  its  effedts  on  chara<fter,  which 
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reveals  itself  in  all  types  of  novels.  In  this 
case  the  ruined  funily  of  landed  gentry,  the 
wealthy  bourgeois  they  despise,  the  incredibly 
narrow  minds  of  the  average  citizens — all  are 
carefully  presented.  The  conventional  plot  of 
the  impoverished  ari^ocrat,  who  is  separated 
from  the  girl  he  loves  through  the  wickedness 
of  his  si^r,  follows  through  to  the  end  in  its 
well'defined  contours.  The  reader,  however, 
hnishes  the  novel  with  the  feeling  that  the 
author  has  over 'reached  her  purpose  in  trying 
to  attain  it  for  the  layman. — Margaret  Leah 
Johnson.  Richmond,  Virginia. 

•  Henri  Bemay.  Le  Dragon  Volant.  Paris. 

Larousse.  1936.  235  pages.  6  and  7-50 

francs. — Henri  Bemay  is  a  worthy  compatriot 
of  Jules  Verne.  In  the  sea  or  the  sky,  at  the 
North  Pole  or  in  a  certain  torrid  desert  of  his 
conceiving  which  science  happily  transforms 
into  a  blooming  paradise,  his  heroes  outwit 
cruel  nature  or  the  cruder  devices  of  wicked 
men,  accomplishing  the  good  old'fishioned 
feats  of  generous  daring,  aided  always,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  up-to^late^  innovations  of 
science.  His  Flying  Dragon  is  an  airplane  whose 
gallant  pilot  rescues  a  persecuted  young 
wcMnan  in  the  wilds  of  southern  China.  And 
the  young^er  who  arrives  at  the  end  of  the 
book  and  solves  the  my^ery  of  the  breath¬ 
taking  scene  on  the  jacket,  will  have  learned 
a  great  deal  that  is  worth  knowing  about  both 
southern  China  and  airplanes. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Claude  et  Magdeleine.  Fefe  et  Doudou. 

Paris.  Cres.  1936.  239  pages.  12  fi^cs. — 

Martinique,  island  of  sugar-cane  field  and 
volcano,  of  fisher-folk  and  city-worker,  of 
danger,  romance,  witch-craft  and  tradition — 
this  is  the  land  given  us  by  Claude  and  Mag¬ 
deleine  in  their  fir^  book.  Native  daughters 
with  an  understanding  and  love  for  this  exotic 
colony,  they  transmit  in  a  sincere  and  fasci¬ 
nating  manner  the  beauty  of  the  Antilles  and 
the  philosophy  and  habits  of  its  people.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  preface  by  J.  L.  Gheerbrandt,  direc¬ 
tor  of  rin^itut  Colonial  fran^ais,  vouches  for 
the  authenticity  of  these  “evocations  sympa- 
thiques”  of  the  two  creoles  which  he  compares 
to  the  delicately  penetrating  impressions  of 
Lafeadio  Hearn. — Virginia  McConnell.  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Illinois. 

•  Maurice  ConStantin-Weyer.  La  demoisel¬ 
le  de  la  Mort.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs- 

tlysies.  1936.  253  pages. — In  all  of  M.  Con- 
Aantin-Weyer’s  books,  one  breathes  the  cold 


and  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Alps  or  of  the 
frozen  Canadian  plains.  This  new  book  intro¬ 
duces  to  us  another  mountain  idyll  which 
escapes  from  banality  through  tbe  tragic 
presence  of  the  mysterious  summits.  A  high 
mountain  peak,  never  ascended  before,  tempts 
the  audacity  of  the  hero,  Vibert.  Both  he  and 
his  comrade  are  in  love  with  Solange,  and  the 
tragedy  of  these  rivals,  alone  on  a  perilous 
journey,  each  dependent  on  the  other,  is 
simply  and  effectively  presented.  Besides  the 
intriguing  plot,  the  main  interest  of  the  novel 
lies  in  the  painting  of  the  mountain  scenes, 
in  the  analysis  of  the  hero’s  joy  at  feeling  con¬ 
sciously  and  gloriously  alive  in  the  solitude  of 
the  heights. — Elisabeth  Rodrigue.  North- 
we^em  University. 

•  Georges  David.  La  remise  des  Cailles. 

Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales. 

253  pages.  10  francs. — In  the  same  “veinc 
populiSte”  in  which  Georges  David  met  suc¬ 
cess  with  his  book  Passage  d  niveau,  he  tells  us 
the  tragedy  of  the  manual  worker  who,  spurred 
on  by  his  literary  talent  and  by  his  love  for  a 
woman  of  the  “bourgeoisie,”  comes  to  realize 
bitterly  the  differences  between  the  social 
classes.  He  finally  decides  that  his  true  nature 
keeps  him  at  his  manual  work,  whereas  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits  remain  for  him  only  an  escape  from 
his  routine.  “Pocte  de  la  terre  et  de  la  peine 
des  siens,”  Gauthier  lives  in  a  small  village 
where  human  understanding  is  little  known. 
Georges  David’s  bitter  depicting  of  the 
primitive  and  brutal  peasants  is  intensely 
dramatic.  Some  good  pages  of  description  are 
to  be  found  in  this  book,  with  excellent  docu¬ 
mentation,  presented  in  a  hard,  precise,  force¬ 
ful  ^yle  and  with  a  fine  gift  of  realistic  evoca¬ 
tion. — Elisabeth  Rodrigue.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Henri  Ghcon.  Feeries.  Paris.  Desclce  de 

Brouwer.  1935.  259  pages.  10  francs. — 

In  this  delicately  colorful  book  the  author 
takes  the  two  immortal  tales  of  Charles  Per- 
rault,  Peau  d'Ane  and  La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant, 
as  well  as  a  less  known  but  no  less  charming 
tale  by  Andersen,  to  make  of  them  three  short 
dramatic  “feeries”  in  the  Style  of  Musset. 
Inspired  by  the  fantasy,  emotion  and  “mer- 
veilleux”  of  the  old  Stories,  M.  Ghwn  animates 
the  quasi-mythological  characters  and  makes 
them  detach  themselves  delicately  but  with 
relief  on  the  background  woven  by  our  child¬ 
hood  dreams;  they  become  truly  living  people, 
very  modem  even,  for  him  who  knows  how 
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to  read  between  the  lines.  Combining  the  poet, 
the  noveli^  and  the  dramatic,  Gh^n  treats 
his  subjeeft  with  his  habitual  di^in(ftion. 
What  more  natural  than  that  the  author 
of  Le  pauvre  sous  VEscalier  and  so  many 
miracle  plays,  accu^omed  as  he  is  to  writing 
of  the  primitive  soul  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
at  the  same  time  my^ical,  naive  and  popular, 
should  find  himself  entirely  at  ease  in  the 
“feeries”  so  full  of  another  kind  of  marveh 
ous — the  pagan  marvelous?  If  in  his  religious 
plays  the  author  has  made  us  see  how  well 
he  can  color  truth  with  the  subtle  nuances 
of  the  fiible,  here  he  has  shown  us  how  a  char' 
ader  of  truth  can  be  given  to  these  fantadic 
tales  without  at  the  same  time  dedroying 
their  poesy. — Georges  Bally.  Vanderbilt  Uni' 
versity. 

•  6mile  Henriot.  Tout  va  finir.  Paris.  Plon. 
1935.  245  pages.  12  francs. — The  theme 

of  pursuit  of  happiness  in  Les  Chcasions  Per' 
dues  (See  Bool^s  Abroad,  VI,  2, 193)  is  applied  in 
this  sequel  to  patriotism,  marriage,  paternity, 
art,  and  belated  folly.  Life  becomes  an  adven' 
ture  in  which  one  may  “remplir  sa  coupe — et 
mourir  gorge,”  but  there  is  no  dependable 
source  of  happiness.  Pulby,  representing  the 
idealism  of  the  World  War,  disagrees  with  his 
son,  who  embodies  the  spirit  of  enh'ghtened 
materialism  in  communism.  This  book  gives 
an  excellent  presentation  of  the  difficulties 
which  confront  the  thoughtful  person  in  ad' 
juding  his  life  to  the  conflidting  social  and 
economic  forces  of  the  present. — R.  Tyson 
^ycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Pittsburg. 

•  Philippe  Heriat.  Miroirs.  Paris.  Denoel 
et  Steele.  1936.  288  pages.  15  francs. — A 

century  ago  they  called  it  mal'de'siecle;we  have 
rebaptized  it  inquietude  modeme,  draping  the 
analysis  a  little  with  the  psychological  cob' 
webs  we  are  so  proud  of  having  spun.  Plus 
(a  change.  .  .  It  is  perennially  fascinating,  even 
though  it  is  not  new.  And  our  famous  sub' 
conscious?  La  Rochefoucauld  knew  it  and  gave 
it  the  once'over — that  was  all  it  merited  in  an 
essentially  rational  age.  Today  we  prefer 
pathology  and  trick  it  out  in  pseudo'philo' 
sophic  motley.  Some  such  refledlions  may  cross 
our  minds  in  reading  M.  Heriat’s  laA  novel. 
The  title  might  be  a  bit  obscure  if  it  were  not 
explained — at  the  end,  of  course.  The  hero, 
wrapt  in  his  own  amours,  has  arrived  by  air' 
plane,  but  too  late,  at  the  death'bed  of  his 
dearer  friend.  We  have  his  thoughts  as  he 


waits  in  the  ante-room:  “II  ne  regardera  que 
ceux'la  sur  lesquels  il  se  pencha  pour,  in' 
consciemment,  sc  mieux  voir  souffrir  en  eux; 
ceux'la  qui,  reflechissant  les  variations  de 
son  mal  sur  le  fond  sensible  de  leur  tendresse 
ou  de  leurs  maux  pires  que  le  sien,  lui  ren' 
voyaient  sa  propre  image  et,  un  jour,  la 
lui  rendirent  enfin  lavee.”  Purified?  Perhaps, 
but  a  moment  later  he  sees  a  nurse  holding 
a  mirror  before  the  lips  of  a  corpse. —  The 
plot  is  well  handled  and  the  charaefters  varied 
if  not  always  convincing:  they  are  too  con' 
scious  of  their  own  complications.  Let  us 
note  in  passing  that  “la  jeune  fille  moderne” 
is  as  conventional  in  her  emancipation  as  her 
mother  was  in  her  primness. — Benj.  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  (College. 

•  Rene  Jouglet.  Soldi  Levant.  Paris,  eras' 
set.  1936.  252  pages.  15  francs. — Espc' 

dally  intere^ing  during  these  times  of  Japan' 
ese  self-adjuAment  is  this  novel  set  in  Japan 
and  the  battlefields  of  Manchuria  and  por' 
traying  three  Japanese  officers  and  the  effedts 
of  the  Manchurian  afeir  on  them  and  their 
country.  The  young  officer  who,  having  been 
tricked  by  spies,  believes  himself  a  traitor  and 
commits  suicide,  and  the  hither  who  undertakes 
to  choose  his  daughter's  fiance  but  eventually 
allows  her  to  seledt  a  husband,  are  among 
the  charadters  who  help  us  better  to  understand 
the  Japanese  psychology  and  changing  tradi' 
tions.  Arguments  justifying  Japan’s!  annexa' 
tion  of  Manchuria  and  discussions  of  this  Step 
by  both  farmer  and  merchant  add  to  the 
general  intere^  of  Soleil  Levant. — Virginia 
McConnell.  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

•  Leon  Lemonnier.  Coeur  Imbecile.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1935.  254 

pages. — M.  Lemonnier  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  populism,  a  humanized  form  of  naturalism. 
The  Study  of  social  classes  never  ceases  to  be 
the  great  aim  of  the  author;  it  is  even  his 
literary  creed. 

In  Coeur  Imbecile  Madame  Pinjon  is  con' 
cierge  in  a  large  Paris  building.  After  four' 
teen  years  of  a  calm  and  almoA  happy  life  she 
receives  some  anonymous  letters  concerning 
her  husband.  Monsieur  Pinjon  is  a  humble 
clerk  who  feels  suddenly  the  “feux  du  cou' 
chant.”  He  has  become  enamored  of  a  second' 
rate  adtress,  Sonia,  who  sees  only  the  ridiculous 
side  of  the  slightly  childish  passion.  But  what 
can  Madame  Pinjon  do?  Now  that  she  is  a 
concierge  her  professional  duty  keeps  her 
day  and  night  in  her  “loge.”  This  little  abode 
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is  to  play  the  role  of  Fate,  in  part  responsible 
for  all  her  misfortune. 

We  mu^  be  grateful  to  M.  Lemonnier  for 
having  avoided  both  the  fault  of  sentimental 
romanticism  and  that  of  fierce  realism,  as  well 
as  for  having  treated  tadlfully  certain  situations 
which  might  easily  have  become  indecent.  In 
a  simple  ^yle,  in  colorful  terms  and  in  discreet 
scenes  the  author  has  described  to  us,  if  not 
with  irony,  at  lea^  with  humor,  a  milieu  of 
very  unimportant  people,  but  he  has  been  able 
at  the  same  time  to  make  us  sympathize  with 
the  miseries  of  humanity.— Georges  Bally. 
Vanderbilt  University. 

•  Leonide  Leonov.  La  riii^e.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1936.  314  pages.  15  francs. — A  good 

translation  of  Sot  (English;  Soviet  River.  Dial 
Press.  1932),  Leonov’s  fir^  novel  portraying 
the  period  of  Con^rucftion.  This  young  author, 
er^while  branded  as  a  “fellow  traveler,”  has 
been  gradually  winning  universal  recognition 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  despite  his  Do^oyevskian 
traits.  Leonov  has  rid  himself  of  the  ^yli^ic 
mannerisms  which  linked  him  to  the  early 
Pilniak  and  the  Serapion  Brothers.  He  is 
writing  today  a  limpid  prose,  fresh  and  free 
from  hackneyed  turns  of  speech,  yet  under- 
^ndable. 

His  subje<^t  is  the  harnessing  of  modem 
science  into  the  service  of  the  new  order.  The 
engineers  personify  the  civilizing  forces  in 
their  battle  again^  inertia,  superstition, 
ignorance.  In  the  end  they  win,  both  against 
the  sinister  monastery  continually  looming  in 
the  background  as  a  menace  to  free  thought, 
and  against  the  Sot  River,  the  blind  elemental 
force  that  rebels  against  human  audacity  and 
ambition.  Leonov  skilfully  draws  individuals 
and  groups  in  these  conflicts. — A.  K. 

•  Maxence  Van  der  Meersch.  L'Empreinte 
du  Dieu.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  254 

pages.  15  francs. — This  Goncourt  Prize  winner 
has  been  widely  acclaimed  and  has  enjoyed 
a  tremendous  sale.  Its  greatest  excellence  is 
in  the  author’s  under^nding  treatment  of 
Flemish  scenes,  customs,  and  people.  Vivid 
paintings  of  Antwerp,  its  river,  the  shores  of 
Holland,  the  open  sea  are  done  with  a  powerful 
hand.  Tobacco  smuggling,  cock-fighting  in  all  its 
fercx:ity,  prcx:essing  of  flax,  and  Flemish  rural 
festivals  are  realistically  portrayed.  The  plot 
is  somewhat  disappointing;  the  characters  are 
better  adapted  for  the  motion  picture  screen 
than  for  reality.  The  god  of  love  makes  his 
imprint  on  a  femous  writer  Van  Bergen  and 


his  niece.  She  has  married  a  smuggler,  a  brute 
of  the  most  fiendish  type,  whom  she  flees. 
Refuge  in  her  wealthy  uncle’s  home  is  followed 
by  love,  pregnancy,  and  the  sublimeSt  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  aunt,  who  without  demur 
arranges  all  details  of  a  menage  a  trois.  Murder 
of  Van  Bergen,  suicide  of  the  smuggler,  love 
for  the  illegitimate  daughter  by  the  deceived 
wife,  and  her  pardon  for  the  mother  succeed 
each  other  in  true  melodramatic  Style.  Perhaps 
the  talented  author  writes  too  rapidly:  cer¬ 
tainly  his  powers  of  observation  excel  those 
of  his  imagination. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Bernard  Nabonne.  L'habitation  Basher' 
ville.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  317 

pages.  15  francs. — Nabonne  has  written  with 
success  novels  of  Gascony  and  the  Parisian 
suburbs,  winning  in  1927  the  Prix  Renaudot 
with  His  grandfather  was  a  docftor 

and  planter  in  Louisiana  during  the  Civil 
War  period,  and  it  is  on  documents  left  by 
his  ance^or  that  he  has  based  his  late^  work. 
He  has  apparently  spent  several  years  of  labor 
on  material  which  was  not  adapted  for  a  novel 
The  results  are  labored,  boring.  Except  for 
the  experiences  of  the  young  doctor  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  arrival  in  America  there  is 
h'ttle  of  intereA.  Partisan  bias,  historical  inac¬ 
curacies  (Stonewall  JohnSton  sic.),  meagreness 
of  plot  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
reader’s  enjoyment. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Les  oeuvres  libres.  Paris.  Artheme  Fayard. 
September  1936.  381  pages.  7  francs. — 

With  the  exception  of  the  Stories  by  Jaques 
Boulenger  and  Franz  Hellens,  the  works  in 
this  volume  might  well  have  remained  “in6- 
dits.”  Boulenger’s  Paul  Pie  is  an  incisive  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  mind  of  an  abnormal,  brooding 
child  who  murders  his  father.Hellens’  Sidonie 
ou  la  mere  criminelle  is  an  even  more  dismal 
tale.  Sidonie  is  the  servant  girl  in  a  small 
provincial  village  who  has  a  child  by  her  master 
and  is  ostracized  by  her  family  and  the  whole 
community.  But  here  the  banality  of  her  Story 
ends.  Her  little  daughter  dies.  Sidonie  mar¬ 
ries  respedtably  and  is  obsessed  with  the 
desire  for  a  child.  When  she  despairs  of  having 
her  own  child,  she  sets  her  heart  on  a  little 
girl  in  a  neighboring  village  and  finally  Strangles 
the  child’s  mother  in  order  to  satisfy  her  insane 
desire.  Franz  Hellens  spares  the  reader  none  of 
the  mo^  sordid  or  brutal  details  of  Belgian  pro¬ 
vincial  life. — Edith  Fishtine.  Simmons  College. 
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•  Joseph  de  Pesquidoux.  La  Harde.  Paris. 

Plon.  1936.  284  pages.  15  francs. — M.  de 

Pesquidoux,  one  of  the  mo^  prized  French 
“ccrivains  regionalizes,”  is  the  winner,  among 
others,  of  the  “Prix  regionalize”.  His  books 
Chez  ?{ous,  Sur  la  glebe,  L'eglise  et  la  terre, 
ire  all  charadterized  by  the  same  intense  love 
for  his  native  “province  de  Gascogne.” 

In  the  “recits”  gathered  here,  M.  de  Pes' 
quidoux,  with  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
poetry  of  the  soil,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
peasant’s  soul,  relates  his  conversations  with 
the  village  smuggler,  the  innkeeper,  the  local 
cattle  breeder.  In  a  few  pages,  the  “province” 
becomes  intensely  alive  to  us;  these  “r6dts” 
CMitribute  to  our  underZanding  of  the  highly 
localized,  picturesque  French  countryside. 

M.  de  Pesquidoux’s  Zyle,  built  and  chiseled 
as  in  metal,  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  maZers 
of  French  prose,  is  to  the  reader  sheer  aeZhetic 
enjoyment.  —  Elisabeth  Rodrigue.  Northwes* 
tern  University. 

•  Joseph  Peyr^.  Coups  Durs.  Paris.  Galli' 

mard.  1935.  245  pages.  12  francs. — This 

productive  young  writer,  among  whose  works 
are  several  prize  winners,  notably  Sung  et  Lu- 
miaes  (Goncourt,  1935),  contributes  Coups 
Durs  to  the  intereZing  collection  La  Renais' 
sance  de  la  ?{ouvelle  which  is  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Paul  Morand.  Skilled  in  exotic 
description,  well  acquainted,  as  already  shown 
in  earlier  writings,  with  Northern  Africa,  he 
relates  many  a  vigorous  tale  of  Zalwart  men 
at  grips  with  the  native  and  the  desert.  MoZ 
of  the  Zories  in  this  volume  deal  with  Africa; 
there  are,  however,  some  laid  in  Spain  and  the 
New  World.  Peyre’s  narratives  move  rapidly, 
are  filled  with  life  and  color,  furnish  intereZing 
reading. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Raymond  Queneau.  Les  demiers  jours. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  249  pages.  18 

francs. — Raymond  Queneau’s  Vanity  Fair 
portrays  futility  and  discouragement  with  a 
good  deal  of  zeZ  and  shrewdness.  Latin  Quar- 
ter  Paris,  with  its  Zudents,  grisettes  and 
pedants,  is  curiously  alive  in  these  macabre 
pages.  Curiously  alive  because  the  author 
has  a  gift  of  evocation  which  he  exercises  in 
his  own  completely  original  fashion.  Various 
characters  go  through  various  impressive  ex' 
periences,  financial,  erotic,  tragic — and  the 
experiences  are  narrated,  it  is  true,  because 
we  muZ  know  them  to  know  the  characters, 
but  narrated  almoZ  cursorily,  so  as  to  get  back 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  foolish  prattle  and 


the  pointless  manoeuvering  which  reveal 
these  poor  creatures  as  the  dismal  puppets  of 
deZiny.  DeZiny?  That  is  the  author’s  word, 
but  he  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  what  the  whole 
muddled  business  is  about. — Thoroughly  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  vaZly  entertaining. — R.  T.  H. 

•  TriZan  Remy.  Faubourg  Saint'Antoine. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  221  pages.  15 

francs. — ConsiZing  of  two  long  chapters, 
this  novel  seems  more  like  two  short  Zories 
dealing  with  the  same  group  of  characters. 
The  introductory  chapter  serves  chiefly  to 
eZablish  the  milieu — a  cabinet-maker’s  shop 
and  its  neighbors — for  the  Zory  of  Armande 
Jionot,  who  three  times  loZ  her  chance  for 
happiness  because  her  heart  held  no  room  for 
truZing.  The  Zory  of  the  young  apprentice 
in  the  firZ  chapter  is  more  appealing;  but  both 
suffer  from  excessive  length. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jacques  Sahel.  90  jours,  Ou  Vodyssee  d'une 

traite.  Paris.  Societe  Fran^aise  d’^itions 

Litteraires  et  Techniques.  1935.  178  pages. 
12  francs. — The  90  day  odyssey  of  a  packet 
of  securities  given  as  collateral  by  a  great 
contractor  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  Highly  ex¬ 
citing  in  its  sober  portrayal  of  a  world  cem- 
pletely  devoid  of  generosity,  of  consideration, 
and  in  which  a  cold  and  calculating  law  of 
the  jungle  prevails.  The  protagoniZ,  son  of  a 
self-made  contractor,  forsakes  his  frither’s  old- 
fashioned  policy,  incorporates  his  business, 
sells  Zock  and  little  by  little  loses  his  grasp 
on  a  business  which  had  been  wholly  his. 
An  absorbing  Zory  unfolded  againZ  a  back¬ 
ground  which  has  so  far  attracted  little  atten¬ 
tion.  For  the  Zudent  it  proves  a  mine  of 
financial,  business  and  technical  terms  which 
although  frequent,  in  no  way  hamper  the 
average  reader  from  enjoying  this  decided 
reh’ef  from  “le  roman  a  trois.” — Helene  Paquin 
Cantarella.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  Claude  Silve.  Le  Palertin.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1936.  278  pages.  15  francs. — Disappoint¬ 
ment  without  disillusionment  furnishes  the  de¬ 
nouement  of  the  love  affair  of  Allan  Arbar,  who 
wears  “une  couronne  d’ombre  au  front,”  and 
the  singer,  Marie  Allonza,  whose  sad  early 
life  has  made  her  pensive  and  en  rapport  with 
nature.  The  Zory,  which  begins  in  mediis 
rebus,  is  followed  by  an  epilogue.  Vivid 
imagination,  poetical  insight,  alliteration,  and 
undefined  setting  Zrike  the  reader’s  attention. 
The  novel  contains  many  bold  metaphors  that 
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are  sometimes  so  elaborate  as  to  sugge^  pre' 
ciosity  or  so  peculiar  as  to  remind  one  of 
Th&)phile  Gautier's  strained  Bgures.  Frequent 
lyrical  passages  of  excellent  quality  give  this 
book  its  chief  value. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^ff.  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Charles  Silve^re.  Le  Demon  du  Soir. 

Paris.  Plon.  1936.  249  pages.  13.50 

fiancs. — Le  dmon  du  soir,  or  the  evil  that 
awaits  men  as  they  grow  old!  The  fir^  few 
pages  contain  a  parable-like  episode:  an  in¬ 
fatuated  old  peasant  travels  on  a  country 
omnibus  with  the  middle-aged  love  of  his  late 
years.  A  great  man,  whose  identity  is  kept 
secret,  travels  on  the  same  bus.  He  feels  the 
urge  to  tell  a  ^ry.  One  of  his  “disciples”  is 
also  conveniently  on  the  bus.  They  ^p  at  an 
inn  and  the  great  man  takes  a  week  to  relate 
how  the  virus  had  affedted  him:  he  had  be¬ 
come  enamoured  of  the  lovely  young  daughter 
of  a  former  friend.  Madly  in  love  and  off 
his  head,  despite  learning  and  wisdom,  he 
had  believed  that  Denise  loved  him.  He  finally 
discovers  what  we  suspedted  all  along,  that 
she  is  planning  to  marry  the  unbearable 
young  pup  who  has  been  dodging  in  and  out 
of  the  furniture  all  the  time.  The  efforts  at 
somber  tragedy  are  wa^ed  since  the  plot 
never  comes  to  a  head,  Denise  escaping  into 
marriage  with  another.  The  fir^  pages  were 
promising,  but  the  author  was  side-tracked 
into  romance.  The  subjedt  is  compelling.  M. 
Silve^re  made  of  it  a  dull  fiasco. — Helene 
Paquin  Cantarella.  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

•  Marcelle  Tinayre.  La  Porte  Rouge.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1936. 283  pages.  12  francs. — 

This  firA  book  of  the  ^ry  of  Gerard  and  Del- 
phine  takes  these  unfortunate  lovers  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Gerard,  one  of 
the  group  of  young  ari^ocrats  who  worshipped 
at  the  shrine  of  Rousseau,  fiills  in  love  with 
E>elphine,  the  wife  of  a  nobleman  old  enough 
to  be  her  grand^ther.  Their  idyllic  love  affair 
is  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  spying 
of  the  half-mad  daughter  of  Gerard’s  landlord, 
who  puts  the  jealous  husband  and  the  spiteful 
si^r-in-law  on  their  guard.  The  excitement 
attending  the  removal  of  the  royal  family  to 
Paris  prevents  Gerard  from  keeping  his  la^ 
assignment  at  the  red  door  in  Delphine's 
garden  wall,  and  the  book  ends  leaving  reader 
and  lovers  dangling  in  suspense.  An  extremely 
intere^ing  book,  however,  full  of  the  life  and 
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activity  of  the  period. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Andre  Therive.  Fils  du  Jour.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1936.  294  pages.  15  francs. — The 

rebellion  of  a  son  againA  cut-and-dried  femily 
tradition  is  the  mainspring  of  this  ^ry. 
Georges  Beaucamp,  the  diredor  of  a  Catholic 
welfare  agency,  belongs  to  the  conservative 
group  which  works  hard  for  the  Church  and 
is  perfedly  convinced  that  it  was  to  them 
that  St.  Paul  referred  when  he  said,  “.  .  .vou* 
etes  enfents  de  la  lumiere  et  fils  du  jour.  .  .” 

It  is  as  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  his 
son  might  be  ju^ified  in  finding  his  Chri^ian 
duty  elsewhere,  as  for  Jacques  to  accept  his 
father’s  standards.  One  is  no  more  diff-necked 
than  the  other,  but  the  father’s  self-assured 
religiosity,  being  less  in^indtive,  is  rather 
more  irritating.  Indeed,  every  trait  which 
would  be  admirable  in  anyone  else  becomes 
trying  in  Georges  Beaucamp,  because  of  the 
enormous  self-conceit  which  upholds  his  sense  | 
of  respedtability  even  when  he  commits  a  ■ 
crime.  The  book  is  a  psychological  ^udy  which 
never  fails  to  hold  the  reader’s  intere^.— 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Vialar.  J'avais  un  camarade.  Paris. 
l^le-Paul.  1936.  254  pages.  15  francs. — 

The  author  is  well  known  as  a  dramatic.  His 
war  poems  also  excited  some  intere^.  Now 
he  is  turning  to  the  field  of  the  novel  and  this 
is  his  second  venture;  the  fir^,  Fatome,  was 
received  recently  with  great  acclaim.  The 
scene  of  adtion  in  the  book  now  before  us  is 
laid  in  Spain  during  the  fir^  Carlin  war 
(1833-39).  The  two  protagoni^  are  French 
officers,  cashiered,  who  have  entered  the 
Foreign  Legion  for  service  in  Spain.  The 
setting  is  very  apropos  at  the  present  day  j 
while  Spain  is  the  scene  of  another  fratricidal 
war,  with  the  same  butcheries,  the  same 
druggie  of  brother  again^  brother.  In  the  end 
one  of  our  heroes  crosses  over  to  the  CarliA 
side  and  the  two  former  comrades  perish  in 
mortal  combat  again^  each  other.  The  cause 
was  a  woman.  There  are  reminiscences  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  of  the  three  mus¬ 
keteers  in  this  novel,  but  the  treatment  is 
very  concise  and  convincing.  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  be^  adventure  Tories  that  I  have 
read  in  some  years. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Joseph  Voisin.  Jean  Veyre  et  son  Menage. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  318  pages. 

15  francs. — Voisin,  of  peasant  origin,  self- 
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taught  joumali^  and  noveliA,  again  writes 
reali^ically  of  the  soil.  The  theme  is  the  rude 
life  of  the  peasant:  the  central  figures  a  noble 
deformed  daughter  and  her  father.  The  daily 
a(itivities  of  the  family,  their  frugality,  suc' 
cesses,  and  tragedies  are  reproduced  with 
fidehty  and  vividness.  Surely  the  author  has 
lived  that  of  which  he  writes  so  well.  Many 


of  the  incidents  are  of  the  higher  intereA; 
the  delineation  of  the  peasant  girl  is  almo^ 
a  maAerpiece.  There  is  much  suffering,  little 
cheer  in  this  notable  work,  yet  it  is  eminently 
worth  reading,  and  should  be  a  good  source 
book  for  contemporary  rural  life. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 


BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 

{For  other  booths  in  German,  see  “Head-Lmeri”) 


•  CosselPs  ?iew  German'English  Diction' 
ary.  With  a  E^onetic  Key  to  the  Pro- 
nunciation  of  German  Words.  By  Karl  Breul. 
Revised  by  J.  Herron  Lepper  and  Rudolph 
Kottenhahn.  New  York.  Funk  WagnaUs. 
1936.  813  double  column  pages.  To  teachers 
and  Audents,  $1.88. — Professor  Breul,  the  fine 
old  German  dicftionary'maker  of  Cambridge 
University,  died  in  the  course  of  this  la^  lexi' 
cographical  enterprise  of  his,  and  the  work  has 
been  completed  by  his  assi^ant,  Mr.  Lepper 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  by  Rudolph 
Kottenhahn  of  Heidelberg.  The  English-Gcr' 
man  part  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  it  was  not 
at  firft  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  issue 
the  German'English  sedtion  separately.  But 
when  they  sent  out  this  firA  half  for  examina' 
tion  to  a  selected  li^  of  several  dozen  German 
teachers,  the  demand  for  that  much  of  the 
work  at  the  earlier  possible  moment  was  so 
clamorous  that  they  yielded  and  put  it  on 
sale.  This  impatience  was  entirely  ju^ified.  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  work  to  ^te  that  there  is  no 
other  German'English  dictionary  which  has 
so  much  information  in  so  conveniently 
accessible  form.  The  compilers  have  included  a 
large  technical  vocabulary,  so  that  although 


the  book  is  as  complete  on  the  cultural  side 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  it  will  in 
addition  prove  invaluable  as  firA  aid  for 
students  of  the  sciences,  politics,  or  business. 
And  it  has  taken  a  di^inCt  ^ep  forward  by 
adding  full  information  as  to  the  pronuncia' 
tion  of  every  word,  using  the  symbols  of  the 
International  Kionetic  Association.  French 
dictionaries  have  been  doing  this  very  genep 
ally  for  some  time,  and  though  there  are  fewer 
deviations  from  rule  in  German,  yet  the  prob 
lems  are  so  frequent  that  nothing  less  than 
complete  information  about  every  word  is 
entirely  safe  and  satisfactory.  This  dictionary 
will  certainly  find  its  way  into  every  enter' 
prising  college  in  the  country. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Der  Vol}{S'Broc}t}iaus.  Deutsches  Sach' 
und  Sprachworterbuch  fur  Schule  und 
Haus.  Vierte,  verbesserte  Auflage.  Leipzig. 
Brockhaus  (New  York.  F.  S.  Crofts).  1936. 
794  double'column  pag^.  5  marks. — ^The 
Volks'Broc}{haus,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
ingenious  Sprach'Brochfuius,  of  similar  size  and 
price,  ansSvers  almo^  every  type  of  que^on 
the  ^dent  might  think  of  asking.  The  h'ttle 
dictionary  and  the  little  encyclopedia  are 
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crammed  with  information,  reliable,  clear  and 
admirably  accessible.  The  Vol}{S'Broc}{haus, 
mainly  encyclopedic  in  its  scope,  is  the  fourth 
edition  of  a  work  published  in  1931.  Carefully 
brought  down  to  date,  with  much  added  in' 
formation,  it  has,  curiously,  exactly  the  same 
number  of  pages  as  the  original  edition.  The 
size  of  a  full  ^raight-matter  page  has  not  been 
changed,  and  for  the  mo^  part  the  pages  ap' 
proximately  correspond.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  add  an  item — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Joseph 
Goebbels,  Hitler'Jugend  —  the  resource' 
ful  compositor  makes  room  for  the  addition 
by  omitting  Heinrich  Mann,  Jakob  Wasser' 
mann  or  an  illustration  (there  has  been  con' 
siderable  readjustment  of  plates,  but  they  are 
on  the  whole  less  numerous  in  the  new  edition). 
The  book  has  been  made  with  a  thoroughness 
which  has  almo^  eliminated  the  possibility  of 
errors.  It  is  wise  as  well  as  careful.  Even  dic' 
tionaries  have  their  personahty,  and  the  re' 
viewer  opened  his  eyes  at  one  demure  defini' 
tion :  ''Ha\enl^euz,  altes,  weitverbreitetes,  nur 
bei  den  Semiten  und  AuStraliem  unbekarui' 
tes  Zeichen.  .  .” — R.  T.  H. 

•  Dr.  Gerhard  Liidtke.  J^el^rolog  zu  Kur' 
schners  Liter atur'Kalcnder.  Berlin.  Walter 
de  Gruyter.  1936.  975  pages.  12  marks. — The 
Walter  de  Gruyter  Company  are  responsible 
for  Minerva  (Jahrbuch  der  gelehrten  Welt),  for 
the  annual  Kurschners  Deutscher  Literatur'Ka' 
lender  and  Kurschners  Deutscher  Gelehrten'Ka' 
lender,  and  for  the  fortnightly  publication 
Geiftige  Arbeit,  as  well  as  for  a  large  number 
of  learned  monographs.  In  many  of  these  in' 
duStrious  enterprises  Dr.  Gerhard  Ludtke  has 
had  a  large  part,  and  the  new  cumulated  necrol' 
ogy  covering  prominent  German  authors  and 
publishers  who  have  died  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  has  been  compiled  under  his  man' 
agement.  He  confesses  that  the  task  has  been 
so  complicated  and  difficult  as  to  seem  at  times 
almo^  impossible,  and  that  he  has  been 
more  than  once  tempted  to  abandon  it;  but 
in  its  completed  form  gaps  and  inaccuracies 
are  very  few  indeed,  and  Dr.  Liidtke’s  wakeful 
nights  will  help  many  indents  of  contempo' 
rary  German  literature  to  sleep  with  an  easier 
conscience.  Every  eminent  author  who  went 
to  his  reward  on  or  after  New  Year’s  day, 
1901,  is  presumably  here  represented,  with 
place  and  date  of  birth  and  death  and  a  li^ 
of  his  principal  publications.  When  this  li* 
is  completed  (in  835  closely  printed  double- 
column  pages),  the  names  are  repeated  in  the 


order  of  births,  then  a  second  time  in  the 
order  of  deaths.  The  mo^  recently  bom  of  all 
its  subjects  is  the  noveli^  Elisabeth  Engel, 
who  died  at  23.  The  olde^  author  to  live  into 
the  twentieth  century  was  the  Hamburg 
juvenile  writer  Elise  Averdieck,  who  came 
into  the  world  in  1808  and  lacked  only  a  few 
weeks  of  reaching  her  hundredth  birthday. 
There  is  no  space  and  no  need  to  remark  on 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  painAaking 
threefold  lining  will  be  useful. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Bahian  Schmid.  Begegnung  mit  Tieren, 
Miinchen.  Knorr  6^  Hirth.  1936.  175 
large  odtavo  pages.  3.80  and  4.90  marks. — 
Dr.  Bahian  Schmid  is  both  an  animal  psychol- 
ogi^  and  a  lover  of  animals.  As  scientiA,  he  is 
patient,  tireless,  keen  and  cautious.  But  along 
with  all  this — and  it  is  certainly  no  handicap 
to  the  real  scienti^,  whatever  the  hunter 
and  the  pseudo-scientiA  might  have  to  say 
about  it — is  a  kind  heart  that  beats  warmly 
for  every  form  of  animal  life.  He  reminds  us 
that  his  title,  “Begegnung  mit  Tieren,"  is 
chosen  advisedly.  The  populous  settlement  of 
fowl,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  sheep,  horses,  and 
rarer  bea^,  of  which  Dr.  Schmid  is  the  bene- 
6cent  didtator  and  the  hi^riographer,  and  all 
the  living  world  out  beyond  it,  is  made  up 
of  his  loved  and  loving  friends.  He  Judies  his 
friends,  as  any  psychologic  Cudies  his,  and  he 
consigns  to  paper,  honeCly,  zeCfully,  without 
claiming  any  startling  contribution  but  with 
an  aggregate  of  information  which  is  resped' 
able  in  amount  and  highly  thought-provoking, 
the  useful  record  of  a  life  of  observation  and 
meditation.  A  finding  of  his  which  is  more  or 
less  new  to  this  one  reader  concerns  the  esprit 
de  corps  among  animal  groups  which  may  be 
made  up  of  very  different  species,  when  one 
of  their  number  is  imposed  on.  It  appears  that 
mod  animals  are  champions  of  fiiir  play,  and 
rush  to  the  defense  of  the  under  dog. — H.  K.  B. 

O  H.  von  Szirmay-Pulszky.  Genie  und  Irt' 
sinn  im  Ungarischen  GeiSlesleben.  Miki' 
chen.  EmC  Reinhardt.  1935.  207  pages.  6 
marks. — Since  the  cultural  life  of  Hungary 
became  adive  only  some  150  years  ago,  it  is 
a  comparatively  easy  task  for  biographers  to 
delve  into  the  hiCory  of  its  luminaries.  In  the 
course  of  the  lad  50  years  psychologies, 
spurred  on  by  the  epochal  activities  of  Freud, 
Kretschmer,  and  others,  have  undertaken  a 
psychiatric  dudy  of  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
great  Hungarians  from  the  viewpoint  of  their 
mental  conditution  and  medical  hidory,  and 
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it  is  intere^ing  to  note  that  among  the  prom¬ 
inent  ^tesmen,  writers,  painters  and  scientiAs 
dealt  with  by  the  author,  Kossuth  alone  re¬ 
presents  the  rare  case  of  a  physically  and 
mentally  healthy  genius. 

Completely  devoid  of  pedantry,  this  book 
is  written  so  clearly  that  even  the  layman, 
after  having  familiarized  himself  with  the 
definitions  of  the  two  principal  psychological 
types  and  their  various  subdivisions,  is  en¬ 
abled  to  indulge  in  the  fescinating,  if  a  little 
terrifying,  pa^ime  of  classifying  people  (in¬ 
cluding  himself). — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Erwin  Balz.  Ueber  die  Todesverachtung 
der  Japaner.  Herausgegeben  von  Erwin 

Toku  Balz.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1936.  46 
pages. — Dr.  Erwin  Balz  lived  in  Japan  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  he  served  for  a  long 
period  as  consulting  physician  at  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Ck)urt  and  as  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Tokio.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiaAic  admirer  of  the  Japanese,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  their  relish  for  war  and  their  in¬ 
difference  to  death.  It  is  therefore  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  military-minded  Germany  reads 
him  with  approval,  and  that  this  30-year-old 
essay  of  his  appears  in  a  new  dress  with  a 
patriotic  preface  by  a  living  Balz  of  Spartan 
kidney.  Death  in  battle,  we  infer  from  his 
argument,  is  man’s  higher  end  and  aim.  It  is 
completely  unbelievable  that  a  sane  European 
could  have  written  such  an  essay  in  1904  and 
that  another  should  have  written  such  a 
preface  in  1936. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Adolf  Guggenbiihl.  Zerfall  und  Emeue- 
ruTig  der  Gemeinschaften.  Zurich.  Schweiz- 

crspiegel  Verlag.  214  pages.  5  francs. — The 
author  is  editor  of  a  popular  and  educational 
Swiss  magazine.  In  this  book  on  the  decadence 
and  the  rebirth  of  community  he  sees  the 
main  reason  for  the  breakdown  of  happiness 
and  culture  in  a  rationali^ic  individualism, 
whose  effedt  he  well  describes  in  the  change  of 
habits  of  life.  A  shared  and  common  life, 
regulated  by  social  norms,  is  replaced  by  isola¬ 
tion  and  di^ru^.  From  this  general  psycho¬ 
logical  observation  he  proceeds  to  show  the 
same  process  in  the  breakdown  of  the  ftimily, 
which  has  changed  from  an  ideal  task  to  a  sexual 
business  partnership ;  and  in  the  deterioration  of 
political  life  in  the  ^te.  But  his  criticism  is  al¬ 
ways  carried  by  a  positive  and  kind  philosoph¬ 
ical  orientation.  A  useful  book  everywhere. 

Gu^v  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


•  Georg  Stammler.  Im  Herzschlag  der 
Dinge  —  Deutsche  Be\enntnisse.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  We^ermann.  142  pages. — An  apol¬ 
ogia  in  word  and  deed  since  about  1900  for 
principles  and  conditions  now  basic  to  German 
Nazism,  Georg  Stammler  stands  today  as  per¬ 
haps  its  mo^  profound  interpreter  and  spokes¬ 
man,  one  of  the  few  who  can  view  it  sub 
specie  aetemitatis:  Semi-my^ic,  aeftivi^,  poet, 
aphoriA,  prophet,  educator,  philosopher,  theo¬ 
logian,  nationaliA — all  the  ^rength  of  his 
truly  Protean  personality  he  has  consecrated 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  German  Wesensgebot. 
(“Gib  mir,’’he  prays  to  his  Ewig'Einer,  his  Viel, 
was  Eines  iil,  also  his  Vflter,  Gott,  “dass  auch 
ich  .  .  .dein  Wort  sprechen  diirfe  mit  meinem 
Munde.’’)  Stammler  lays  this  same  responsibil¬ 
ity  as  a  religious  obligation  upon  every  indi¬ 
vidual  German,  the  German  ^te,  and  upon 
der  Fuhrer — in  whom  das  Voll(  lives,  and  who 
lives  in  das  Voll(  ‘als  Wille  und  Schauenskraft, 
als  die  Stimme  des  Gottlichen,  der  es  Treue 
schuldet,’  and  whose  Fuhrung  is  uberpersonlich, 
-“er  gehort  nicht  mehr  sich.”  The  German 
^te  is  the  “Platzhalter  einer  stromenden 
Ordnung  .  .  .  .auf  die  unser  Wesen  zielt,  und 
in  der  es  sich  voUendet.’’  The  individual,  in 
absolute  Voll^szugehdrigl^t  muA  be  able  to 
say,  as  Stammler  can,  “E)as  (Deutschland)  bin 
ich!” 

A  national  semi-my^ical  metaphysic  this 
(cf.  the  title),  offering  a  cosmic  raison  d'etre  and 
support  for  a  uniquely  German  Sendung, 
Schicl{sal,  Auftrag,  Aufgabe,  das  ewige  Reich 
(set  in  time),  and  for  his  numerous  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  Mut,  Kampf,  dienen,  and  Glaube  ‘in 
dem  neuen  Friihling,’ — inspiriting  concep¬ 
tions  freighted  with  sundry  possibilities! 

As  an  aphoriA,  Stammler  deserves  a  place 
among  the  world’s  greater.  Here  is  close- 
clipped  German,  pungent  epigram,  provocative 
seed-thought,  pregnant  paradox  and  imagery, 
utterance  always  beautiful  even  when  moA 
forceful.  Embracing  a  wide  variety  of  topics, 
integrated  mo^ly  within  Stammler’s  inevitable 
Voll('Reich'Ewige  frame  of  reference,  these  nine 
Reihen  of  aphorisms,  Spruche  and  Anrufe  re¬ 
veal  anoriginal  thinker,a  sincere,  spiritual,  sensi¬ 
tive  soul,  albeit  very  much  of  a  Zoroa^rian 
fighter  obedient  to  his  “call”  to  bring  a  more 
abundant  life  to  his  beloved  “deutsches  Volk” 
and  to  help  it  realize  its  Wesen.  To  contadt 
Stammler  cannot  fail  to  yield  one  profit,  what¬ 
ever  one’s  race,  creed  or  nationality.  This  book 
appears  to  have  been  published  fir^  in  1934  • 
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by  Wcrkland'Verlag,  Oppershaiuen. — Paul  F. 
Laubenflein.  CJonnedticut  Ck)llege. 

•  Em^  Wagemann.  l^arrenspiegel  der  Sta' 
tifti\.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Vet' 

lagsanstalt.  1935.  254  pages.  6.80  marks. — 
The  President  of  the  In^itute  for  Business 
Research  in  Berlin,  the  founder  of  German 
theories  on  the  business  cycle,  has  presented 
his  fellow^economiAs  with  an  exceedingly 
well'writtcn  though  poorly  documented 
treatise.  The  book,  mode^ly  called  “a  fool’s 
mirror,”  is  in  reality  much  more  than  the 
title  might  indicate.  All  the  sciences, social  and 
natural — biology  and  physics,  economics  and 
geography — are  included  in  the  concepts 
of  a  logic  of  ^tati^ics.  Moreover,  the  reader  is 
led  behind  the  scenes  and  may  watch  the 
^ti^ician  at  work. 

In  view  of  the  faA  that  economics  so  often 
employ  ^ti^ics  as  support  rather  than  illu' 
mination,  a  book  whidi  sees  its  goal  in  the 
curbing  of  flagrant  abuses  of  ^ti^ics,  is  a 
badly  needed  contribution  in  the  field  of 
economic  literature.  One  can  only  hope  that  the 
book  will  soon  be  available  in  the  English 
language,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
German's  natural  susceptibility  to  ab^radtions 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon’s  antipathy  to  ab^rac- 
tions,  particularly  in  economics,  be  given  due 
consideration. — Philipp  H.  Lohman.  Miami 
University. 

•  Wilhelm  Ehmer.  Urn  den  Gipfel  der  Welt. 
Die  Gcschichte  des  Berg^eigers  Mallory. 

Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1936.  186  pages.  7-^ 
marks. — A  vividly-detailed  account  of  the 
third  British  Mount  Evere^  expedition  in 
1924.  Although  Mallory,  a  gallant  dreamer, 
who  had  been  a  member  also  of  the  fir^  two 
expeditions,  wrote  to  his  wife  that  this  time 
it  was  unthinkable  that  they  should  ftil, 
ill-luck  dogged  their  foot^eps.  Unseasonable 
^rms  more  than  once  forced  the  abandonment 
of  the  higher  camps;  at  crucial  moments  the 
Englishmen  were  deserted  by  the  Tibetan 
porters,  unnerved  by  this  near  approach  to 
their  goddess  Tschomolungma  and  by  the  death 
from  exposure  of  some  of  their  number;  snow- 
blindness  forced  Norton,  the  leader  of  the 
expedition,  to  turn  back  when  within  300 
meters  of  the  summit.  Undaunted,  Mallory’s 
overma^ring  ambition  drove  him  and  his 
friend  Irvine  to  make  a  final  heroic  but  fatal 
attempt  to  attain  the  peak.  This  inspiring  book 
depi(to  Mallory  as  a  hero  intensely  eager  to 
conquer  Mount  Evere^,  the  la^  ^ronghold 
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of  nature  againit  man,  for  the  honor  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  love  of  mountain  climbing, 
to  him  the  moA  fascinating  sport  of  all.— 
Marjorie  T^ice  Boyer.  Riegelsville,  Pennsjd- 
vania. 

•  Dr.  Ljubow  Jacobsohn.  Russlund  und 
Franl^reich  in  den  erSten  Regierungsjahren 

der  Kaiserin  Katharina  II.  1762-1772.  Berlin. 
O^-Europa-Verlag.  1929. 74  pages.  4  marks.— 
Dr.  Jacobsohn’s  brief  ^udy,  written  under  the 
direeftion  of  the  well-known  German  .scholar, 
Professor  Otto  HoeUsch,  formerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  deals  with  a  di^indtive  and 
formative  period  of  eighteenth  century  diplo¬ 
matic  hiAory.  France  was  in  the  midA  of  the 
“second  hundred  years  war”  with  England  and 
by  1763  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ending  the  Seven 
Years  War,  was  signed.  By  1762  the  European 
center  of  gravity  was  shifting  to  the  ea^,  with 
Russia,  under  Catherine  the  Great,  Prussia 
(Frederick  II),  and  Au^ria  (Maria  Theresa) 
playing  the  major  roles.  The  partition  of 
Poland  was  in  the  offing,  the  foundations  being 
laid  in  the  period  under  discussion  and  the 
fir^  adtual  ^ps  in  that  direction  being  taken 
in  1772.  The  policy  of  France  and  the  relations 
between  France  and  Russia  during  the  period 
were  of  paramount  importance.  Dr.  Jacobsohn 
well  analyses  the  development  of  both  French 
and  Russian  policy.  His  work  contains  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography  which  will  be  of  use  to 
all  ^udents  of  ea^m  European  hi^ry  during 
the  period  between  1762  and  1772. — Harry 
Howard.  Indiana  University. 

•  Walther  Kiaulehn.  Die  eisemen  Engel— 
Geburt,  Geschichte  und  Macht  der  Md- 

schinen.  Berlin.  Ull^in.  1936. 334  pages.  5  and 
6.80  marks. — Herr  Kiaulehn  has  attempted 
to  give  a  popular  review  of  the  development 
and  the  social  aspeefts  of  the  machine.  After 
a  short  chapter  on  the  fir^  mechanical  loom 
and  on  the  frantic  attempts  of  the  English 
to  encourage  the  invention  of  a  mechanical 
spinning  wheel  that  would  spin  more  than  six 
threads  he  proceeds  to  discussion  of  the  prime 
mover,  the  ^team  engine.  His  method  of  attack 
(Kiaulehn  is  not  an  engineer  but  a  newspaper 
man),  is  a  little  surprising.  To  base  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ^team  engine  on  the  experiments 
of  Magdeburg’s  mayor  Otto  v.  Guericke  is  to 
say  the  lea^  unconventional,  if  not  downright 
incorreA.  Of  course  v.  Guericke  is  the  cmly 
one  among  German  inventors  who  is  even  in 
the  remote^  way  connected  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ^eam  engine,  and  Herr  Kiaulehn 
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is  a  patriotic  German.  We  think,  however,  that 
he  should  have  been  contented  with  the  fa<ft 
that  one  of  the  real  inventors,  Papin,  not  only 
lived  in  Germany  when  he  worked  on  his  in- 
vention,  but  was  supported  with  the  money 
of  a  German  Prince. — The  book  is  well  illus' 
trated  with  old  woodcuts,  and  the  discussion 
of  sociological  aspedts  is  very  clear  and  in' 
terc^ing. — P.  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  Cali- 
fomia. 

•  Emil  Lucka.  Die  grosse  Zeit  der  ?{ieder' 
lande.  Wien.  Reichner.  1936.  16  plates. 

508  pages. — Iria  way  this  book  is  a  companion 
volume  to  Lucka's  InbrunSt  und  DuStemis,  ein 
Bild  des  alten  Spaniens.  It  is  an  “essay”  in 
the  exadl  sense  of  the  German  Versuch,  an  at' 
tempt  to  reveal  the  entire  inner  significance 
of  one  great  epoch  in  the  hi^ory  of  one  people, 
in  this  case  the  period  “von  der  Bliite  der 
flandrischen  Stadte  bis  zum  Tode  Rembrandts.” 
In  19  chapters  the  author  deals  with  the  his' 
tory,  the  culture,  and  especially  the  arts  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  peoples.  The  volume  is 
so  rich  in  matter  that  it  would  be  quite  im' 
possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  value 
without  extensive  quotation.  Particularly 
fascinating  to  me  are  Lucka's  searching  and 
keen  analyses  of  outstanding  men:  I  know  of 
nobody  who  quite  matches  him  in  that  field. 
The  charadterizations  of  the  artists  Bosch, 
Brueghel,  Rubens,  and  Rembrandt  are  quite 
maAerly  and  would  alone  justify  the  book, 
but  many  others  receive  equally  incisive,  if 
less  extended,  notice. — My  only  regret  is  that 
the  book  has  no  index  of  names:  that  is  a  gen' 
uine  and  serious  defedt. — Bayard  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Alfred  von  Pawlikowsb'Cholewa.  Heer 
und  Vdll^schicf{sal.  Miinchen.  Olden' 

bourg.  1936. 480  pages.  6.80  and  8.50  marks. — 
This  book,  written  by  a  military  man  who  is 
well  aware  of  the  frdt  that  he  is  living  in  1936 
and  writing  for  German  Nazis,  proclaims  the 
centrality  of  the  military  element  in  the  evolu' 
tion  of  peoples.  It  is  a  popular  military  semi' 
hi^rical  narrative,  and  as  such  is  designed 
for  popular  consumption  by  those  with  the 
present  Weltanschauung  of  the  Germans. 
The  connedtions  of  the  military  with  the  other 
aspedts  of  a  people's  life  are  largely  left  un' 
touched,  and  even  within  the  military  the 
treatment  is  quite  confined  to  tadtics.  A' 
morphous  and  superficial  as  it  is,  the  book  is 
intereftingly  written.  Especially  to  be  com' 
mended  are  the  author's  brilliant  descriptive 
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summaries  of  general  conditions,  although 
these  are  left  so  unrelated  to  his  central  theme 
as  to  contribute  little  beyond  themselves. — 
There  are  many  errors  of  fedt,  and  some  de' 
batable  ^tements  of  sentiment.  The  Jews 
receive  short  shrift  and  the  Russians  are  treated 
in  a  cavalier  and  inaccurate  fashion.  In  the  moA 
ftcile  way  the  author  assumes  all  charadteri^ics 
peculiar  to  Russians  to  be  Asiatic.  The  Spar' 
tans  are  glorified.  The  German  military  system 
of  1914  is  highly  praised. 

The  author  has  set  himself  a  worthy  task 
in  the  attempt  to  show  the  principle  of  con' 
tinuity  in  hi^ory  adting  through  the  military 
fadtor;  but  the  achievement  remains  beyond 
his  present  means  and  conception. — Huntley 
Dupre.  The  Ohio  State  University. 

•  Franz  Rucker.  T^oldin — ein  deutsches 
Schicf{sal.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 

1936.  189  pages. — The  Peace  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain  cut  oflF  the  northern,  German,  part  of 
South  Tyrol  from  Au^ria  and  incorporated  it 
with  Italy.  Josef  Noldin,  a  lawyer  of  Salum,  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  of  the  German 
population  of  that  region  to  resiA  Italianization 
of  their  communities,  by  organizing  German 
schools  for  their  children.  For  that  adtiv' 
ity  he  is  persecuted  by  the  Italian  author' 
ities;  continuing  this  work  after  his  fir^  term 
in  jail  he  is  later  sent  to  the  island  of  Lipari, 
as  one  of  the  many  political  suspedts  confined 
there  by  the  FasciA  government.  When  he 
returns  home  after  a  number  of  years,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  pradtice  his  profession,  nor  is 
he  given  permission  to  leave  the  country 
to  be  cured  of  a  disease  which  he  contradted 
in  exile.  Broken  in  spirit  and  body,  he  dies 
in  1928,  one  of  the  many  vidtims  of  the 
supemationalism  of  the  po^'war  period. 
Wiiile  the  tender.cy  of  the  lxx)k  is  evident,  it 
is  at  lea^  written  as  objectively  as  it  is  possible 
for  an  Au^rian  who  writes  on  that  sad  chapter 
of  contemporary  hi^ory. — A.  E.  Sol^l.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  Hermann  Ullmann.  Das  neunzehnte  Jaht' 
hundm.4^Volk  gegen  Masse  im  Kampf  um 

die  Gestalt  Eucopas.  Jena.  Diederiefrs.  1936. 265 
pages.  4.20  and  5.80  marks. — HiAoriography 
with  a  thesis  does  not  make  the  pleasanter  of 
reading.  Ullmann's  account  of  the  nineteenth 
century  sounds  the  now  ftmiliar  battle'Cry 
againr  the  “revolt  of  the  masses,”  climaxing 
his  intuition  of  European  hiTory  with  a  color¬ 
ful  description  of  the  “Fiihrer'Ideal.”  There  is 
no  reason  for  quarrelling  with  the  author  on 
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account  of  his  metaphysical  convidtions,  not 
on  these  pages  at  any  rate.  But  there  is  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  prote^  again^  calling 
metaphysics  hi^ry.  A  historiography  which 
relativi^ically  revolves  round  the  transitory 
biological  entities  of  historical  ^tes,  races, 
and  blood'ideologies  is  not  one  iota  better  than 
Karl  Marx’s  hi^ric  materialism.  Absolutizing 
the  masses  involves  the  same  ugly  idolatry  as 
absolutizing  ^tes,  races  and  biological  in' 
^inefts. — Kurt  Franl{  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Wilhelm  Altwegg.  Johann  Peter  Hebei. 

Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1935. 296  pages.  11.50 

Swiss  francs. — This  biography  forms  the  twen' 
ty'second  volume  of  the  well'known  series  Die 
Schweiz  im  deutschen  GeiStesleben,  a  coUedtion 
e^blished  by  Professor  Harry  Maync.  The 
initial  Hebel'biography  of  any  note  appeared 
in  1875  at  Karlsruhe,  written  by  Georg  Lan' 
gin.  Professor  Altwegg  of  the  University  of 
Basel  offers  here  for  the  fir^  time  in  sixty 
years  a  complete  and  comprehensive  pidture  of 
Hebei’s  life.  He  traces  his  adtivities  as  pa^or, 
educator  and  author.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
his  intere^  in  pedagogy,  an  intere^  which 
remained  with  him  throughout  his  life.  To 
wit:  “Der  Schule  blieb  er  auch  so  noch  und 
bis  zum  Tode  verbunden,  da  er  als  Glied  der 
ober^en  Kirchenbehorde  die  Priifungen  der 
hoheren  LehranAalten  abzunehmen  hatte.” 

It  is  not  often  that  a  book  so  completely  and 
satisfactorily  611s  every  purpose  for  which 
it  was  written.  The  annotated  bibliography 
materially  enhances  the  usefulness  of  this 
scholarly  Audy. — Charles  C.  Zippermann. 
WeA  Haven,  Connedticut. 

•  Karl  Bartz.  Der  Sonnenl(dnig.  Das  Leben 

Ludwigs  XIV.  Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1936. 

406  pages. — A  clear  and  well  written  account 
of  the  rise,  the  greatness  and  the  shadows 
of  this  the  embodiment  of  royal  absolutism 
in  France.  The  personal,  cultural,  pohtical  and 
military  aspedts  of  the  epoch  of  Versailles  and 
its  European  radiations  are  well  balanced. 
The  book  avoids  the  cheap  rheto..ical  sensa' 
tionahsms  of  the  Ludwigs  and  Zweigs,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  does  not  burden  the  reader 
with  a  scholarship  unnecessary  for  the  essen' 
tials.  Some  good  reproduAions  of  pidtures  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV  bring  persons  and  places 
closer  and  illuArate  the  text. — GuSlav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Lucette  Dubs'Brocher.  Der  Prdtendem 

(Charles  Edward  Stuart).  Frauenfeld. 

Huber.  1935.  279  pages.  8  Swiss  francs  or  6.40 
marks. — A  biography  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  nephew  of  the  deposed  English  King 
James  II.  The  author  waxes  very  romantic 
about  this  “errant  prince’’  (see  Le  Prince  Er 
rant  by  Dumont'Wilden;  Paris,  1934)  and 
apparently  fails  to  see  that  this  proud  Scotch 
man  failed  in  his  purpose  not  so  much  throu^ 
the  “red  tape’’  of  diplomatic  and  church 
intrigue  as  through  his  own  pride  which 
prevented  him  from  realizing  that  he  was  after 
all  the  petitioner  for  ftivors  from  the  various 
courts.  Anyone  intereAed  in  the  man  and  the 
period  will  probably  6nd  the  short  bibliog' 
raphy  at  the  end  of  the  book  one  of  the  moA 
intereAing  features. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn, 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  Johannes  Gebbing.  Ein  Leben  fur  Tien. 

Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  In^itut.  1936. 

5.80  marks. — Gebbing  as  a  boy  was  what  we 
would  call  a  difficult  child.  The  dry  subjeds 
in  school  did  not  intere^  him  much;  he  pre* 
ferred  to  spend  his  time  at  the  creek  and  to 
roam  the  6elds  and  woods.  He  had  a  boundless 
love  for  animals  which  even  induced  him, 
when  Aill  in  his  teens,  to  run  away  from  home 
in  order  to  see  the  great  Zoo  in  Am^erdam 
of  which  he  had  heard.  C^uite  naturally  this 
great  intere^  in  living  creatures  was  to  become 
the  determining  ftidtor  in  his  life.  It  is  an  ex' 
tremely  intere^ing  ^ry  interspersed  with 
many  exciting  adventures  with  wild  animals 
which  Gebbing  has  to  tell.  But  it  is  more  than 
ju^  a  tale  of  adventures,  it  is  an  inspiration 
to  follow  the  development  of  his  life  and  his 
life’s  work.  Gebbing  was  given  the  unusual  op' 
portunity  to  make  his  dreams  come  true  when 
he  to  his  surprise  was  appointed  diredor 
of  the  Zoological  Garden  in  Leipzig,  which  uiy 
der  his  management  became  world  famous.  This 
all  was  not  accomplished  without  many  a  hard 
druggie  and  heart  breaking  experience,  espc' 
cially  during  the  time  of  the  inflation  when  he 
even  became  a  movie  adtor  with  his  famous 
hons  at  the  risk  of  his  life  only  in  order  to  save 
his  beloved  garden,  but  his  unerring  faith 
and  courage,  his  willingness  to  endure  almoA 
any  sacriflee  overcame  all  the  difficulties.  The 
6ne  insight  into  the  nature  of  animals  which 
made  (Sebbing  a  reformer  in  the  fleld  of  taming 
wild  animals  will  help  the  reader  to  appreciate 
these  animals  and  underdand  them  better.  A 
large  number  (79)  of  excellent  and  unusual 
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pidtures  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  fine  book. 
— J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Cesare  Giardini.  Don  Carlos.  Mit  15 
zeitgenossischen  Bildem.  Miinchen.  Call' 

wcy.  1936. 246  pages. — Giardini  presents  what 
appears  to  be  a  definitive  treatment  of  the  true 
hi^ry  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  cursed  in 
his  heredity,  in  his  physical  and  mental  en- 
dowment,  and  doomed  to  unhappiness  in  a 
world  which  has  no  place  for  a  monarch  of  his 
charadter  and  temperament.  In  a  fascinating 
account  of  an  extremely  intere^ing  hi^oric 
period,  full  of  adtion  and  conflidt,  in  part 
tragic,  Giardini  skilfully  works  in  the  life'^ory 
of  Don  Carlos,  making  it  clear  that  whether  or 
not  Carlos  had  inherited  the  insanity  of  his 
grandmother,  Johanna  die  Wahnsinnige — 
which  is  shown  to  be  almo^  certain — his 
father  Philip  merely  obeyed  the  bitter  dilates 
of  ^tesmanly  duty  in  having  his  son  im' 
prisoned,  thereby  undoubtedly  saving  we^m 
Europe  from  a  vaA  amount  of  senseless  blood' 
shed.  At  the  same  time  we  witness  the  internal 
disintegration  of  the  Hapsburg  dynaAy,  in 
response  to  an  inexorable  law  of  de^iny.  The 
illuArations  are  of  great  intere^,  and  one 
would  have  welcomed  a  few  more;  in  partic' 
ular,  I  miss  Titian’s  portrait  of  Philip  II, 
which  Giardini  discusses  in  his  text. — As  a 
defender  of  the  noble  art  of  translation,  I  can- 
not  but  proteA  again^  the  fadt  that  the  name 
of  the  translator,  evidently  a  competent  person, 
is  not  given,  the  more  so  that  this  goes  counter 
to  the  be^  German  pradtice. — Bayard  Mot' 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

t  Walter  Gorlitz.  Hannibal.  Leipzig.  Quelle 
Meyer.  1935.  267  pages.  4.^  marks. — 
A  very  complete  and  living  presentation  of  the 
great  Carthaginian  as  soldier,  ^tesman  and 
man.  This  ^udy  is  given  added  intere^  and 
value  by  an  excellent  map,  a  genealogical 
table,  and  a  carefully  prepared  bibliography. 
So  readable  and  competent  a  book  should 
revive  intere^  in  an  important  hi^rical  chat' 
ader. — D.  L.  King.  Miami  University. 

•  Erkki  Raikkonen.  Svinhufvud  haul  Finn' 
land.  Abenteuer  einer  Stoatsgrundung. 

Translated  from  the  Finnish  by  Rita  Ohqui^ 
and  with  an  introdudtion  by  J.  Ohqui^.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1936.  7-50  marks. — ^The 
little  country  of  Finland  with  only  two 
million  people  has  a  good  name  in  the  U.S.A., 
but  very  h’ttle  is  known  about  the  hi^ory  of 
this  freedom  loving  nation  and  less  about  the 
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man  to  whom  above  all  belongs  the  credit  for 
having  made  Finland  independent  and  re' 
spedted  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Pehr 
Evins  Svinhufvud.  It  was  he  who  led  the  fight 
for  his  country's  con^itutional  rights  again^ 
Czari^  oppression  and  the  struggle  for  Fin- 
land’s  political  independence.  When  in  1905 
the  Russian  revolution  broke  out  the  time 
seemed  favorable  for  adtion  in  Finland,  but 
it  was  then  that  Svinhufvud,  who  as  president 
of  the  Finnish  Landtag  had  led  in  the  druggie 
for  conAitutional  rights,  prevented  a  pre' 
mature  uprising.  For  his  courageous  ^tand 
again^  increasing  Russian  oppression  Svinhufr 
vud  was  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1914,  returning 
in  1917  after  the  Russian  revolution  broke  out. 
He  at  once  was  entruAed  with  the  leadership 
of  the  country  as  Prime  Mini^r  and  as  such 
declared  Finland’s  independence.  In  1931  Svin' 
hufvud  was  eledled  President  of  the  Finnish 
Republic. 

The  book  is  replete  with  tales  of  adventure 
and  presents  valuable  material  for  hi^orians 
as  for  instance  the  meeting  of  Svinhufvud  with 
Lenin,  Trotzki,  and  Stalin  in  Petersburg. 
Svinhufvud  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  men 
of  hi^ry,  a  ^tesman  who  commands  the 
respedl  and  admiration  of  the  world. — J.  Mai- 
thaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alfred  Bir^aler.  mea  culpa.  Bin  Be' 
kenntnis.  5.  Auflage.  Zurich.  Schweizer 
Spiegel.  1934.  343  pages.  7-50  Swiss  francs. — 
The  documentary  value  of  this  book  is  enor- 
mous.  The  autobiography  of  a  Swiss  boy  who 
seemed  to  have  everything  againA  him.  Pre- 
maturely  bom,  epileptic,  the  son  of  an  ignorant, 
violent,  drunken  father,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  slugs  and  robs  a  man  to  make  good  a  foolish 
boa^.  The  man  dies,  and  Bir^thaler  goes  to 
jail  for  life.  He  can  scarcely  read,  he  has  never 
seen  a  Bible,  he  has  never  received  a  gift  in 
his  life,  he  has  never  been  kissed  by  his  mother 
till  she  says  fiirewell  to  him  at  the  prison. 
Sixteen  years  later  he  is  pardoned.  He  has 
learned  another  language,  he  has  read  widely, 
including  the  ab^ruse^  philosophers,  he  has 
acquired  a  positive  and  well'reasoned  religion, 
and  he  has  completed  the  manuscript  of  a 
ma^rfully  written  autobiography.  All  this 
does  not  prove  that  his  prison  was  a  perfed 
in^itution — he  has  many  improvements  to 
sugge^,  some  of  them  fundamental — but  it 
does  illustrate  the  heartening  feidt  that  you 
are  never  beaten  till  you  choose  to  surrender. 
An  abbreviated  version  of  this  book,  with 
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some  of  the  tedious  autodidad  philosophizing 
omitted,  would  do  incalculable  good  in  every 
prison  library — and  every  other  library. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Walter  Buhe.  Die  Lotte  von  Rosendorf. 
Berlin.  Verlag  Grenze  und  Ausland. 

1936.  80  pages.  1.80  marks. — This  intere^ing 
brochure  consiAs  of  some  36  reproductions  of 
wcxxlcuts  made  by  Prof.  Buhe  of  the  Academy 
of  Graphic  Arts  in  Leipzig.  He  spent  his  vaca- 
tions  in  this  little  village  in  the  Erzgebirge 
of  northern  Bohemia  and  has  preserved  for 
po^rity  these  Germanic  peasant  types.  An 
entertaining  feature  of  the  bcx)k  is  the  life 
account  of  each  individual  which  appears  on 
the  opposite  page,  an  account  written  by  the 
individual  himself  and  reproduced  in  his  own 
handwriting.  This  handwriting  in  some  cases 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  read.  In  their  biog' 
raphies  these  peasants  depicft  their  hard 
druggie  to  wring  a  living  from  mother  nature. 
Weaving  as  an  indu^ry  gradually  died  out 
and  left  some  without  a  livelihcxxl.  The  Great 
War  brought  its  tragedies  too,  but  the  simple 
frith  of  these  people  has  risen  superior  to  all 
trials. — E.  Trenljner.  New  York  City. 

•  Gerhard  Gesemann.  Die  Flucht.  Mvin- 
chen.  Langen'Muller.  1935.  223  pages. 

4.80  marks. — Gesemann’s  account  of  his  Eight 
through  the  Serbian  mountains  is  not  merely 
another  war  diary.  Little  attention,  to  be  sure, 
is  usually  given  to  the  sorrowful  retreat  of 
Serbian  armies  and  civilian  refugees;  the  book 
will,  therefore,  prove  of  value  to  the  ^udent 
of  hi^ory.  The  reason  for  the  layman's  intere^ 
in  this  diary 'novel  is  to  be  found  in  the  author’s 
methcxl  of  presentation:  his  personal  expe' 
riences  and  the  interpretation  of  his  observa' 
tions  are  superimposed  on  the  mere  recording 
of  frefts.  The  volume  deserves  a  place  both  in 
the  field  of  hi^ory  and  the  realm  of  creative 
literature. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Ruppert  Recking.  Ein  Journalist  er' 
zdhlt:  Abenteuer  und  Politik  in  Afrika. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^talt.  1936. 
466  pages.  7-50  marks. — The  foreign  corre' 
spondents  have  furnished  us  in  the  pa^  few 
years  with  some  of  the  mo^  delightfril  “beA 
sellers”  among  non'ficftion  books  and  it  is  to 
this  group  that  Recking's  shrewd,  informative 
and  entertaining  book  belongs.  Grandson  of  a 
Heidelberg  pro-reeftor  and  son  of  a  minor  court 
physician.  Recking  knew  many  persons  of  note 
before  he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  became  cor' 
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respondent  for  a  large  American  newspaper. 
Not  only  did  he  have  the  faculty  of  making 
friends  easily  but  he  had  the  fortune  to  be 
“on  the  spot”  when  great  news  was  happen- 
ing.  Europe  and  Africa  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  when  so  many  epoch-making 
events  were  taking  place  come  to  life  throu^ 
many  and  varied  personalities  in  this  book. 
Madagascar,  South  Africa  and  Egypt — he 
was  there  at  times  of  crises.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
Paul  Kruger,  Sir  George  Grey,  the  elder  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Alfred  Rothschild,  Lord  Esher,  Ed¬ 
ward  VII,  Mrs.  George  Keppel,  Wilhelm  II, 
Kitchener — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
notables  Recking  knew  or  came  in  contad 
with  in  his  adventurous  career.  Ein  Journalist 
erzdhlt  is  a  hvely  book  which  well  repays  the 
reader. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Josef  Maria  Frank.  Parodies  mit  Vorbe- 
halt.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1936.  294  pages. 
6.80  and  7-80  marks. —  Frank  the  novelift 
here  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  trip 
to  the  Caribbean  region.  He  arrived  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela  juA  after  the  death  of  tyrant  Gomez, 
when  his  followers  had  to  flee  and  the  mob 
wrecked  their  homes.  An  intere^ing  account 
is  that  of  the  firA  German  colonial  exper¬ 
iment  of  the  Welsers  in  this  country  under 
Charles  V.  There  is  ^ill  a  colony  of  Swabians 
living  at  Tovar  to  this  day.  In  an  interview 
with  President  Contreras  he  is  impressed 
with  his  uprightness  and  hone^y.  In  Co¬ 
lombia  Frank  used  the  Scadta  airline  in  reach¬ 
ing  Bogota.  He  believes  the  country  has  a 
future  with  its  immense  natural  wealth.  The 
color  problem  and  the  underlying  political 
re^lessness  attradt  his  attention.  The  ^ory 
of  the  development  of  the  Scadta  airplane 
company  is  given — an  example  of  German 
thoroughness  and  efficiency.  We  visit  Curasao, 
a  Dutch  colony,  living  exclusively  from  the  oil 
induAry;  Haiti,  the  Negro  republic  with 
its  turbulent  history;  Martinique,  a  bit  of 
France  in  America,  and  finally  return  to 
Trinidad,  where  the  round  trip  started.  In 
each  of  these  islands  Frank  gives  us  his  personal 
experiences  intermingled  with  philosophical 
discussions  of  the  pa^,  present  and  future  of 
the  islands.  The  color  problem  intrigues  him; 
the  political  ferment  points  to  future  trouble 
so  that  this  paradise  of  nature  loses  its  glamcv 
on  closer  inspeeftion,  since  mankind  is  its  own 
mortal  enemy. — £.  Trenl^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Emil  Ludwig.  Der  J^il.  Er^er  Band:  von 
der  Quelle  bis  nach  Aegypten.  Am^' 
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dam.  Querido  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck). 
1935.  352  pages.  3.75  and  4.90  gulden. — 
An  intere^ing  and  in^rudtive,  if  somewhat 
rambling,  account  of  the  countries  through 
which  the  river  flows,  their  physical  charac- 
teri^ics,  their  inhabitants,  their  fauna  and 
flora.  Some  attention  is  given  also  to  the  hiAory 
of  the  more  civilized  regions.  The  account  of 
Ethiopia  is  particularly  intere^ing  since  it  was 
written,  as  the  introdu(ftion  assures  us,  before 
the  recent  Italian  invasion. 

As  we  should  expeeft,  the  author  cannot 
always  resiA  the  temptation  to  express  or 
imply  comparisons  between  uncivilized  and 
civilized  peoples  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
latter,  juA  as  Tacitus  did  when  writing  of 
the  ancient  Germans.  Such  comments  in  the 
present  work  are  numerous,  but  we  miss  the 
brilliance  and  acumen  which  make  the  satire 
of  Tacitus  so  effeeftive.  Occasional  thru^ 
are  made  at  racial  purity,  anti'Semitism,  and 
philologians;  frequent  ones  at  dictators  and 
“Chri^ians.” 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  professional 
photographs  and  five  maps.  The  second  and 
third  maps  occur  in  improper  order.  Inci' 
dentally,  we  may  note  that  the  word  Dschungl 
looks  very  Grange. — Philip  W.  Harsh.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Fritz  Knapp,  Riemenschneider.  Bielefeld. 

Velhagen  ^  Klasing.  1936.  40  pages.  64 

plates. — This  is  volume  119  of  a  series  of 
monographs  concerning  (jierman  arts  and 
crafts.  It  deals  briefly  with  the  eventful  life 
and  arti^ic  development  of  Tilman  Riemen' 
Schneider  (1468'153l),  whose  sculptures  and 
woodcarvings  mark  the  transition  from  the 
(jothic  to  the  Renaissance  Ayle  in  Germany. 
In  addition,  seventy^six  photographs  show  full 
views  and  details  of  a  number  of  his  mo* 
fsunous  pieces,  including  the  Adam  and  Eve 
from  the  Wurzburg  Marienkapelle  and  the 
beautiful  and  elaborate  Marienaltar  in  the 
Herrgottskirche  at  Creglingen.  E>ates,  places, 
and  references  to  pages  in  the  text  prove  very 
helpful  in  *udying  the  plates,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  marvelous  examples  of  photography. 
— Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Joachim  Oertel.  George  Berljeley  und 
die  englische  Literatur.  Halle.  Max  Nie' 

meyer.  146  pages.  6  marks. — This  intere*ing 
*udy  is  less  intere*ed  in  Berkeley’s  philosophy 
than  in  his  h’terary  and  hi*orical  position  and 
his  relation  to  literary,  social  and  pohtical 
movements.  He  is  described  as  a  reactionary 
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combating  in  the  literary  form  of  the  Enlight' 
enment  the  materiali*ic,  dei*ic  and  athei*ic 
tendencies  of  the  capitali*ic  epoch.  His  rela* 
tion  to  his  contemporaries  and  his  small 
influence  is  under*ood  on  that  basis  and  also 
his  popularity  with  the  Romantic  movement, 
which  *udied  and  praised  him  while  it 
shghted  the  other  representatives  of  the 
Enlightenment. — CuSlav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Joachim  Pohl.  Philosophie  der  tragischen 
Strucl^ren.  Wien.  Braumuller.  101  pages. 

3.50  marks. — A  vigorous  and  original  defense 
of  the  essential  epi*emological  position  of 
critical  or  formal  idealism,  mainly  again* 
Husserl's  phenomenology.  Knowledge  has  no 
way  of  going  beyond  the  limits  of  sense^data; 
but  it  is  not  derivable  from  them  either,  having 
a  formal  principle  of  unity  of  its  own.  It  ad' 
mits  and  demands  the  empirical  reah’ty  and 
independence  of  the  given  from  the  psychol' 
ogical  person,  but  it  also  demands  the  ^pen' 
dence  of  objects  of  knowledge  from  the  catc' 
gories  as  frmCtions  of  unification.  This  is  the 
“philosophy  of  tragic  *ruCtures,’’  because  a 
unity  of  opposites,  a  *ruggle  of  irreconcilable 
necessities  is  made  con*ant,  is  ascertained  to 
*ay  with  us  by  this  critical  epi*emology.  A 
transcendence  is  possible  not  beyond  it  but 
within  it  through  the  “law  of  love.”  A  *rong 
and  important  httle  book,  although  too  much 
burdened  with  polemic  again*  Husserl's  meta' 
physics.  The  promised  second  part  is  to  be 
expected  with  much  intere*. — Gustav  MueU 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alfons  Erb  (Johannes  Gotthelf).  Zeugm 
Gottes.  Eine  Folge  von  Heiligenleben, 

Mit  10  Bildem  von  Augu*  Braun.  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau.  Herder.  1935. 402  pages.  4.20  and 
5,40  marks. — An  adequate  explanation  of  the 
present  widespread  hagiologic  revival  might 
yield  valuable  findings  regarding  the  cause  and 
cure  of  our  modem  spiritual  dis-ease.  These 
fifty'five  sketches  are  partly  reminiscent  of  the 
Varieties  of  Religions  Experience;  of  the  Boo\ 
of  Martyrs;  of  Heroes  and  Hero'worship;  of  the 
apocalyptic  in  their  in8i*ence  upon  the  primacy 
of  the  Church,  in  their  veiled  contemporary 
allusions  and  admonitions  to  perseverance  un' 
der  duress;  of  pieti*ic  “Erbauungsliteratur”; 
and  in  technique,  of  Gamaliel  Bradford's  psy' 
chographs,  whereby  sainthood  *ands  forA 
not  as  endowment,  but  as  achievement  hardly 
wrought  out  by  flesh'and'blood  folk  tempted 
hke  unto  ourselves.  Hence  the  incidental  place 
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of  legend  and  miracle  in  this  “Volksbuch,”  in 
which  indeed  “the  child  can  wade  and  the 
giant  swim.”  An  apologetic  ad  majorem  gUy 
riam  ecclesiae  in  terms  of  its  heroes,  the  volume 
reveals  Chri^ianity  as  the  agency  through 
which  “Germanien  wurde  Deutschland,”  the 
real  creator  of  “das  deutsche  Wesen  und  die 
deutsche  Kultur,”  the  Frankish'Latin  word 
“Theutiscus”  itself  fir^  passing  current  in 
ninth  century  papal  circles.  In  creating  unity 
of  faith  in  Germany,  possible  only  through 
allegiance  to  Rome,  Boniface  created  the  only 
national  unity  adapted  to  survive.  “Das  Kreuz 
gesetzt  iA  zur  Aufer^ehung  oder  zum  Falle 
dieses  Landes.” — The  author  doubtless  has 
reasons  for  omitting  St.  Peter,  but  why  the 
frequently  incorre<ft  Biblical  references?  The 
book  is  well  documented. — Paul  F.  Lauben' 
Stein.  Connedticut  College,  New  London, 
Connecticut. 

•  Adolf  Heuser.  Die  ErlosergeSlalt  in  der 
belletriStischen  Literatur  seit  1890  als  Dew 
terin  der  Zeit.  Bonn.  Peter  Han^in.  1936.  197 
pages.  6.20  marks. — The  transitory  nature  of 
contemporary  We^em  civilization  from  1890 
to  the  present  is  made  manife^.  Dr.  Heuser 
asserts,  by  four  tendencies.  The  fir^  is 
revealed  as  a  general  urge  for  simplification, 
for  relief  from  the  crushing  consciousness  of 
the  multiplicity  of  modem  forms,  activities, 
aims  and  achievements.  The  second  is  ap- 
parent  in  the  drift  from  individualism  to  cob 
lectivism  in  politics,  economics,  science  and 
art.  The  third  finds  expression  in  the  intense 
fication  of  the  quarrel  between  the  mechani^ic 
and  spirituali^ic  points  of  view.  Finally,  this 
decadent  age  of  transition,  as  it  oscillates 
between  frith  and  doubt,  is  marked  by  a 
disposition  to  welcome  the  advent  of  a  new 
paganism. 

Particularly  symptomatic  of  the  direction, 
velocity  and  power  of  these  tendencies, 
according  to  the  author,  are  those  literary 
works  in  which  the  Savior  is  a  protagoni^ 
and  in  which  the  Chri^ian  doeftrine  of  re- 
demption  bulks  large.  The  doeftrine  of  redemp' 
tion,  he  feels,  by  virtue  of  its  intricate  and 
subtle  ramifications,  its  median  position  be' 
tween  individualism  and  collecftivism,  its 
inherent  spiritualism  and  its  rejeeftion  of 
pagan  ideology,  is  peculiarly  indicated  as  an 
in^rument  for  measuring  the  content  of  truth 
and  error  in  the  intelledual  currents  of  the 
times.  Therefore,  he  proceeds  by  an  examina' 
tion  of  an  extensive  and  somewhat  hetero' 
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geneous  group  of  European  literary  produc' 
tions,  in  which  the  Chri^  of  the  Gospels  is 
portrayed,  to  evaluate  the  polychromatic  rc' 
ac^tion  of  this  era  to  the  Nazarene.  And  as  a 
corollary  of  his  reasoning  he  finds  in  this 
reaction  an  illuminating  refleeftion  of  the 
dominant  intellec5lual,  social  and  political 
trends  which  have  appeared  sporadically,  but 
with  a  certain  cumulative  force,  in  the  Occi' 
dent  during  the  paA  forty'five  years.  Althou^ 
his  interpretation  of  individual  literary  works 
is  occasionally  lacking  in  penetration  and  in* 
sight,  the  author  has  elaborated  his  thesis  with 
energy  and  a  moving  sincerity. — Henry  Bren' 
necl{e.  New  York  University. 

•  Paul  Kaegi.  Bibel.  Ein  Buch  von 
Gdttem,  Volk  und  Helden.  Zurich. 

Fiissli.  1936.  512  pages.  9.50  francs. — A  mo^ 
remarkable  work  combining  the  mature  and 
sweet  fruit  of  a  century  of  biblical  science  and 
criticism  with  a  keen  original  sense  for  poetic 
form.  Twenty'five  years  of  patient  research 
and  endeavor  ^tand  back  of  this  edition  of  the  i 
mo^  crucial  and  valuable  biblical  tales.  Brief 
notes  at  the  end  place  the  selected  Tories  in 
their  hi^orical  background  and  in  the  religious 
development  and  pull  them  out  of  prie^ly 
and  legendary  traditions,  under  which  they 
are  buried  in  the  “Old  Bible.”  In  the  New 
Testament  emphasis  is  placed  on  showing  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  Chri^ian  concep' 
tions  around  the  original  kernel. — GuStav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Walter  von  Loewenich.  Luther  und  das 
Johanneische  ChriStentum.  Miinchen. 

Georg  Kaiser.  1935.  93  pages.  2.90  marks. — 
Luther's  understanding  of  the  New  Testament 
is  determined  by  his  congenial  understanding 
of  Paul’s  dialedtic.  The  author  raises  the  ques' 
tion  how  frr  this  basis  could  aid  in  the  under' 
Standing  of  the  gospel  of  John.  He  shows  in 
detailed  analysis  of  Luther’s  writings  on  John, 
that  his  Paulinism  is  an  obstacle  in  his  way  to 
the  mystic  “joy”  and  “love”  of  John.  But  there 
is  a  Struggle  in  Luther  to  do  justice  to  that 
part  of  the  gospel  which  he  could  not  assim'  , 
ilate  but  which  he  nevertheless  recognized 
as  norm. — GuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Ok' 
lahoma. 

•  Werner  Deetjen.  Das  Haus  am  Frauen' 
plan  seit  Goethes  Tod.  Weimar.  Verlag 

der  (^the'Gesellschaft.  1935.  70  pages.  2.50 
marks. — Volume  48  of  the  Schriften  der 
Goethe  Gesellschaft.  Edited  by  the  Diredtor 
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of  the  Landesbibliothek  at  Weimar,  it  rescues 
from  oblivion  legal  and  literary  documents 
concerning  the  Goethe  House  up  until  its 
6nal  conversion  into  the  “Goethe  National 
Museum”  on  Augu^  8, 1885.  Mo^  significant 
of  all  the  pieces  is  the  rather  long  poem  of 
Paul  Heyse,  who  sensed  fully  the  deeper 
significance  of  the  numerous  Goethe  coUeC' 
tions  and  the  hi^oric  house  in  which  they 
were  brought  together.  But  there  are  other 
bits  of  literary  effort  which  are  entirely  worth 
while  in  their  present  company;  and  besides, 
an  abundance  of  information  much  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  learned  editor’s  introduc' 
tory  and  critical  survey  of  the  subjedt  and  the 
material.— W.  A.  W. 

•  Dr.  Willi  Duwe.  Deutsche  Dichtung  des 
20.  Jahrhunderts.  Zurich.  Orel  Fiissli. 
1936.  296  pages.  5  Swiss  francs.  (4  marks). — 
Dr.  Duwe’s  volume  offers  an  opportunity  for 
intere^ing  ^udy.  The  literary  genres  Lyri\, 
Dramati\  and  Epi\  are  considered  separately. 
Each  of  the  fir^  two  is  further  subdivided  into 
a)  Die  Wegbereiter  der  Ausdrucl{sl^nft,  b)  Der 
Expressionismus,  and  c)  die  Ausdrucl{sl^n^  der 
T^achhriegszeit.  For  the  third  sedtion  the  suly 
divisions  are  a)  Die  Wegbereiter  der  Ausdrucl{S' 
and  b)  Die  Ausdrucl^sl^unft.  The  lyric 
poets  who  are  treated  mo^t  thoroughly  are  Hof- 
jnannAhal,  Rilke,  George,  Binding,  I>ehmel, 
Nietzsche,  Stadler,  Werfel,  Schickele,  Schmidt' 
bonn,  Wedekind,  and  Klabund.  Of  the  drama' 
ti^,  he  notices  especially  Mombert,  Strind' 
berg,  Wedekind,  Schmidtbonn,  Kaiser,  Wer' 
fel,  Unruh,  Joh^,  Sorge  and  Brecht.  The  epic 
writers  to  whom  he  gives  mo^  attention  are 
Spitteler,  Nietzsche,  Meyrinck,  Kafka,  Carl 
Hauptmann,  Heinrich  Mann,  Paul  Emit, 
Binding,  Griese  and  Wiechert.  Dr.  Duwe 
quotes  lavishly  from  the  works  of  the  authors 
discussed. 

The  purpose  of  the  itudy  is  succindtly 
*ated  in  the  following  words:  “So  will  dieses 
Werk  auch  weniger  als  Kritik  wie  als  Dien^ 
an  der  Volksgemeinschaft  veritanden  sein, 
deren  hochite  Form  das  Einsein  von  Dichtung 
und  Volk  voraussetzt,  und  iit  in  diesem  Sinne 
geschrieben  im  Namen  einer  jungen  Men' 
schenschicht,  die  in  Wiechert  und  in  seiner 
Generation  ihre  gei^igen  Fiihrer  erblickt,  in 
deren  Dichtung  sie  den  beiten  Teil  ihres 
Wesens  verkorpert  sieht.” 

The  value  of  the  work  would  have  been 
materially  enhanced  if  the  author  had  in' 
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eluded  a  bibliography. — Charles  C.  Zipper' 
mann.  Yale  University. 

•  Paul  Hankamer.  Deutsche  Gegenreforma' 
tion  und  deutsches  Baroc\.  Stuttgart.  J. 

B.  Metzler.  1935.  543  pages.  13.50  and  15.50 
marks. — One  impression  endures  throughout 
the  reading  of  the  whole  of  this  lengthy  survey: 
It  reveals  a  rare  assimilation  of  previous  schoh 
arship  combined  with  a  maximum  of  inde' 
pendence  and  originality.  It  is  a  thorough  and 
profound  discussion  of  a  literary  epoch  and 
its  background.  All  of  Part  I,  Ursprunge  und 
Bedingungen,  is  an  introdudtion  intended  for 
more  or  less  scholarly  ^dents  of  the  period. 
It  contains  ample  literary  references  to 
illuArate  the  numerous  points  under  con' 
sideration.  Part  II,  Formen,  devotes  three 
chapters  respectively  to  the  lyric,  the  drama, 
and  Epische  Formen  und  literarische  Prosa. 
Hans  Pyritz  provides  a  long  and  valuable 
bibliography  and  this  is  followed  by  a  well' 
organized,  practical  alphabetic  “Zeittafel.” 
The  index  seems  to  have  been  compiled 

with  unusual  care . The  ^udy  is  too 

diflicult  for  ^dents  who  are  having  their 
fir^  survey  course  in  German  literature  but 
the  writer  of  this  note  has  found  that  it  is 
a  very  important  book  for  the  teacher  to  have 
on  his  desk  while  teaching  such  a  course.  It 
belongs  to  the  series  Epochen  der  deutschen 
Literature  of  which  8  volumes  have  appeared. 
— W.  A.  W. 

•  Jahrbuch  des  Freien  Deutschen  HochStifts, 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  1934'1935.  Im  Aufr 

trag  der  Verwaltung  herausgegeben  von 
EmA  Beutler.  Halle.  Niemeyer  1936.  491 
pages. — Contents  as  follows:  Julius  Richter, 
Jal;pb  Boehme  und  Goethe;  Paul  Bockmann, 
Die  romantische  Poesie  Brentanos  und  ihre 
Grundlagen  bei  Friedrich  Schlegel  und  TiecX: 
Max  Kommerell,  Schiller  als  Psychologe;  Karl 
Simon,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldts  Verhdltnis  zur 
bildenden  KunSt;  Richard  Alewyn,  Hofmanns' 
thals  erfte  Komodie;  Joachim  Muller,  Rilkes 
Frommighfnt;  Em^  Beutler,  Briefe  aus  dem 
Brentanol^reis:  Jahresberichte;  Register. — Rich' 
ter  rejects  direct  influence  in  favor  of  a  similar' 
ity  of  thinking  which  juAifies  one  in  comparing 
Boehme  and  Goethe.  Bockmann  shows  that 
“Von  F.  Schlegel  zu  Tieck  und  weiter  zu 
Brentano  hat  sich  eine  in  sich  folgerichtige 
und  zusammenhangende  Entwicklungslinie 
verfolgen  lassen.”  “In  Schillers  Dramcn,” 
says  Kommerell,  “deutet  der  Wille  die  Welt. 
Auch  das  Hemmende  iA  eine  Erfahrung  des 
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Willcns,  wie  die  Folgcrichtigkeit  der  Tat  und 
die  auagleichendc  Geschichte  cine  Willcmbc' 
wegung  nachahmt.  .  .  Dies  iA  bei  Schiller  der 
Ort  dcs  Gci^rhaften:  die  Gefiuigenschaft  dcs 
Willcns  in  dcr  Geschichte  und  die  Gef^gen' 
schaft  der  Geschichte  im  Willcn.”  .  .  .  “so 
macht  uns  dies,  im  Zusammenhang  mit  seinem 
praktischen  Wirken,  auch  fiir  Humboldt  voll- 
kommen  deutlich,  wie  wenig  die  nocb  immer 
hie  und  da  anzutreffende  Anschauung  bc' 
rechtigt  i^,  dass  die  deutsche  Klassik  sich  im 
rein  aAhetischen  Raume,  lebensfem  und  wirk- 
lichkcitsfremd,  bewege."  Alewyn  analyzes  and 
evaluates  Cristinas  Heimreise  as  much  more 
organic  to  Hofmannsthal's  other  productions 
than  many  critics  have  thought.  “Rilkes 
Frommigkeit  will  gc^ltend  scin,”  sum' 
marizes  Miiller,  and  adds,  “Rilke  hat  das 
Sein  als  das  summum  bonum  gesetzt.”  Bcu- 
tier  offers  for  the  fir^  time  a  large  number  of 
letters  (nearly  90  pages)  of  the  Brentanos  and 
Amim,  with  commentary  and  remarks  on 
them,  “Sie  sind — nachA  den  Briefen  Goethes 
— die  schonAen  Briefe,  die  jc  in  deutscher 
Sprachc  geschricben  worden  sind.” — A  thor- 
oughly  meaty  volume,  nearly  indispensable 
to  the  ^udent  of  German  literature. — Bayard 
Si-  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Roswitha  von  Gandersheim.  Werl^e.  Ed. 
by  Helene  Homeycr.  Paderbom.  Scho' 

ningh.  1936.  308  pages.  3.60  and  4.80  marks. — 
A  complete  edition  of  a  tenth  century  poetess 
translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  scientific 
account  of  sources  and  early  and  modem  liter' 
ature  about  her  as  well  as  a  charming  biog' 
raphy.  The  poems  and  the  plays  themselves 
^ke  the  modem  reader  as  childlike,  sweet 
and  fresh,  happy  and  harmonious,  naive  and 
unburdened.  A  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  understanding  of  the  psychological  situa- 
tion  of  those  early  and  so<alled  dark  ages. — 
CuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Hans  Rupprich.  Humanismus  und 
Reruiissance  in  den  deutschen  Stddten  und 

an  den  Universitaten.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entwicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Humanismus  und 
Renaissance.  Bd.  2.)  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1935. 
326  pp.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — Every  Student 
of  European  literature  who  is  interested  in  the 
great  movement  we  call  Humanismus  and 
Renaissance  will  welcome  these  volumes  that 
endeavor  to  shed  new  light  on  this  relatively 
little  known  but  most  important  movement. 
Germany  opened  her  doors  wide  to  the  new 
ideas  and  spiritual  forces,  but  not  without 
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severe  clashes  between  the  conservative  and 
the  progressive  powers.  The  demands  for  free 
development  of  the  personality,  for  freedom  of 
thought,  for  national  independence,  etc., 
found  strongest  support  in  the  cities  and  uni' 
versities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to 
show  their  part  and  achievements  in  this  great 
forward  movement  in  human  history. 

Great  economic  changes  had  given  to  the 
cities  wealth  and  great  power,  and  within 
their  walls  a  new  class,  the  Burger,  had  arisen; 
their  commercial  connexions  had  made  them 
receptive  to  new  ideas;  political  independence 
had  made  possible  a  new  culture,  the  hofische 
Kultur  giving  way  to  a  Stadtischburgerliche 
Kultur.  Basel,  Straszburg,  Schlettstadt,  AugS' 
burg  and  Niimberg  are  chosen  as  exponents 
of  the  new  ideas. 

The  rise  of  the  universities  in  the  German 
realm  had  been  astonishing.  Within  two  cen' 
turies  fifteen  German  universities  had  been 
founded,  but  the  yoke  of  the  Church  lay 
heavily  on  their  shoulders  and  the  demand  for 
personal  freedom  and  for  freedom  of  thought 
became  more  and  more  imperative.  The  uni' 
versities  of  Koln,  Heidelberg,  Erfufrt,  Tiibin' 
gen,  IngolStadt,  Leipzig  and  Wien  are  chosen 
to  show  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 

Although  the  national  element  was  very 
Xrong  in  the  movement,  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
poetic  language  made  it  necessary  for  moX 
writers  to  use  Latin,  yet  we  find  already  a  few 
who  venture  out  fearlessly  and  prove  that 
the  German  language  can  be  an  appropriate 
vehicle  for  great  thoughts.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  such  works  as  Jakob  Wimpheling’s 
Tutschlund,  Hartmann  Schedel’s  Buch  ^ 
Chronil{en,  and  Albrecht  Diirer’s  Bri^e  an 
Willibald  Pircl{heimer. 

A  fifty  page  introduXion  by  the  editor 
enhances  greatly  the  value  of  this  intereXing 
volume. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  EmX  Volkmann.  Um  Einheit  und  Frei' 
heit,  181S'1848.  (Vom  Wiener  Kongress 
bis  zur  Mdrzrevolution.)  Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entwicl{lungsreihen.  Reihe  Politische  Dichtung. 
Band  3.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936.  332  pages.  7.50, 
9  and  15  marks. — This  admirable  volume 
contains  the  following:  as  frontispiece.  Her' 
manns'Denkynal  im  Teutoburger  Walde,  Ideal' 
bild  nach  der  GrundXeinlegung,  Steinzeich' 
nung  von  1841;  Einfiihrung,  pp.  5'22;  I.  Gegen 
Kongresse  und  Staatenbund,  1815'20,  pp.  25'62; 
II.  Real^tion  im  Vaterland.  Leiden  anderer 
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Volker.  1821'30,  pp.  64-83;  III.  Zeitenwende. 
Von  der  Juli'Revolution  bis  zur  Bedrohung  des 
Rheirw.  1830-40,  pp.  87-145;  IV.  Bliiu  und 
Verfall  der  Zeitdichtung.  1841  bis  zum  Marz 
1848.  pp.  148-253;  Anmerl^ungen,  pp.  255-325; 
Verzeichnis  der  Verfasser.  In  the  light  of  the 
policy  already  e^bh'shed  for  this  series,  the 
above  data  are  sufficiently  eloquent  of  the 
charadler  of  the  present  volume.  The  solidly 
interpretative  introdu(ftion  is  filled  out,  as  it 
were,  by  the  poems  of  the  77  writers  liAed  in 
the  index,  and  above  all  by  the  71  pages  of 
closely  printed  notes,  which  supply  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  wealth  of  information  on  the  poems 
reprinted,  many  of  them  not  easily  found  even 
in  Germany,  Aill  less  in  the  United  States. 
Here  is  pioneer  literary  work  of  unique 
character;  in  such  fields  as  this  the  Reclam 
series  exhibits  its  fulled  ju^ification  and  its 
greater  value. — ^The  reviewer  feels  impelled 
to  make  one  suggeAion  and  express  one 
regret.  The  regret  concerns  the  exclusion  of 
Heine  from  the  volume.  When  the  present 
political  con^itution  of  Germany  has  ceased 
to  be  a  ffiith  and  has  become  a  matter  of  hi^oric 
record,  it  will  appear  inexcusable  that  in  what 
purports  to  be  an  objedtive  and  inclusive  treat¬ 
ment  the  editor  has  omitted  a  figure  who  in 
point  of  fadt,  however  regrettable  we  might 
find  it,  played  too  significant  a  role  to  be 
ignored.  The  sugge^ion  is  that  in  view  of  the 
fadt  that  this  series  Presses  verse,  the  editor 
should  be  at  greater  pains  to  juAify  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  certain  prose  extradts,  e.g.  by  Jean 
Paul,  Ritter  von  Lang,  Hoffmann,  and  others. 
— Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Almanack  der  Dame.  Fiinfzig  auserwahlte 
Gedichte.  84  pages. — Zweite  Folge  auser- 
wahlter  Gedichte.  87  pages.  Berlin.  Propylaen- 
Verlag.  1935-1936. 2  marks  each. —  These  two 
colledtions  are  the  result  of  the  fir^  two  annual 
conteAs  which  the  Propylaen-Verlag  has  in- 
Aituted.  There  were  over  15,000  entries,  and 
that  the  choice  of  the  winners  was  not  made 
at  random  is  easily  evident  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  volumes  and  especially  of  the 
second.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  well 
known  names,  Brockmeier,  Georg  von  der 
Vring,  Claudius,  Erika  Mitterer,  we  are 
making  the  acquaintance  of  new  writers.  It  is 
difficult  to  single  out  the  contestants  who 
deserve  special  mention.  Lyric  poetry  is  too 
personal  a  thing  to  be  assessed  “objedtively.” 
But  we  feel  that  we  should  li^  the  names  of 
Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz  and  Hans  Thyriot,  the 
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winners  of  the  respective  fir*  prizes,  Otto 
Maria  Polley,  Gerhart  Baron,  Gunter  Eich, 
Hellmut  von  Cube  and  Hermann  Kasack. — 
In  the  particularly  charming  second  volume 
is  the  indescribably  delicate  and  yet  mature 
poem  from  an  “Unterprimanerin”:  Lied  by 
Susanne  Haricffi,  in  which  a  tone  vibrates 
which  doubtless  only  a  poet  of  18  years  can 
find.  And  we  were  especially  Struck  by  the 
vigorous  rhythm  of  Wilhelm  Pleyer’s  Ueber  der 
Elbe.  If  the  formal  influence  of  Benn  is  slightly 
evident  in  Josef  Leitgeb’s  Ueberetsch  and  that 
of  Rilke  much  more  Strongly  so  in  Thyriot’s 
Reiher,  we  find  this  only  natural.  If  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Rilke  on  our  youth  were  so  slight 
as  not  to  appear  involuntarily  in  their  poetic 
produdtion,  we  should  be  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed.  .  . — Fmwndo  Wdgner.  Mexico  City. 

•  Heinrich  Bauer.  Meifter  Erwin  und  Uta. 
Ein  Roman  um  das  Strassburger  MiinSter. 

Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1935.  260  pages.  4.80 
marks. — Heinrich  Bauer  seems  to  have  “gone 
in  for”  the  historical  novel,  at  any  rate,  the 
present  book  follows  one  about  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  which  has  been  well  received  in  Germany 
and  in  which,  to  judge  by  the  reviews,  he  has 
followed  a  similar  pattern.  I  mu*  confess  that 
it  is  one  which  does  not  appeal  to  me.  The 
Strassburg  cathedral  is  a  great  creation;  Erwin 
von  Steinbach,  its  creator,  was  a  great  archi- 
tedt;  let  us  then  exhibit  him  in  his  “greatness,” 
so  that  the  modem  reader  may  experience 
something  of  the  uplift  that  his  living  presence 
may  be  assumed  to  have  held  for  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Erwin  is  then  displayed,  as  it  were, 
talking  about  his  work,  discussing  the  affairs 
of  the  city,  and  above  all  loving  a  beautiful 
young  girl.  The  text  is  full  of  “beautiful” 
writing,  full  of  appropriate  adjedtives,  nouns, 
and  verbs;  on  pp.  9  and  following  we  have 
for  example:  “*aunend”  “voll  tiefer  Freude” 
“verwirrt”  (twice)  “Staunen”  “leuchtenden 
Augen”  “voll  dunkelblauen  Glanzes”  “tief  at- 
mende  Bru*”  “Verlegenheit”  “heimlich  be- 
klommener  Stimme”  “Augen.  .  .  voll  eines 
tiefen  Ver*ehens”  “fa*  betroffen”  “*au- 
nend”  “Staunen.”  These  and  many  similar 
examples  all  in  7  pages.  I  would  wager  that 
“*aunen”  occurs  a  hundred  times:  “diese 
Menschen  \ommen  aus  dem  Staunen  gar  nicht 
heraus."  An  excellent  book  for  old  ladies,  die 
mal  was  sehr  Schones  lesen  wollen. — Bayard 
Si.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Felix  Wilhelm  Beiel*ein.  Die  grosse  Un' 
ruhe.  Ein  Tilman-Riemenschneider-Ro- 
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man.  Braunschweig.  Wc^rmann.  1936.  342 
pages.  4.80  marks. — It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  passionate  interest  that  the  people  of  the 
German  Republic  take  in  the  hi^rical  novel, 
their  desire  to  gain  Strength  for  the  tasks  of 
the  present  and  future  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  past  achievements  of  their  nation.  The 
present  work  is  a  case  in  point:  Tilman  Rie- 
menschneider  was  a  great  German  artist,  and 
the  reader  is  to  be  inspired  by  witnessing  him 
in  aeftion,  by  sitting  in  at  a  movie,  as  it  were, 
of  his  life — or  a  significant  part  of  it — and  his 
age,  admittedly  a  colorful  and  piefturesque  one. 
Important  and  intere^ing  personalities  are 
brought  in,  Riemenschneider’s  art  is  given 
something  like  organic  fun<ftion  in  the  Story, 
and  a  vivid  and  forceful  ^le  is  used  to  good 
advantage:  and  yet  for  me  it  is  love’s  labor 
lo^.  Definitely  irritating  to  me  was  a  narra' 
tive  mannerism  which  made  one  speaker  after 
another,  for  no  apparent  reason  except  for  the 
demonstration  of  “Strength,”  yield  to  some 
outbur^  of  anger,  shown  by  pounding  on  the 
table,  looking  red  and  furious,  jerking  the 
body  about,  and  the  hke.  I  was  reminded  of 
the  novel  about  Erwin  Steinbach,  in  which 
“^unen”  seemed  to  be  worked  to  death. 
Such  mannerisms  show  something  less  or  more 
than  literature. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan' 

ford  University. 

•  Hans  Dittmer.  Raft  im  Alltag.  Gottin' 
gen.  Vandenhoeck  6^  Ruprecht.  1935. 
2.70  and  3.60  marks. — This  is  the  third  volume 
of  a  coUedtion  of  short  sketches  by  modem 
writers  under  the  general  theme  Vom  Etvigen 
im  Heute.  One  might  call  these  books  modem 
Andachtshucher  for  they  purpose  to  call  the 
reader  to  Selbftbesinnung.  They  are  not  to  be 
read  through  hurriedly,  but  a  chapter  now  and 
then  at  a  quiet  moment.  That  does,  however, 
not  imply  that  the  ^ries  are  solely  religious 
expositions;  on  the  contrary  mo^  of  them  are 
very  intere^ing  pidures  of  life,  but  each  has 
a  special  message  and  a  thought  that  may 
accompany  the  reader  through  the  day,  over 
which  he  may  ponder  and  which  will  uplift 
his  soul. 

Some  forty  authors  are  represented  in  this 
new  volume.  Names  like  Sven  Hedin,  Emd 
Zahn,  Emd  Wiechert,  Anna  Schieber,  Hans 
Fallada,  Max  Jungnickel,  etc.,  guarantee  the 
high  quality  of  the  material.  The  great  variety 
of  material  is  bound  to  bring  something  that 
will  appeal  to  almod  any  reader. — J.Malthaner, 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Hildur  Dixelius.  Die  Sunderin.  Berlin. 

Wichem'Verlag.  1935.  158  pages.  3 

marks. — A  good  charadter  portrayal  which 
shows  the  moral  and  spiritual  awakening  of  a 
young  girl,  who  in  her  ignorance,  commits 
two  sins.  Her  childlike  trud  in  God,  which 
gradually  becomes  drengthened,  enables  her 
to  submit  cheerfully  to  a  two-year  imprison¬ 
ment  and  to  the  later  harsh  condemnation  of 
Mrs.  Grundy.  Marriage  with  a  prosperous 
j^rmer  ends  the  girl's  difficulties  and  provides 
a  happy  denouement.  Hildegarde,  the  girl, 
^ands  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  mid^  of  the 
other  charadters,  who  serve  either  as  foils  to 
bring  out  the  essential  qualities  of  her  nature 
or  as  parts  of  the  general  background. — R. 
Tyson  Wycl^off.  Kansas  State  Teadiers  College 
of  Pittsburg. 

•  Hans  Ehrke.  Der  Stumme.  Braunschweig. 

We^rmann.  1936.  95  pages.  2.20  marks. 

— The  ^ory  of  Jonas  Frohmer,  an  East  Ger¬ 
man  villager,  fortunately  married  and  generally 
happy,  whose  good  fortune  suddenly  ends 
with  a  conflagration  in  which  his  wife  and 
child  are  burned  to  death.  As  a  result  of  the 
shock,  he  loses  his  power  of  speech,  and  from 
that  time  his  life  is  barren  and  empty.  The 
^ory  is  excellent  in  both  plot  and  charadteri- 
zation.  The  landscape  descriptions  interspersed 
throughout  the  Story  are  reminders  of  the  in¬ 
terrelation  between  man  and  nature. — Charles 
C.  Zippermann.  New  York  University. 

•  Oscar  Maurus  Fontana.  Der  Weg  durch 

den  Berg  (Ein  Gotthard  Roman).  Berlin. 

Paul  Zsolnay.  1936.  497  pages. — Fontana 
apparently  Started  to  write  a  very  complete 
hi^ry  of  the  building  of  the  Gotthard  tunnel, 
and  he  painstakingly  gathered  his  data  from 
archives,  correspondence  and,  we  suspeeft,  even 
bills  of  lading.  Then,  before  he  sat  down 
to  write,  someone  must  have  told  him  that 
histories  did  not  sell,  so  he  wrote  a  “Gotthard 
Roman.”  The  result  is  neither  hi^ory  nor 
novel.  A  pathetic  scene  between  Favre  (the 
contradtor)  and  his  wife  is  interpersed  with  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  Statistics  on  how  many 
crosSties  and  what  weight  of  rail  were  used 
in  certain  sedtions  of  the  approach.  Some 
interesting  scenes  of  business  transaction  (if 
only  Jules  Romains  had  written  these  sedtions  0 
are  spoiled  by  romantic  musings  of  Favre  on 
the  “grandness  of  Nature.” 

A  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  description  of 
the  work  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the 
life  of  Favre  would  have  made  two  useful 
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books,  while  in  the  present  five  hundred 
pages  very  little  is  attained.  And  yet,  one 
shudders  to  think  of  the  amount  of  preparation 
this  book  mu^  have  required. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Em^  Glaeser.  Das  Unvergdngliche.  Ams' 
terdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van  Riems' 

dyck).  1936.  121  pages.  1.60  gulden. — A  coh 
leAion  of  untitled  short  Tories,  with  Rhine 
and  Neckar  landscapes  as  a  background,  told 
by  one  of  that  refreshing  tribe  of  “Wander- 
burschen”  on  whom  Germany  has  ever  had  a 
^  monopoly.  Of  the  various  charadters  described 
that  of  the  pharmaci^  whose  life  is  turned  into 
a  shambles  because  of  the  love  he  loA  through 
his  own  fault  is  truly  remarkable.  Virile  and 
unsentimental  as  to  language,  this  work  reveals 
none  the  less  a  deep  undercurrent  of  no^lgia, 
which  is  the  more  understandable  as  the  author 
is  living  in  exile. — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Wolfgang  Goetz.  Der  Monch  von  Heis' 
terbach.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  353  pages. 

4.80  nxarks. — The  basis  for  this  novel  is  the 
well-known  legend  of  the  monk  of  HeiSter- 
bach,  who  has  fallen  into  a  thousand  years’ 
sleep,  because  he  took  offense  at  the  Scriptural 
passage  to  the  effedt  that  “a  thousand  years 
are  in  the  eyes  of  God  like  one  day.”  This 
monk  returns  to  life  in  our  modem  age  of 
machinery  and  intelledtualism.  Completely 
confused  by  the  world  around  him,  he  is 
in  turn  considered  a  vagabond,  a  crazy  man, 
and  even  something  of  a  miracle.  In  the  mid^ 
of  all  this  external  progress,  he  is  the  only  man 
who  has  retained  his  true  self,  who  sees  the 
shallowness  behind  our  modem  life.  His  ^k- 
ing  answers  should  serve  as  a  warning  and 
inspiration  to  our  age,  which  has  lo^  itself 
in  frivolity  and  materialism. — A.  J.  Prahl. 
University  of  Maryland. 

•  Karl  Helbig.  ?{ordl(ap  in  Sicht.  Stuttgart. 
Gundert.  1935.  118  pages.  1.90  marks. — 

This  ^ory,  intended  for  lx)ys  between  10  and 
15,  takes  place  in  Hamburg  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries.  Fritz,  the  elde^  son  of  a 
poor  family  in  Thuringia,  goes  to  sea.  After 
saving  a  few  dollars  he  takes  his  mother  and  a 
sickly  younger  brother  on  this  trip  to  the 
NorA  Cape.  The  trip  is  intimately  described; 
there  is  a  Aop  in  Scotland  and  then  the  boat 
proceeds  along  the  fjords  of  Norway  to  the 
land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  As  in  all  of  Dr. 
Helbig's  books  the  educational  ^eftor  is 
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Messed  and  the  German  youth  reading  these 
books  leave  them  with  increased  knowledge 
of  the  wonders  of  this  world.  Richard  Sapper 
again  supph'es  the  illu^rations. — E.  Trenl^ner. 
New  York  City. 

•  Erich  Hoinkis.  Er  und  seine  Kompanie. 

Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag  Willi  Bischoff. 

1936.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — Another  war 
book;  but  this  one  puts  the  emphasis  on  the 
individual  in^ead  of  trying  to  spread  peace 
propaganda  or  a  gory  pi<fture  of  the  great 
slaughter.  In  keeping  with  the  emphasis  on 
leadership  in  the  Third  Reich,  ^is  book 
sets  the  la^  year  of  the  world  war  as  the  back¬ 
ground  and  gives  the  experiences  of  a  young 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  a  company  on  the 
We^em  front.  The  book  will  set  a  monument 
to  the  front  officer  who  gave  his  beA  to  his 
country  and  set  an  example  of  ^riA  fulfillment 
of  duty.  It  is  not  a  glorification  of  war  but 
seeks  to  safeguard  some  of  the  great,  noble 
traits  that  such  trying  times  as  the  war  released 
in  human  beings.  Comradeship  was  not  an 
empty  word  and  former  front  soldiers  will  agree 
with  the  author  that  it  was  “das  grosse  Erleb- 
nis  des  Weltkrieges.”  I  do  not  think  it  is  wrong 
to  put  before  the  young  generation  such  a  book 
and  to  teach  them  to  honor  and  to  admire  the 
men  who  gave  their  beA  for  their  country. 
Theirs  was  not  the  responsibility;  they  obeyed, 
they  gave  their  beA. — J.  Malthaner.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Korfiz  Holm.  Mehr  Glud{  als  Veritand. 

Eine  heitere  Sommergeschichte.  Berlin. 

Grote.  1936.  256  pages. — Is  the  sub-title 
apologetic  or  vainglorious,  an  appeal  for  sym¬ 
pathy  or  duA  in  the  critic’s  eye?  I  muA  con¬ 
fess  that  it  aroused  in  me  a  suspicion  which 
the  firA  pages  of  the  Aory  did  not  dispel — nor 
the  laA  ones.  It  recalled  those  “fiinny” 
Aories  which  the  narrator  announces  with 
immoderate  laughter,  and  which — perhaps  for 
that  reason — fall  utterly  flat.  Comic  figures, 
some  approaching  caricature;  comic  speech, 
consiAing  in  part  of  “brilliant”  repartee,  in 
part  of  the  comic  contraA  of  two  comic  dia¬ 
lects,  Berlinisch  and  Bayrisch,  and  made  to  fill 
many  pages  of  the  book  without  any  necessity 
save  the  author’s  desire  to  shine;  these  are  the 
chief  ingredients  of  the  book’s  “gayety.”  For 
the  reA,  a  not  at  all  comic  Aory  of  a  wealthy 
man  who  finally  decides  to  marry  his  miAress, 
and  to  whom  no  doubt  the  title  is  intended 
to  apply.  If  the  book  enjoys  a  good  sale,  the 
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author  may  make  a  similar  claim. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Kurt  Kluge.  Der  Honnen^tein.  Novellen. 

Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1936.  74  pages. 

1.80  and  2.40  marks. — Three  tales,  Der  ?{on' 
nenftein.  Die  drei  Gelehrten,  Der  Gobelin,  are 
united  in  this  small  volume  of  74  pages,  all 
three  similar  in  plot,  with  a  certain  quaint, 
sometimes  a  little  labored  humor,  but  enter- 
taining  and  well  told,  especially  the  last  one 
of  the  painter  who  draws  his  inspiration  from 
an  old  tapestry  and  becomes  famous  juSt  after 
he  has  died. — Emil  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Die  naturliche  Tochter. 

63  pages.  1.80  marks. — Dirl^Winlandfah 

rer.  138  pages.  2.20  marks — Braunschweig.Wes- 
termann.  1936. — It  seems  significant  that  the 
vivid  naturalness  of  the  first  Story  Stands  out 
so  prominently  againSt  the  woodenness  and 
artificiality  of  the  second.  For  what  do  we 
know,  after  all,  about  those  Norsemen  who 
sailed  the  Atlantic  and  discovered,  long  before 
Columbus,  the  American  continent?  Kutzleb’s 
account  is  sprightly  and  may  serve  for  the 
inspiration  and  inStrudtion  of  youth.  But  the 
other  has  the  diredt  charm  of  adtuality  and 
appeals  to  me  more  than  anything  of  Kutzleb’s 
I  have  read.  It  deals  with  the  illegitimate 
child  of  a  former  princeling,  whose  mother 
loses  her  pension  when  Germany  becomes  a 
republic.  This  entirely  plausible  situation  is 
worked  into  a  very  pretty  love  ^ry,  while 
at  the  same  time  Kutzleb  makes  good  use  of 
the  opportunity  to  ser  forth  his  ideals  of  good 
government  and  citizenship  in  an  unobtrusive 
and  organic  way.  And  he  has  a  delightful — 
I  am  tempted  to  call  it  un-German — sense  of 
humor,  which  enables  him  to  pillory  human 
foibles  and  pretensions  without  being  either 
acid  or  silly.  I  found  it  a  thoroughly!  charming 
tale. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 

sity. 

•  Luz  Lorentzen.  Boje  und  Bo.  Berlin.  Uni- 

versitas.  1936.  238  pages. — An  enter¬ 
taining  ^ry  of  simple  joys  and  heartaches  on 
land  and  sea.  Four  generations  of  a  family  of 
seamen  and  tradesmen  in  alternate  generations 
feel  the  lure  of  the  sea  and  yield  to  it  or  fear 
the  sea  and  become  shopkeepers.  The  de^iny 
of  the  funily  is  resolved  in  the  married  life  of 
the  grandson,  Boje,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  his 
wife,  Bolettc.  Although  the  plot  arouses 
suspense  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  fil¬ 


tered  in  the  dory  centers  in  the  charaders 
and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  in  the  con- 
trad  in  setting. — R.  Tyson  Wycf^off.  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Louis  H.  Lorenz.  Zu  ?ieuen  Ufem.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Keil  Verlag.  1936.  272  pages.  3.50  and 
5  marks. — Unfortunate  consequences  of  an  ad 
of  youthful  folly,  deportation  of  two  chief 
charaders  from  London  to  the  convid  colony 
of  Wellington  Valley  in  Audralia,  a  tenement, 
happiness  after  marriage,  a  double  love  tangle, 
and  a  tragic  adjudment  present  the  themes 
“dass  niemand  alles  tun  diirfe,  was  er  wolle” 
and  “wie  leicht  man  Toten  verzeiht,  und  wie 
schwer  man  Lebende  begreift!”  The  reader’s 
intered  is  held  by  swift-moving  adion,  well- 
maintained  suspense,  skilful  analysis  of  the 
traits  of  the  protagonid,  and  appeal  to  uni¬ 
versal  human  emotions  and  attitudes. — R. 
Tyson  Wycf^pff.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Pittsburg. 

•  Philipp  Gottfried  Maler.  Philipp  zwischen 
geitem  und  morgen.  Miinchen.  Kosel 

und  Pudet.  1935.  244  pages.  4.80  marks. 
— In  this,  his  fird  novel,  Maler  has  under¬ 
taken  to  analyze  a  difficult  problem:  the 
spiritual  druggie  of  that  generation  to  whom 
the  world  war  spelled  the  end  of  its  youth, 
its  “yederday,”  and  who  even  today  have 
not  yet  found  a  definite  goal  for  the  future, 
the  “morrow.” 

The  charader  of  Philipp,  who  represents 
that  generation,  progresses  through  various 
dages  of  education  and  experience  until  he 
reaches  the  vague  convidion  that  the  only 
satisfedory  life  is  a  simple,  useful  one  bounded 
by  the  traditional  teachings  of  his  youth. 

Although  the  novel  is  didindly  episodic, 
the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  is  not  dedroyed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  author’s  skill  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  produce  an  extremely  convincing 
portrayal  of  German  life  during  the  fird  two 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century. — J.  Breiten' 
bucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Konrad  Merz.  Ein  Mensch  fdllt  aus 
Deutschland.  Amderdam.  Querido.  (New 

York.  Van  Riemsdyck).  1936.  209  pages. 
$2.00. — An  account,  partly  in  epidolary  form, 
of  the  experiences  of  a  young  German  exile  in 
Holland  who  has  made  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  proted  a  friend  from  the  Geheimc 
Staatspolizei  and  who  consequently  has  no 
choice  other  than  a  quick  getaway.  The  dory 
of  his  successes  and  failures,  modly  the  latter, 
is  told  in  a  breezy  and  rather  flippant  maimer 
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and  throws  an  intere^ing  light  on  the  hard' 
ships  which  many  exiles  from  the  Fatherland 
have  to  endure.  The  author,  who  apparently 
was  a  studiosus  juris  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin,  accepts  his  fate  as  a  handyman  on  a  Dutch 
dairy  farm  with  commendable  equanimity,  ah 
though  occasional  cau^ic  comments  on  the 
Nazi  regime  reveal  his  true  ^tate  of  feeling. — 
W.  H.  Schwab.  We^m  Reserve  University. 

•  Wilhelm  Moberg.  Kamerad  Wac}(er. 
Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1935.  513  pages. — T^e 

record  of  a  Swedish  peasant'soldier  who  lived 
during  the  period  of  railroad  expansion  but 
before  the  disappearance  of  late  feudal  forms. 
Indeed,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
grandparents  of  Nordic  peasant  ^ock,  you 
will  have  the  warm  feeling  of  recognition: 
these  were  surely  the  people  who  bred  them, 
this  the  way  of  life  that  shaped  them,  this  the 
soil  which  grudged  them  their  scanty  bread. 
But  there  is  nothing  sentimental  in  the  attitude 
of  the  author  toward  them.  Ida  and  Wacker 
live  before  us  in  their  little  weaknesses  and  in 
their  ^rength,  in  their  childish  follies  and  in 
their  wisdom,  in  their  super^itious  fears  and 
in  their  great  courage.  The  heavy  humor  of 
their  crude  jokes  seems  pitifully  inadequate 
to  lighten  the  hard  life  of  toil  and  sweat. 
Wacker’s  death  is  moving  to  the  reader  but  so 
artfully  true  to  characfter  that  the  reader  is 
once  more  embarrassingly  conscious  of  having 
caught  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes. — Werner 
Tieuse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  Use  Molzahn.  Der  schwarze  Storch.  Bet' 
lin.  Rowohlt.  1936. 251  pages. — Not  easy 

is  the  task  of  the  writer  who  essays  to  tell  an 
essentially  adult  ^ory  in  the  words  of  a  child. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  Use  Molzahn 
has  solved  this  problem  cleverly  and  well. 
Her  little  narrator,  who  might  be  thought  of 
as  about  10,  is  old  enough  to  retain  much  that 
she  does  not  fully  understand;  and  through 
her  eyes  and  her  simple  words  and  thoughts, 
which  of  course  deal  primarily  with  herself, 
we  behold  as  through  a  veil  a  tangled  web  of 
chiefly  tragic  happenings,  involving  the  failure 
of  her  father,  once  a  cavalry  officer,  to  hold  his 
own  on  a  landed  estate  near  the  Slavic  border, 
the  death  of  the  maid'servant  Helene  after 
giving  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child — and  ap- 
patently  slaying  it — and  the  generally  de- 
moralizing  atmosphere  that  affedts  people  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilization.  Symbol  and  token 
is  the  black  Stork,  which  her  father  shoots, 
Auflfs,  and  hangs  in  the  dining-room,  and  which 


seems  to  be  connected  with  all  the  misery  that 
afflidts  them — until  he  disappears  on  the  day 
the  family  abandons  the  doomed  estate.  Not 
as  gloomy  as  this  report  would  indicate,  the 
book  leads  to  serious  refledtions  on  life  and 
human  destiny. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Hermynia  Zur  Miihlen.  Ein  Jahr  im 
Schatten.  Zurich.  Humanitas.  1935.  426 

pages.  8.50  Swiss  francs. — A  novel  of  and  by 
a  woman  that  has  my  unconditional  approval. 
The  “year”  of  the  title  is  one  spent  by  Martina 
Grsffin  Follyott  in  Vienna  and  a  country  home 
near  by  during  the  absence  of  her  husband 
Clemens,  a  hitherto  unsuccessful  writer  who 
has  at  la^  made  a  ten-Strike.  Martina  has  given 
him  a  year’s  leave,  to  be  spent  with  a  younger 
and  prettier  woman,  with  whom  he  travels 
around  the  world,  sending  Martina  telegrams 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  end  of  course  he 
comes  back  to  her,  though  under  conditions 
which  give  the  expedted  ending  a  di^indtly 
surprising  effedt.  But  the  body  of  the  book, 
which  is  divided  into  twelve  months  begin¬ 
ning  with  April,  contains  a  wealth  of  human 
adtions  and  intereA  in  addition  to  Martina’s 
own  life  and  spiritual  progress.  This  material 
is  so  important  and  so  skilfully  handled  that 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  skip  a  single  page. 
I  found  profoundly  moving  the  treatment  of 
the  National  Socially  revolution  of  1933, 
which  is  viewed  as  an  unexampled  tragedy. 
I  can  find  no  fault  with  this  book,  which  gave 
me  a  sense  of  an  adtual  if  vicarious  experience 
of  life. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Franz  Nabl.  Griff  ins  Dunf^el.  Leipzig. 
Paul  Liit.  1936.  40  pages.  75  pfennigs. — 

Nabl’s  calm,  keen  eyes  have  often  probed 
deep  into  the  subconscious.  This  time  he  deals 
in  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  and  what  used 
to  be  called  the  “black  art.”  He  is  as  cool  and 
objedtive  in  this  field  as  he  has  been  elsewhere, 
and  the  result  is  such  gha^ly  plausibility  that 
some  nervous  souls  may  lie  awake  o’  nights 
if  they  indulge. — A  number  in  the  neat  Leben' 
diges  Wort  series,  in  which  Hermann  Stehr, 
Paul  Em*,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz,  Josef  Ponten, 
and  other  excellent  writers  are  represented. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Franz  Odermatt.  Rechter  Hand — Linl^er 
Hand.  Roman  zwischen  zwei  Kriegen. 

Bern.  FeuZ'Verlag.  1935.  323  pages.  6.80 
marks. — The  two  wars  are  those  of  1871  and 
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1914,  which  are  conncdted  by  means  of  the 
members  of  one  family  seen  in  three  genera' 
tions  and  in  German'French  fusions  on  Swiss 
soil.  (The  book  was  printed  in  Stans;  and  the 
6r^  part,  in  which  the  mixed  marriages  occur, 
is  located  in  Stannes.)  It  is  not  possible,  in  my 
judgment,  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  with  suc' 
cess  in  300  pages.  The  persons  in  whom  we 
become  intere^ed  in  the  fir^  part  are  not 
the  ones  who  bear  the  adtion  at  the  end,  nor 
can  we  get  up  a  family  intere^  in  them,  so 
to  speak.  Thus  the  book  is  left  disjointed, 
though  it  has  good  scenes  in  it  and  some  good 
charaAer  drawing.  The  author’s  love  of  his 
native  Switzerland  is  agreeably  evident. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Josef  Friedrich  Perkonig.  Tschin' 

derle,  Rauberhauptmann.  Miinchen.  Lan' 

gen'Miiller.  1936.  2(X)  pages.  4.50  marks. — 
Nikolaus  Tschinderle  is  a  burlesque  cousin 
of  Michael  Kohlhaas.  “Das  Rechtsgefiihl  aber 
machte  ihn  zum  Rauber  und  Morder”  is  ah 
mo^  as  AriAly  true  of  him  as  of  KleiA’s  ter' 
rible  hero.  Nikolaus  Tschinderle  is  not  terrible, 
it  is  true,  hard  as  he  tries  to  be;  and  his  inabil' 
ity  to  convince  the  population  of  his  cheerful 
Clarinthian  village  that  he  is  a  desperate  and 
dangerous  character  constitutes  his  tragedy. 
The  playful  tone  of  a  fundamentally  serious 
book  is  a  little  baffling  at  the  ^art,  but  the 
Story  grows  on  the  reader  and  leads  him 
eventually  into  a  mood  something  like  that 
inspired  by  Orvantes.  The  author  of  the 
charming  Honigraub  (noticed  in  our  Summer, 
1936,  number,  at  page  334)  again  proves  him' 
self  both  a  clever  artist  and  a  lover  of  the 
race. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Elisabeth  van  Randenborgh.  Einbruch  ins 
Parodies.  Roman.  Berlin.  Furche'Verlag. 

1936.  5.40  marks. — Ignazio  Silone.  Brot  und 
Wein.  Roman.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1936. — Eiti' 
bruch  ins  Parodies  is  the  Story  of  two  women, 
a  mother  and  a  young  girl,  and  their  religious 
development  through  their  love  and  through 
their  reaction  toward  each  other.  Young 
Michael  dies  as  a  soldier  in  the  great  war. 
His  mother,  wife  of  a  country  parson,  probes 
her  Chri^ianity  and  finds  that  it  is  lacking  in 
real  charity,  genuineness,  and  humility.  His 
sweetheart,  a  socialist  and  unbehever,  finds 
that  faith  which  turns  her  learned  and 
theoretical  love  for  the  oppressed  and  the 
lowly  into  true  Chri^ian  caritas.  There  are 
birring  scenes  in  the  novel,  especially  those  in 
which  the  two  women  meet  face  to  face,  at' 
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tracfted  and  repulsed  by  each  other  and  finally 
united. 

But  the  problem  is  not  pursued  to  its  depth; 
Dorthe,  the  girl,  gives  in  too  easily.  Nowhere 
is  the  question  feced  whether  the  true  Christian 
must  not  actively  oppose  the  forces  of  evil 
which  breed  war,  nationalism  and  the  shams 
of  organized  society.  Religion  remains  a  C^uiet' 
ism,  concerning  the  single  individual,  or  a 
philanthropism,  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
humanity  but  not  trying  to  fore^ll  them. 
Thus  the  burning  questions  of  our  time,  to  be 
asked,  not  to  be  solved,  by  a  writer,  are  unfor' 
tunately  turned  into  ideological  proofs  and 
Stifle  the  charadters  to  be  developed. 

Ignazio  Silone’s  novel  Brot  und  Wein  is  com 
cemed  with  the  same  problems.  His  hero, 
Pietro  Spina,  outgrows  his  role  of  political 
agent  of  antifascism  with  its  petty  party 
work  and  its  underground  organizations,  its 
narrow  vision  and  anti-ChriStian  dodtrines. 
Through  the  confession  of  a  young  villager, 
who  has  been  used  as  informer  and  Stool  pigeon 
by  the  government,  and  through  the  influence 
of  his  saintly  old  teacher  Don  Benedetto,  he 
experiences  his  spiritual  rebirth.  He  wants  a 
Chri^ianity  which  does  not  shrink  before 
Mammon,  does  not  conclude  concordates 
with  Pontius  Pilate,  does  not  facilitate  careers, 
but  at  best  leads  to  prison.  “You  cannot  imag' 
ine  what  it  would  mean  for  a  country  such  as 
ours  if  one  hundred  young  people  were  found 
who  at  every  occasion  and  on  every  question 
would  say  die  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth, 
who  would  live  according  to  the  truth,  young 
people  whom  one  does  not  recognize  by  a 
badge  or  by  a  uniform  but  by  their  condudt 
of  life.”  But  this  is  not  only  a  book  of  courage 
and  wisdom  and  purity  of  purpose,  but  a  book 
written  by  a  poet  and  dictated  by  the  love 
of  his  country  and  people. — Emit  Feise.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

•  Gerhard  Ringeling.  Die  Schone  G«iti«. 

Berlin.  Wichem'Verlag.  1936.  153  pages. 

3  marks. — A  novel  of  Napoleonic  times  which 
applies  the  theme:  “Erreichen  kann  man  alles 
wenn  man  es  nur  sich  etwas  koSten  laszt.” 
CSesine's  heart  is  in  constant  ^rife  between 
love  and  duty  to  her  irresponsible  husband 
and  love  for  her  children.  Her  Stronger  motiva' 
tion,  however,  is  mother  love,  which  finally 
enables  her  to  triumph  over  difficult  circum' 
dances  and  to  safeguard  her  children's  future. 
The  intereA  in  the  narrative  lies  not  only 
in  its  psychological  plot  but  especially  in  the 
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vivid  composite  picfture  which  it  gives  of 
attitudes,  viewpoints,  cu^oms,  and  setting 
of  low  German  peasant  life. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\' 
off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Karl  Rottger.  Damon  und  Engel  im  Land. 

Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  1936.  385  pages.  5.80 

marks. — A  novel  of  We^phalian  peasant  life 
which  contains  many  Tories,  sketches,  and 
lyrical  passages  that  help  to  develop  the 
atmosphere  of  the  narrative.  The  author 
unfolds  the  life  of  the  truly  Chri^ian  and  es' 
sentially  German  girl,  Dorothea,  who  by 
implication  offers  contraA  with  false-hearted, 
insincere  adherents  to  the  mere  forms  or  con¬ 
ventions  of  religion.  The  mood  changes  from 
despairing  resignation  and  from  passive  accep¬ 
tance  of  evils  that  are  barely  concealed  to 
hopefulness  and  to  recognition  of  the  power  of 
go^.  The  book  generates  a  sound  optimism 
that  is  not  rationalized  from  theological 
sophism. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\off.  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Adolf  Schmitthenner.  Heidelberger  Erzdh' 

lungen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 

An^lt.  1936.  4.80  marks. — Schmitthenner 
is  not  exadtly  a  Heidelberger  child  but  spent 
moA  of  his  life  near  or  in  this  city  where  he 
died  in  1907.  His  tales  deal  not  so  much  with 
the  romantic  ^udent  life  but  with  the  common 
people  who  for  the  average  Heidelberg  enthu- 
siaA  are  of  minor  importance.  In  the  author’s 
work  they  come  to  the  forefront  and  the  reader 
is  aAonished  at  the  richness  of  life  that  un¬ 
folds  before  his  eyes.  The  fir^  part  of  this  col¬ 
lection  of  short  Tories,  which  was  published 
in  commemoration  of  the  550th  anniversary  of 
the  university  of  Heidelberg,  contains  a  few 
hi^rical  tales,  among  them  Das  Eheexamen 
and  Tilly  in  ?{dten  with  their  fine  humor,  and 
the  gripping  ^ory  Wildfang.  In  the  second  part 
we  find  Tories  of  contemporary  content:  the 
touching  Der  Dicl^pf  und  das  Peterlein,  the 
rather  spooky  Feuer,  and  the  fairy  tale  hke 
Bei  Frau  Holle  and  others. 

We  welcome  these  Tories  which  are  a  re¬ 
freshing  addition  to  the  more  romantic 
dazzling  picture  of  the  much  praised  city  on 
the  Neckar. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Rudolf  Schneider-Schelde.Injenen  Jahren. 

Leipzig.  Zeitbild-Verlag.  1935. 215  pages. 

3.80  marks. — The  old  ^ry  of  a  writer’s 
heaven  and  hell:  inspiration,  success,  lack  of 
ideas,  inability  to  concentrate,  procraAination 
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and,  inevitably,  starvation.  The  hero  does  not 
particularly  appeal  to  the  sympathies,  being 
an  egotistical  hedonist  who  thinks  editors  owe 
him  a  living  even  if  he  disregards  assignments 
and  policies,  and  who  betrays  the  woman  he 
loves  as  phlegmatically  as  he  would  change  his 
brand  of  cigarettes.  The  best  feature  of  this 
very  readable  novel  is  the  naturalness  of  all  the 
characters  and  the  accuracy  of  descriptive 
details,  its  main  drawback  being  the  unneces¬ 
sarily  vulgar  language  habitually  indulged  in 
by  these  same  characters,  and  the  machine 
gun  tempo  of  the  narrative,  which  leaves  one 
breathless  at  times. — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Albert  Steffen.  Friedenftragodie.  Domach, 

Schweiz.  Verlag  fvir  Schone  Wissen- 

schaften.  1936. 5  marks. — Woodrow  Wilson  is 
the  martyred  hero  and  the  unwilling  villain  of 
this  play,  which,  like  Ludwig’s  Versailles, 
is  a  chronicle  of  the  great  war  and  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  treaty.  Steffen  has  conscientiously 
Audied  the  hiAory  of  1914-1924,  especially 
Wilson’s  writings  and  speeches,  which  he  uses 
in  the  dialogs  of  his  c^raCters  too  fully  for 
theatrical  effectiveness.  The  play  would  be 
tedious  on  the  ^ge  in  spite  of  its  hiAorical 
intereA,  its  human  interpretation  of  Wilson’s 
intentions  and  the  pageant-like  interludes  of 
dream  figures  which  illu^rate  certain  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  action.  Wilson  himself  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  almoA  childishly  egoti^ic  and  with¬ 
drawn  from  life,  helpless  to  realize  his  ideals 
after  the  death  of  his  fir^  wife,  the  spiritual 
Ellen,  whose  gho^  comes  back  to  comfort 
him  in  his  la^  black  hours.  No  other  figure 
in  the  play,  except  possibly  Colonel  House  as 
Mephi^opheles,  has  any  convincing  life. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  Allege. 

•  Eduard  Stucken.  Adils  und  Gyrid.  Wien. 

Zsolnay.  1935.  266  pages.  3  marks. — The 

Grange  combination  of  romanticism  and  real¬ 
ism  which  permeates  Die  weissen  Cotter  and 
Im  Schatten  Shal^espeares  is  found  again  in  this 
laA  book  of  Eduard  Stucken.  In  it  the  author, 
who  recently  died  at  the  age  of  71.  presents 
himself  again  to  the  reader  as  the  great  ma^r 
of  form,  content,  and  language.  The  two  ^ries 
contained  in  this  book  take  place  in  widely 
separated  periods.  Adils  und  Gyrid  offers  us  a 
picture  of  the  tenth  century — the  Grange  time 
of  the  Vikings.  Blizzard  has  its  setting  in  the 
modem  age.  Both  deal  with  the  greater  prob¬ 
lem  of  men,  with  love.  In  the  fir^  ^ry  it  is 
the  passionate  love  of  two  young  people  for  cme 
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another,  in  the  other  it  is  the  boundless  love 
of  a  mother.  The  ^rangeness  of  the  plot  which 
the  author  has  invented  and  which  he  solves 
so  logically  and  simply  in  spite  of  the  many 
complications  encountered,  will  produce  a 
powerful  effedl  on  the  reader  and  hold  his 
intere^  to  the  la^  line. — A.  J.  Prahl.  Univer- 
sity  of  Maryland. 

•  Ludwig  T  iigel.  Frau  Gesl(e  auf  Trubemes. 

Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1936.  204 
pages.  3.80  marks. — Not  only  a  ^ory,  but  a 
song  of  patriotism  from  the  weather 'beaten 
coa^  of  Northern  Germany.  To  any  one  un' 
familiar  with  the  natural  chara<fteri^ics  of  this 
country,  the  epic  of  the  inhabitants’  deter- 
mined  fight  for  independence  from  the  Danish 
yoke  will  seem  perhaps  a  trifle  exaggerated. 
But  to  those  acquainted  with  the  fate  of 
minorities,  Tugel’s  tale  will  doubtless  have 
an  appeal. 

True,  the  incidents  discussed  took  place 
many  years  ago,  during  a  time  when  individual 
courage  and  swordcr^  ^ill  decided  a  battle. 
But  the  descendants  of  these  German  people 
are  today  again  under  Danish  rule.  To  keep 
old  ideas  and  traditions  ahve — in  accordance 
with  the  propaganda  mini^ry — the  book  seems 
to  be  written.  From  the  literary  point  of  view, 
a  book  to  be  recommended:  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  the  underlying  objedtive,  every  reader 
mu^  be  his  own  judge. — Philipp  H.  Lehman. 
Miami  University. 

•  Franz  Tumler.  Das  Tal  von  Lausa  und 
Duron.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1935. 
86  pages.  2  and  2.80  marks. — A  few  frmilies  of 
Ladin  origin  are  surprised  by  the  world  war 
in  their  isolated  Alpine  valley  of  Lausa  and 
Duron,  and  the  didtates  of  military  Arategy 
drive  them  and  their  cattle  out  of  the  tiny 
village.  Only  a  young  girl  remains  behind, 
unable  to  tear  herself  away  from  the  familiar 
haunts,  but  hunger  and  shell-fire  finally  force 
her  to  flee.  She  remains  a  bewildered  and  un¬ 
happy  outsider  in  her  new  surroundings  and, 
overcome  by  homesickness,  returns  to  the 
ruins  of  Lausa,  only  to  be  killed  by  a  frilling 
boulder. 

There  is  little,  perhaps,  to  di^inguish  this 
^ry  per  se  from  a  tdiousand  other  war  episodes, 
but  the  ^rikingly  simple  and  poetic  language 
in  which  the  primitive  emotions  of  a  child  of 
the  soil  are  related  augur  well  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  career  of  this  beginning  Au^rian 
author. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 


•  Charlotte  Ursina.  Die  Liebe  des  Gartners 
Erasmus.  Miinchen.  Kosel  und  PuAet. 
167  pages.  4.40  marks. — In  Italy,  in  those 
special  schools  which  are  kept  for  the  children 
of  workers  and  peasants,  one  of  the  moral 
lessons  dinned  into  the  pupils  is:  “Don’t  envy 
the  rich.”  It  is  the  old  precept,  to  be  content 
with  one’s  ^tion  in  life;  and  it  is  this  precept 
which  Die  Liebe  des  Gartners  Erasmus  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  to  inculcate. 
Erasmus  is  a  Dutch  gardener  who  jolly  well 
wants  to  be  a  gardener  and  nothing  but  a 
gardener. 

“Er  wollte  eine  Frau  haben  und  viele  frohe 
Kinder!  Die  Buben  sollten  Gartner  werden 
und  die  Madchen  Gartner  heiraten!  Denn  es 
gab  nichts  schoneres  auf  der  Welt,  als  Gartner 
sein,  wenn  mann  nicht  gei^lich  geworden 
war . 

“Ich  werde  leben  fiir  meinen  Garten,  den 
Gott  mir  gegeben  und  fur  diese  Jungen,  die  er 
mir  schickte,  ihm  gut  zu  erziehen  zu  tiichtigen 
Gartnem!” 

We  are  grateful  to  the  author  for  the  ex¬ 
clamation  points. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambert- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 

•  Walter  VoUmer.  Die  Schenl^e  zur  ewigen 
Liebe.  Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1935. 265 

pages.  4  marks. — Vollmer’s  chief  purpose  in 
this  novel  is  to  present  a  pi(^ture  of  life  in  the 
We^phalian  coal  fields.  He  does  so  tellingly; 
he  has  a  faculty  for  tingeing  the  drab  sordid¬ 
ness  of  his  material  with  the  rosy  glow  of 
romanticism.  The  miner,  at  work  at  his  sub¬ 
terranean  task  or  at  play  in  tavern  or  cheap 
carnival,  is  treated  with  a  sympathetic,  under¬ 
standing  deftness.  The  plot  is  simple.  The 
miner,  Wilm  Klaas,  becomes  a  gardener  for  a 
time.  He  falls  in  love,  marries,  and  as  a  dowry 
is  given  the  means  to  purchase  a  tavern. 
Success  crowns  his  initial  efforts  as  hoSt,  then 
misfortunes  come.  Eventually  all  turns  out 
happily.  The  main  objeeftions  to  the  book 
are  an  occasional  tendency  toward  melodrama, 
exaggerated  sentimentality  and  a  tendency  to 
hackneyed  moralizing. — A.  H.  Haa\e.  David¬ 
son,  North  Carolina. 

•  Hansjiirgen  Weidlich.  Ich  bin  auch  nur  ein 
Mensch.  Berlin.  Kruger.  1935.  288  pages. 

5  marks. — Anton  Deppe,  28,  advertisement- 
illu^rator,  unemployed;  his  wife  Edith,  22, 
saleswoman  in  men’s  furnishing  shop;  scene 
Hamburg.  Anton  keeps  house  and  writes 
applications;  Edith  earns  enough  to  keep  them 
going.  Edith  falls  sick,  Anton  falls  in  love;  he 
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ma^rs  himself,  but  is  thereafter  cold  to  Edith, 
who  falls  in  love  in  her  turn  with  a  friend  of 
Anton’s.  Anton  punches  the  friend’s  free  and 
leaves  them  bodi,  having  juA  achieved  as' 
surance  of  steady  employment  and  success. — 
The  book  is  said  to  have  humor,  but  it  is 
chiefly  of  that  verbal  sort  which  sparkles — 
not  too  much — without  warmth.  The  ^yle  is 
choppy,  intended  to  be  “snappy.”  I  found 
it  impossible  to  take  any  intere^  in  any  of  the 
charadters,  nor  could  I  be  convinced  that  things 
happened  as  the  author  made  them  happen. 
What  the  title  means  I  do  not  know. — Bayard 
Si-  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Carl  Friedrich  Wiegand.  Vom  Troit  der 
Welt.  (8)  Novellen.  Frauenfeld.  Huber. 
1934.  232  pages. — “The  consolation  of  the 
world,”  it  appears,  is  death,  and  in  six  Tories 
death  plays  an  important  if  not  always  a 
decisive  role.  In  some  instances  death  adtually 
does  become  a  comforter,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tubercular  youth  (Vater  und  Sohn)  who 
thought  himself  a  poet,  or  the  pathological  old 
man  (Der  Professor  als  Freund)  who  hears  his 
“friend”  the  professor  analyze  his  own  hope' 
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less  case,  or  the  young  musician  (Der  Tod  im 
Traume)  who  is  eating  his  heart  out  for  love. 
What  I  objedl  to,  upon  sober  afterthought,  is 
that  all  but  one  of  these  tales  center  around 
fru^rations,  so  that  the  comfort  of  death  is 
chiefly  that  of  sorrow’s  end.  Nor  are  the 
Tories  as  free  from  Arudtural  defedts  as  one 
would  expedt  of  so  experienced  a  writer. 
Especially  faulty  are  Die  Synlfppe,  whose  con- 
elusion  bears  no  relation  to  the  introdudtion, 
and  Der  Tod  im  Traume^  in  which  the  dream — 
far  too  long  drawn  out — is  not  that  of  the 
dying  man,  but  of  his  friend.  What  Wiegand 
can  do  is  shown  unmi^kably  in  the  la^  and 
be^'written  ^ry  of  the  book,  Vater  und 
Sohn.  Here  a  “powerful”  personality  rises 
triumphant  over  the  tragic  death  of  his  only 
son,  over  enmity,  misrepresentation,  and 
financial  ^rain,  bidding  defiance  to  a  world  of 
foes.  If  Wiegand  intends  to  cultivate  the 
}^ovelle,  he  should  eschew  the  exotic  and  the 
bizarre,  and  ^rive  for  the  “^ke  Silhouette” 
that  Heyse  prescribed  and  that  the  makers 
of  this  genre  have  always  achieved. — Bayard 
Si.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 
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•  Rudolfo  Bullrich.  La  naturaleza  juridica 
de  la  concesion  de  servicios  publicos.  Buenos 
Aires.  Jesus  Men^dez.  1936.  114  pages. 
$4.00  m.'n. — The  author  is  professor  of  kw  in 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  this  treatise 
he  examines  the  relations  between  the  State 
and  public  service  corporations.  He  cites  a 
number  of  cases  where  litigation  involving 
these  relations  has  come  before  various  tribun' 
als  in  France,  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 
According  to  the  court  decisions  cited,  where 


concessions  have  been  made  by  the  State  to 
such  corporations,  a  contradt  is  formed  which 
is  bilateral,  and  the  State  can  regulate  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  only  so  far  as  this 
power  is  granted  in  the  contradt  of  concession. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Emih'o  Alvarez.  Ensayo  hiitSrico  sobre  el 
derecho  conftitucional  de  J^icaragua.  Ma' 
nagua.  Tipografia  “La  Prensa.”  1936.  410 
pages. — Nicaragua  is  probably  the  Central 
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American  republic  in  which  scholarly  produc' 
tion  is  the  scantier.  This  volume  fircMn  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Emilio  Alvarez,  of  the  Academy  of 
Hi^ry  and  Geography  at  Managua,  is  more 
than  a  mere  outline  of  the  con^itutional 
development  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of  the  title, 
which  would  seem  to  limit  the  content  of 
the  volume.  Dr.  Alvarez  has  traced  the  essen' 
tial  features  of  the  hi^ry  of  Nicaragua  down 
to  the  period  of  American  occupation  and 
temporary  loss  of  sovereignty.  The  author 
devotes  several  chapters  to  a  consideration  of 
the  geographical  position  of  the  republic,  its 
aboriginal  population  and  the  process  of  dis- 
covery  and  colonization.  The  colonial  period, 
of  enormous  significance  in  the  formation  of 
national  in^itutions,  receives  abundant  con- 
sideration.  From  the  time  of  separation  from 
Spain,  Dr.  Alvarez  Judies  the  hi^ry  of  his 
country  through  its  con^itutions.  In  this 
sense,  the  second  pxjrtion  of  the  volume  con' 
forms  to  the  title.  The  complete  text  of  each 
is  given,  with  detailed  commentaries,  and  com- 
parisons  with  preceding  documents.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  modem  hi^ry  of  Nicaragua 
of  a  serious  and  solid  charaefter. — Richard  Pat' 
tee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Crescente  Errdzuriz.  Obras  de  Crescente 
Errdzuriz,  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag. 

1936. — Continuing  its  efforts  to  make  avail' 
able  in  popular  form  the  work  of  outstanding 
Chilean  writers,  Zig'Zag  publishes  a  three 
volume  selection  from  writings  by  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Santiago,  son  of  the  19th 
century  historian  and  orator  Isidoro  Errazuriz. 
Fray  Raimundo,  as  he  was  familiarly  known, 
was  bom  in  Santiago  in  1839.  Editor  of  ReviSta 
Catolica  from  1863  to  1874,  he  was  known  for 
his  prize  winning  Origenes  de  la  Iglesia  chilena 
(1873)  and  his  memoirs,  Seis  afios  de  la  hiitoria 
^  Chile.  He  was  also  Correspondiente  of  the 
Real  Academia  Espanola. 

Raul  Silva  CaStro  made  the  selecitions,  wrote 
an  introduction,  and  offers  a  tentative  bibliog' 
raphy  of  74  pages.  Vol.  I  is  subtitled  Pdginas 
escogidas.  Vol.  II,  EStudios  hiftSricos:  Vol.  Ill, 
Obras  pastorales  escogidas.  Vol.  Ill  also  con' 
tains  Silva  CaStro’s  notes  and  the  eulogies  to 
Archbishop  Errazuriz  appearing  at  the  time 
of  his  death.— W.  K.  J. 

•  Emilio  Rodriguez  Mendoza.  El  libro  de  las 
fundaciones.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nasci' 

mento.  1935.  252  pages. — Rodriguez  Mendoza 
tells  us  repeatedly  that  he  has  tried  to  sup' 
plement  sdiolarship  with  imagination,  to  pre' 
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sent  the  Conquer  colorfully.  He  has  certainly 
written  “con  amor”  of  the  ConqueA  and  Re* 
conquer  of  Chile,  but  one  wishes  that  he  had 
omitted  his  introductory  section  on  the  New 
World  in  general,  and  in  fact  everything  that 
precedes  the  setting  out  of  Almagro  from 
Cuzco. 

The  description  of  the  diseased  Almagro 
and  of  his  severed  head;  the  quaint  document 
where  a  scribe  tells  that  he  was  short  of  paper 
and  so  kept  records  on  sheepskins  “which  the 
dogs  ate,  some  of  them”;  the  charming  chapter 
“El  sueno  de  un  archivero”  where  the  gho^ 
of  don  Pedro  de  Valdivia  visits  the  General 
Archive  of  Santiago, — these  are  among  the 
deft  pictures  which  the  reader  will  remember. 
Even  the  sketchy  introductory  part  contains 
felicitous  descriptions:  modem  Seville;  the 
ruins  of  Pizarro’s  house;  the  old  drawing  of 
Stradanus  which  shows  Magellan  on  ship' 
board  “observado  desde  una  nube  por  un 
Padre  Etemo  gordo  y  bien  alimentado;  desde 
el  mar  por  una  sirena  vampiresa  que  le  hace 
senales  pecaminosas,  tomandose  la  cola  de 
pez.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Rodriguez 
Mendoza,  with  his  literary  gifts  and  ta^e  for 
colonial  material,  does  not  devote  himself  to  a 
more  detailed  and  sub^antial  recon^ruCtion  of 
some  limited  aspect  of  the  Conquer. — Lestrois 
Parish.  University  of  California. 

•  Julio  Tobar  Donoso.  La  iglesia  ecuatO' 
riana  en  el  sigh  XIX.  Tomo  I.  De  1809  a 
1845.  Quito.  Editorial  Ecuatoriana.  1934.  633 
pages. — Dr.  Julio  Tobar  Donoso  is  one  of  the 
mo^  productive  of  Ecuadorean  hi^orians,  de' 
voting  himself  predominantly  to  the  period 
since  independence.  This  is  the  fir^  hi^ry  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Ecuador  during  the 
republican  period.  The  importance  is  not 
limited  however  to  this  single  republic.  The 
problem  of  the  relation  of  churdi  and  ^te 
in  Hispanic  America  is  reflected  to  a  certain 
degree  in  the  difliculties  which  have  arisen 
in  Ecuador.  The  author  devotes  a  brief  space 
to  the  colonial  heritage  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Church  during  the  wars  of  emancipation 
from  1810  to  1825.  Needless  to  say  the  Church 
suffered  in  discipline  and  influence  during 
these  unsettled  years.  The  essential  problem 
however  was  the  Patronato  Real,  whereby  the 
Spanish  monarchs  had  been  entrusted  with  a 
Im’ge  participation  in  the  ecclesia^ical  appoint' 
ments.  The  newly  emancipated  republics  con' 
tended  that  this  authority  descended  lexically 
on  the  executives  of  the  nations  freed  from 
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Spain.  The  wars  had  broken  the  tie  with 
Europe  and  the  imposition  of  the  ^te  created 
a  dangerous  situation  for  the  Church.  In  Ecua- 
dor  religious  persecution  became  a  reality 
during  the  administration  of  Urvina  and  it 
was  only  with  Garcia  Moreno  that  the  Con' 
cordat  definitely  freed  the  Church  from  the 
secular  arm.  Dr.  Tobar  is  abundantly  docu' 
mented,  easy  to  read  and  absolutely  clear. 
The  work  is  written  by  a  leading  Catholic 
scholar  with  serenity  and  comprehension. — 
Richard  Pattee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Enrique  Alvarez  Lopez.  Felix  de  Azara. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1935.  262  pages.  6 

pesetas. — A  ^dy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
explorer,  geographer,  engineer,  geodesist, 
soldier'sailor  naturalist  who,  in  his  theories 
(Ml  the  transformation  and  variation  of  bicy 
logic  species,  is  a  genius'inspired  precursor  of 
Darwin.  A  gocxl  half  of  the  b<»k  is  devoted 
to  an  anthology  from  Azara’s  South  American 
Judies.  It  is  tiie  pre-Darwinian  aspeeft  of  his 
thinking  which  is  of  chief  interest.— Sdmuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  EmeSto  J.  CaStillero.  El  profeta  de  Parui' 
md  y  su  gran  traicidn.  Panama.  Im' 

prenta  Nacional.  1936.  60  cents. — Dr.  CaSti' 
llcro  is  a  well  known  and  extremely  capable 
historian  of  Panama,  especially  of  the  era 
since  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
nation  in  1903.  This  contribution  with  its 
lengthy  title  deals  with  the  problem  of  the 
exadt  contribution  of  Bunau  Varilla  in  the 
treaty  and  transactions  which  determined  the 
independence  of  Panami.  Bunau  Varilla,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  French  adventurer, 
financier,  and  promoter  of  the  separation  of 
Panama  from  Colombia.  His  primary  contribu' 
tion  to  the  creation  of  the  new  State  and  the 
guaranteeing  of  the  canal  route  came  through 
his  service  as  Panamanian  minister  in  Wash' 
ington.  For  many  reasons  the  name  of  Bunau 
Varilla  is  anathema  in  Panama  today.  Dr.  Cas' 
tillero  lays  down  the  thesis  that  in  reality  the 
$100,000  which  Bunau  Varilla  was  supposed 
to  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  indepen' 
dence  is  entirely  a  myth.  The  little  monograph 
serves  to  reveal  how  keen  intere*  is  in  Panama 
with  regard  to  these  hi^rical  points,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  something  of  a  hoax 
accompanied  the  achievement  of  an  independ' 
ent  Panama. — Richard  Pattee.  University  of 
Puerto  Rico. 
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•  Fidel  Fernandez.  Aben'Humeya.  Barce' 
Iona.  Juventud.  1935.  6  pesetas. — The 

revolt  of  the  Comuneros  under  Aben'Humeya 
was  a  major  episode  in  the  history  of  Spain. 
As  such  it  demands  the  attention  of  hi^orians 
and  of  indents  of  things  Spanish.  But  the 
bibliography  cited  by  the  author  of  the  present 
volume  seems  almo^  incredible  in  size.  He 
mentions  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  works 
bearing  on  this  subject.  The  writer  is  a  cek' 
brated  physician  with  a  long  li^  of  scientific 
works  to  his  credit.  He  tells  the  tragic  ^ory 
of  Aben'Humeya  with  commendable  clearness, 
frequently  quoting  at  length  contemporary 
writers  who  had  fir^'hand  knowledge  of  the 
rebellion.  The  charaefter  of  Aben'Humeya,  says 
the  author,  is  far  nobler  than  that  of  the  Span' 
ish  general  who  opposed  him;  for  whereas  the 
Moor  fought  and  won  battles  as  a  brave  man. 
Mondejar,  unable  to  make  head  again^  his 
foe,  resorted  to  treachery  in  order  to  compass 
his  ruin. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Jose  Marti.  Hombres  de  Cuba.  La  Habana* 
Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de  Edu' 

caci6n.  1936.  144  pages. — It  is  fitting  that 
when  faced  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  chcxjsing 
some  work  of  Cuba’s  greater  patriot  and 
writer  for  publication  in  this  lau^ble  series, 
the  Committee  should  have  selecfted  Mard’s 
coUeeftion  of  essays  on  men,  for  Marti  was 
above  all  else  intere^ed  in  man  and  a  friend 
to  all  men.  This  group  of  twenty'seven  essays 
was  chosen  from  volume  VI,  Hombres,  of  the 
Quesada  edition,  one  of  several  volumes  of  this 
edition  that  are  now  out  of  print  and  difficult 
of  access.  The  present  publication  therefore 
fills  a  very  pracftical  need  as  well.  The  essays 
are  here  rearranged,  the  men  being  grouped 
together  according  to  their  acitivities — teach' 
ers,  poets,  musicians,  painters,  militari^,  poli' 
ticians,  etc.  Some  of  die  betterknown  writers 
remembered  in  these  effusive,  lyrical  tributes 
are  Antonio  Sellen,  Jose  Joaquin  Palma, 
Rafael  Maria  Mendive,  and  Julian  del  Casal. 
— John  E.  Engle}{irl{.  The  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

•  MarquM  de  Rozalejo.  CheSte,  o  todo  un 
sigh.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  5  pe' 

setas.  301  pages. — Juan  Manuel  de  la  Pezuela 
y  Ceballos,  later  MarquM  de  Che^,  was  bom 
in  Peru  in  1809.  His  fether,  then  a  colonel  in 
the  Spanish  army,  was  quartered  in  Lima. 
Returning  to  Spain,  his  family  gave  him  the 
be^  available  education  under  Li^  and  other 
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celebrated  teachers.  Reaching  manhood,  he 
entered  the  bitter  druggie  between  Isabel  and 
the  Carlin,  as  a  champion  of  the  queen,  to 
whose  cause  he  remained  loyal  until  her 
abdication.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Spanish 
Academy  in  1845,  more  because  of  his  military 
exploits  than  his  literary  work,  although  he 
was  already  a  writer  of  di^indion,  both  as  a 
lyric  poet  and  a  translator  of  the  classics. 
Sent  to  America  as  Captain  General  of  Puerto 
Rico,  he  did  much  to  haden  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  in  the  Antilles.  Clashing  wi^  Ci' 
novas  over  the  Church  quedion,  he  was  prac' 
tically  forced  out  of  politics  in  1848.  In  1875 
he  was  chosen  Diredtor  of  the  Spanish  Acad' 
emy,  a  pod  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1906,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety  seven.  The 
biography  of  a  remarkable  man,  whose  life  is 
woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  hidory  of 
nineteenth  century  Spain. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Benito  Hortelano.  Memorias  de  Benito 
Hortelano.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935. 

294  pages.  10  pesetas. — Autobiography  of  a 
printer,  politician,  and  exile  who  knew  the 
fird  Carlid  War  at  fird  hand,  and  whose 
publications,  El  Observador,  El  Tto  Camorra 
and  scores  of  Liberal  pamphlets,  brought  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  Narvaez  and  exile  fird  to 
France,  then  to  Argentina.  The  fird  part  of 
the  book  gives  inside  information  on  the  doings 
in  Madrid  between  1834  and  1844.  Hortelano 
claims  to  have  thwarted  the  conspiracy  againd 
Espartero.  He  saw  documents  that  Maria 
Cridina  gave  Prince  Casini,  to  arrange  a  mar' 
riage  between  her  daughter  Isabel  and  the  son 
of  Don  Carlos. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  records  Hop 
telano's  work  as  editor  and  friend  of  Spain 
in  Buenos  Aires,  being  patron  of  visiting  com' 
panics  of  Spanish  adtors  and  founding  Argen' 
tina’s  fird  Asociacion  espanola.  He  died  in 
1871  at  the  age  of  52,  leaving  papers  and 
journals  which  furnished  much  of  the  intered' 
ing  material  of  this  book. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Alfonso  Taracena.  Mi  vida  en  el  vertigo 
de  la  revolucion  mexicana.  Mexico.  Botas. 

1936.  716  pages.  3  pesos. — With  a  subtitle, 
Anales  sinteticos  1900'1930,  senor  Taracena 
has  produced  a  document  of  great  value  for 
those  desiring  back'of'thc'scene  details  of 
chaotic  Mexico  of  this  century.  As  a  news' 
paper  man,  he  knew  intimately  many  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders.  His  pen  pictures  of 
Madero,  Obregon,  Carranza,  and  Villa,  to 


name  only  a  few,  are  enlightening.  The  volume 
is  like  a  Who's  Who  of  the  period,  and  the 
author  lays  particular  dress  on  the  accuracy 
of  his  datements. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Oscar  Diaz  de  Vivar.  T^ueva  orientacidn 
conititudonal  espanola.  Derecho  Compa' 

rado  Pod'guerra.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menen' 
dez.  1933.  350  pages. — This  scholarly  volume, 
which  has  only  now  reached  Bool{s  Abroad, 
is  perhaps  today  mainly  valuable  in  an 
hidorical  sense.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  complete 
discussions  of  the  new  Republican  conditU' 
tion  of  1931  that  has  appeared  and  has  added 
value  because  of  its  excursion  into  comparative 
government. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Jan  Huizinga.  Entre  las  sombras  de  ma' 
nana.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1936.  252 

pages.  6  pesetas. — A  Spanish  translation  of  a 
dudy  of  the  nature  of  the  present  crisis  by  a 
professor  in  Leyden  University.  He  compares 
it  with  three  other  crises,  the  Fall  of  Rome, 
the  Renascence,  and  the  French  Revolution. 
While  his  dudies  as  hidorian  give  him  a 
pessimidic  slant,  he  concludes  that  there  is 
hope  for  this  “mundo  enloquecido”  and  a  cure 
for  our  “enfermedad  cultural”  in  the  new 
dawn.— W.  K.  J. 

•  Carlos  Izaguirre.  Readaptaciones  y  cam' 
bios.  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  Imprenta 

Calderon.  1936.  208  pages. — The  volume  con' 
tains  fifty-one  political  essays.  All  deal  with 
the  problems  of  internal  politics  of  Honduras 
and  have,  therefore,  intered  chiefly  to  the 
dudent  of  the  government  of  that  country. 
The  author  attempts  to  be  a  realid,  deploring 
the  Latin' American  tendency  toward  exhaus' 
tion  of  emotion  in  mental  imagery.  But  the 
essays  indidt  him  of  the  same  failing,  in  that 
these  articles  reveal  a  serious  lack  of  sociological 
and  economic  causation. 

Several  intereding  general  datements  are 
made:  that  in  all  lands  independence  has  been 
far  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  with 
“advancement”  of  a  country  the  growing 
intricacies  of  society  have  further  minimized 
true  liberty;  that  modem  nations  are  drifting 
into  increasing  nationalism,  wherein  Stalin, 
Hitler,  and  Mussolini  are  unappreciated  bene' 
fadtors,  effedts  rather  than  causes  of  Fascism; 
that  the  revolutionary  methodology  of  change 
is  ruinously  expensive  because  it  inhibits 
all  but  a  modicum  of  condrudtive  service. — 
John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pa. 
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•  Norberto  Pinero.  Problemas  intemacio' 
nales.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menendez. 

1936.  205  pages.  $3.00  and  $5.00  m.-n. — Short 
speeches,  letters  and  debates  on  topics  relating 
to  International  Law.  Much  of  the  subjedt 
matter  is  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Argen' 
tine  branch  of  the  International  Law  Associa' 
tion,  of  which  organization  sehor  Pinero  was 
president.  Such  que^ions  are  treated  as  the 
jurisdidtion  of  the  air,  international  mandates, 
boundary  disputes,  slavery  and  the  problem 
of  divorce  in  its  international  aspedts.  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Argentine,  such  as  currency 
reform,  education  and  political  graft  are  con- 
sidered  more  briefly.  Perhaps  the  mo^  in- 
tere^ing  passages  are  those  on  the  matter  of 
government  control  of  the  manufadture  of 
munitions  and  their  sale  by  neutral  powers 
to  belligerents.  The  que^ion  of  protedtive 
tariff^s  is  also  discussed;  and  here  the  author 
seems  suspicious  of  the  United  States,  looking 
with  disfavor  upon  some  new  duties  imposed 
by  that  power  and  suggeAing  that  his  country 
retaliate  by  adopting  a  tariff  high  enough  to 
bring  about  an  adequate  adjustment  between 
the  two  nations.  Senor  Pinero  expresses  him' 
self  clearly,  and  his  opinions  are  worthy  of 
respedt. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Lucilo  Pedro  Herrera  (Editor).  Antologta 
hispano'americana.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus 

Menendez.  430  pages.  $3,  $5,  and  $5.50  m.'n. 
— Poetry  written  in  Latin  America  between 
the  14th  century  and  the  present,  figures  in 
this  anthology  compiled  by  an  Argentine 
poet  and  critic.  In  his  preliminary  Study,  he 
says  he  spent  nine  years  compiling  it.  It  is 
representative  of  everything  except  the  newer 
poets,  but  no  one  now  writing  important 
verse  is  included.  A  valuable  compilation. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Alfonso  Junco.  Gente  de  M^ico.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1937. — This  spiritual  diary  of 

Alfonso  Junco,  which  relates  important  con' 
tadts  with  Catholic  souls  of  the  day,  would 
establish  for  the  first  time  in  Mexico  a  criti' 
cism  of  critics  and  an  attempt  to  place  as  lead' 
ing  literary  figures  those  friends  of  his  who 
best  represent  the  thinking  Church  today. 
A  desire,  inflamed  with  love,  to  justify  the 
position  of  his  mystical  Church — the  sin' 
cerity  of  which  we  cannot  question  or  even 
wonder  at  after  reading  his  late^  edition  of 
verse  El  alma  eitrella  y  posesidn.  Its  publication 
at  this  time  certainly  does  credit  to  the  tolet' 
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ance  of  the  present  regime  toward  Catholicism. 
The  estimates  of  Brummel  and  Salado  Alvarez 
do  not  penetrate  the  essential  problems  of 
Mexican  criticism.  Yet  in  portraying  Gonzi' 
lez  Marrinez,  Sor  Juana,  etc.,  Sehor  Junco 
proves  himself  supremely  the  artist  in  sensitiz' 
ing  his  mystical  dodtrines  to  his  interpretation 
of  each  literary  figure.| — Dorothy  M.  Kress. 
University  of  California. 

•  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio.  La  Circe  con  otras 
rimas  y  prosas.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva. 
Coleccion  Tesoro.  1935.  237  pages,  not  includ' 
ing  addenda  and  appendix.  30  (?)  pesetas. — 
This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  facsimile  edi' 
tions  of  classics,  initiated  with  the  publication 
of  the  Quixote,  under  the  diredtion  of  Don 
Miguel  Artigas  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
diredtor  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional.  A  liA 
of  other  projedted  volumes  and  a  note  on  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  colledtion  are  appended. 
The  “New  Process”  employed  is  expedted  to 
extend  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  often  inac' 
cessible  15th,  l6th  and  17th  century  originals 
treasured  in  museums  and  private  colledtions. 

Don  Miguel  Artigas  contributes  an  illu' 
minating  explanation  of  the  works  chosen 
for  this  volume  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary 
of  Lope's  death.  As  the  title  stamped  on  the 
handsome  black  leather  binding  indicates,  it  is 
an  anthology  of  Poesta,  Rimas  y  Teatro.  To 
La  Circe  con  otras  rimas  y  prosas  have  been 
added  reprodudtions  of  a  personal  letter,  of 
the  original  manuscript  of  the  auto  Obras  son 
amores,  and  of  the  only  complete  copy,  pre' 
served  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  of  a  1634 
edition  (Barcelona)of  El  caftigo  sin  venganza. 

The  letter,  to  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  has 
already  been  published  without  comment  and 
“interred”  in  the  Revi^ta  de  Archives,  await' 
ing  scholarly  interpretation  as  a  key  to  the 
life  and  times  of  Lope. 

El  'oiltgo  sin  venganza  was  evidently  too 
much  for  the  censors  of  Lope’s  day,  achieving 
one  lone  triumphant  performance  after  nine 
months’  deUberation.  Tlie  present  edition  may 
be  compared  with  Van  Dam’s  (1928)  taken 
from  a  manuscript  in  Bo^n  and  including 
Judies  of  sources  and  editions. 

La  Circe  con  otras  rimas  y  prosas  not  only 
offers  a  great  variety  of  Lope’s  be^  non'dra' 
matic  work  but  has  never  been  republished  in 
its  entirety  since  it  issued  in  1624  from  the  pub' 
lishing  house  of  Alonso  Martinez’  widow.  In 
the  Circe,  La  Manana  de  San  Juan  en  Madrid^ 
a  description  of  a  “romeria,”  and  La  Rosa 
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blanca  we  find  Lope  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day  adapting  mythological  themes  and  con^ 
cepts,  though  La  manana  gives  also  a  picfture 
of  the  times. 

The  three  tales.  La  desdicha  par  la  honra. 
La  prudente  venganza,  and  Guzman  el  Bravo 
have  been  republished  a  number  of  times 
together,  and  with  a  fourth.  Las  fortunas  de 
Diana,  have  been  given  a  splendid  critical 
edition  in  volume  XXXIV  of  Romanische 
Forschungen  by  John  and  Leora  Fitz-Gerald. 
These  tales  are  noveliAic  comedies  interspersed 
with  delightful  lyrics  and  varied  with  critical 
comments  of  real  importance  for  all  their  ap' 
parent  lightness. 

Six  epi^les  in  tercets,  dedicated  to  various 
persons,  have  besides  poetic  charm  a  great 
biographical  value.  A  seventh,  in  prose,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  “new  poetry,”  one  of  Lope's 
preoccupations,  the  other  two  being  the  Conde 
Duque  de  Olivares  and  “  Amarilis”  his  ultimate 
love.  An  eclogue,  dedications,  translations  of 
psalms,  and  sonnets  round  out  our  pidture 
of  the  “prodigy.”  Artigas  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  relations  of  Lope  to  Gongora  and  Quevedo 
as  well  as  to  the  Conde  Duque  and  to  “Ama- 
rilis,”  to  whom  the  three  “novels”  are  dedi¬ 
cated,  and  supplies  some  much  needed  help 
in  deciphering  the  manuscript  facsimile  of 
the  auto. — Grace  Eads  Dalton.  Kansas  City. 

•  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Panorama  de  la 
literatura  actual.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 

cilia.  1936.  213  pages.  14  pesos. — In  1933, 
Professor  Sanchez,  one-time  Ubrarian  of  the 
National  Library  of  Lima,  now  political  ref¬ 
ugee,  published  this  book  for  the  firA  time, 
but  he  changed  many  of  his  original  ideas, 
and  this  third  edition  is  considerably  altered 
and  enlarged.  He  calls  it  “panorama”  rather 
than  hi^ry  because  this  analytic-synthetic 
volume  deals  largely  with  contemporary 
figures:  Joyce,  ProuA,  Rilke,  and  others.  It 
shows  a  well-trained  mind  with  a  va^  ^re 
of  information. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Juan  Burghi.  Luz  en  la  sierra.  Buenos 
Aires.  Viau  y  Zona.  1936.  128  pages. — 

These  verses  are  the  voice  of  a  poet  permeated 
with  lyric  spirit.  He  concerns  himself  only 
with  nature  and  his  personal  relation  to  her. 
More  in  detail,  it  is  the  massive  Andean 
peaks  which  surround  his  Cordovan  home, 
and  the  varied  aspedts  of  water  as  exhibited 
in  mountain  torrents,  rain,  mi^  and  cloud, 
which  inspire  the  poet.  Like  so  many  Latin- 
American  writers  of  today  his  philosophy  is 
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panthei^ic.  He  will  soon  be  a  part  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  or  this  ^ream,  he  says,  so  why  should 
he  not  even  now  sing  his  oneness  with  them? 
Turning  back  time  to  an  almo^  infinite  paA, 
he  even  thinks  to  catch  glimpses  of  a  former 
incarnation  (so  to  speak)  in  this  tumbling 
cataradt  or  that  rainbow  mi^.  One  poem 
describing  a  waterfall  is  vaguely  reminiscent 
of  Southey's  Lodore  or  Schiller's  Taucher;  but 
whereas  these  great  poems  are  purely  objec¬ 
tive,  Sr.  Burghi's  verses  have  an  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  note.  He  communes  and  fraternizes  with 
the  water.  We  noticed  the  author's  laA  book 
in  these  pages  about  a  year  ago.  How  far  he 
has  come  since  then  a  comparison  of  the  two 
volumes  will  show. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Juana  de  Ibarbourou.  Esiampas  de  la 

Biblia.  Buenos  Aires.  Ediciones  de  la 

Sociedad  de  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense. 
1936. — Juana  de  Ibarbourou  wandering  in  the 
vague  my^ic  phantasy  of  the  prose  poem 
that  so  sketchily  allows  the  thought  to  form 
itself  as  it  chants,  as  it  prays,  as  it  glows  in 
vivid  perfumed  ecstasy,  has  evoked  with  all 
the  consecration  of  those  sacred  images,  the 
majeAic  Old  Testament  figures  of  Abraham, 
Noah,  Cain,  Abel,  Moses,  David  and  those 
mo^  womanly  of  women,  Sarah,  Rebecca, 
Ruth  and  E^her.  Symbols  of  exemplary  human 
nature  capable  of  awakening  the  soul  to  bound¬ 
less  desire  for  goodness,  unlimited  needs  yearn¬ 
ing  for  kindness,  groping  for  good,  breathe  life 
into  Virtue,  Wisdom,  Beauty:  the  prayer  of  all 
mankind.  The  poetess  herself  claims  that  the 
reading  of  that  hi^orical  and  divine  poem,  the 
Bible,  in  all  its  esoteric,  primitive  and  mar¬ 
vellous  expression,  worked  in  her  the  miracle 
of  revelation  which  is  this  book. — Dorothy 
Margaret  Kress.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe.  E^trias  de  suefios. 

San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Edit.  Romero 

y  del  Valle.  1936.  90  pages. — Poetry,  this 
poor  stepchild  kicked  about  in  our  modem, 
industrialized,  commercialized,  mercenary 
world,  gets  a  “break”  once  in  a  long  while. 
Women,  less  direcftly  affedted  by  the  economic 
mael^rom  and  perforce  closer  to  natural  and 
emotional  living,  seem  to  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  keeping  up  the  ^ndard  of  lyncal 
poetry;  whereas  men  have  all  too  often  given 
it  up  as  a  bad  job — witness  sporadic  reports 
of  suicides  among  poets  all  the  way  from 
Mexico  to  Russia.  P.  J.  Labarthe's  Muse, 
except  for  a  little  slip  here  and  there,  is  healthy 
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and  sound.  The  thirty  poems  to  a  beloved 
woman  (never  mind  her  name,  says  the  dedica' 
torn)  colledted  in  this  volume  have,  on  the 
whole,  some  excellent  qualities;  and,  without 
exhibiting  any  too  Ariking  originality,  they 
possess  an  agreeable  flavor. — Camil  Van 
Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Eduardo  de  Ory  (editor).  Antologk  de 

poesta  mexicana.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1936. 

408  pages. — ^This  anthology,  like  a  great  many 
of  the  species,  nowadays  and  always,  appears 
to  be  in  large  part  an  apology  for  something 
that  it  isn’t.  The  editor’s  foreword  is  extremely 
apologetic,  and  the  volume  lives  up  to  it.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  an  hi^oric  anthology  of 
Mexican  poetry,  from  that  “Tenth  Muse,’’ 
Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  down  to  the  late^ 
modems  (or  some  of  them);  yet  Senor  de  Ory 
admits  the  job  is  quite  out  of  the  que^ion 
within  such  compass.  Nor  is  it  satisfadtory  as 
a  modem  compilation,  since  (again  the  editor 
confesses)  many  well  known  names  are  lacking, 
while  a  number  of  those  included  are  inade- 
quately  represented,  owing,  we  are  told,  to  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  material  from  them. 
In  short:  “No  creo  que  e^  florilegio  sea  el 
mejor  de  los  publicados  ultimamente  de  Me' 
xico,  pero  si  que  puede  ser  una  importante 
aportacidn  para  la  confeccion  de  una  gran  an' 
tologia  que,  desde  luego,  como  digo  al  prin' 
cipio,  necesitaria  varios  volumenes  si  habna 
de  hacerse  algo  completo,  en  lo  posible.’’ — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Jose  Maria  Souvir6n.  Plural  belleza. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936. 

92  pages.  10  pesos. — Taking  its  title  from  the 
lines 

“Voy  en  tu  husca,  Itmite, 

Vi^,  plural  belleza," 

this  noveli^  and  critic  of  Malaga,  now  living 
in  Chile,  has  apparently  turned  aside  from 
more  novels  about  Santiago  and  Vina  del  Mar, 
like  his  Rumor  de  ciudad,  to  show  himself  once 
more  the  sensitive  poet  of  Fuego  a  bordo. 
While  avowedly  modem,  he  hints  at  his  classic 
training  in  the  rhythm,  and  even  the  rime  of 
such  a  poem  as  Sonetos  del  luchador.  The 
volume  is  possibly  not  so  important  as  his  next 
promised  book  of  poetry  .Romances  america' 
nos.— W.  K. 

•  Arturo  Vazquez  Cey.  Alta  vida  espero. 

Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menaidez.  1934. 

159  pages.  $2.00  m.'n. — These  poems  are  the 


work  of  one  vainly  que^ioning  the  Sphinx 
as  regards  man’s  life  and  ultimate  de^iny. 
He  speculates  about  his  own  exi^nce,  and 
notes  the  ^ong  urge  in  him  toward  a  belief 
in  immortality.  He  toys  with  the  idea  of 
previous  incarnations,  and  again  he  identifies 
himself  with  nature  as  a  whole,  the  panthei^ic 
philosophy.  There  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  colleAion,  which  refleefts  the  thought  of 
an  intelligent,  cultured  man  in  various  moods. 
The  verses  would  be  easier  to  read  if  they  were 
simpler  both  from  the  standpoint  of  syntax 
and  that  of  vocabulary.  But  who  shall  limit 
the  poet’s  h'cense? — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Alejandro  Casona.  Otra  vez  el  diablo. 
Madrid.  La  Farsa.  1935.  64  pages.  50 

centimos. — This  unpretentious  little  three  adt 
play  is  a  jewel.  The  adtion  takes  place  in  a 
fidtitious  kingdom  of  long  ago.  A  Spanish 
Student,  on  his  way  to  a  German  university, 
meets  the  King’s  daughter  and  later  the  devil. 
The  devil  unveils  the  secrets  of  life  and  suc' 
cess  to  the  Student  and  tempts  him.  After  a 
series  of  interesting  incidents  the  Student 
beats  the  devil  at  his  own  tricks  and  wins  for 
himself  the  kingdom  and  the  King’s  daughter. 

The  play  is  fresh,  well  written,  and  in' 
tereSting.  It  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  with  drawings  by  Antonio  Merlo. — 
Streeter  Stuart.  Southeastern  Teachers  Col' 
lege,  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  JulidnG6mez  Gorkin.  Luguerrueilallarmi' 
nana.  Valencia.  Ediciones  Sol.  1936.  1 

peseta. — In  this  powerful  and  terrible  arraign' 
ment  of  the  ruthless  forces  that  batten 
on  unsuspedting  Humanity,  CJorkin  voices  the 
protest  of  his  own  “LoSt  Generation.’’  For  like 
Frank,  the  idealist  of  the  play,  its  author  too 
has  Stood  unflinchingly  for  his  own  convic' 
dons  against  the  tradidons  of  a  readtionary 
family,  through  years  of  exile  in  various 
European  countries  to  his  present  enthusiastic 
diredtion  of  three  Marxi^  publications  in 
waT'tom  Barcelona. 

A  diredt,  incisive  pidture  of  the  miserable 
fate  of  the  individual  in  po^'war  Germany, 
the  play  was  originally  written  in  two  aefts 
significantly  entitled  La  Corriente  and  trans' 
latea  into  German  by  the  short'^ry  writer, 
Hermynia  Zur  Miihlen,  at  the  requeA  of  a 
Frankfort  theater  manager.  Since  the  triumph 
of  Nazism  prevented  its  performance  in  that 
country,  it  was  reca^  into  its  present  form 
and  played  with  great  success  in  the  Teatro 
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de  Masas  of  Barcelona  and  elsewhere  in 
Catalonia. 

Excellent  in  charadterization,  the  a<^ion 
moves  swiftly  to  its  inevitable  conclusion — 
the  death  of  idealism  and  the  triumph  of  brute 
force  over  the  corpses  of  its  own  children, 
life-long  friends  and  associates. — Josephine  de 
Boer.  New  York  City. 

•  Serafin  y  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero.  La 
Comiquilla.  Madrid.  Tipografia  de  Ar- 

chivos.  1935. 122  pages.  4  pesetas. — The  Quin¬ 
tero  brothers  are  indefatigable.  Not  content 
with  the  82  comedies  and  dramas  and  the  73 
shorter  plays  contained  in  the  32  volumes  of 
their  collected  works,  they  are  ^ill  adding  to 
the  number.  This  is,  like  all  their  plays,  clever, 
amusing  and  very  light.  Among  a  group  of 
adtors  who  talk  and  think  of  nothing  but  their 
own  roles,  pa^,  present  and  hoped  for,  Comi' 
quilla,  the  little  “comedienne,”  stands  alone, 
destined  by  inheritance  and  education  for  a 
^ge  career,  but  determined  to  h've  a  quiet, 
conventional  life  far  from  the  theater.  To 
achieve  this  end  she  mu^  free  her  lover,  a 
rather  passive  youth,  from  debt,  and  reconcile 
his  guardian  to  their  marriage.  This  she  accom¬ 
plishes  by  a  series  of  clever  ruses  and  decep¬ 
tions,  aided  by  all  the  traditional  ^ge  tricks, 
of  which  the  authors  are  perfedt  ma^rs. 
One  can  read  this  play  without  danger  of  being 
reminded  of  any  annoying  social  or  moral 
problem;  it  is  as  ^reotyped  as  a  detedtive 
novel. — Marion  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 

•  Eduardo  Acevedo  Diaz.  Argentina  te 
llamas.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo.  1934. 

296  pages. — A  pidture  of  the  life  of  the  second 
generation  of  Italian  immigrants  to  Argentina. 
Through  the  druggies  of  young  Argentina 
Marengo  to  elevate  her  humble  social  position, 
Acevedo  Diaz  tries  to  show  us  “el  desnivel  que 
exi^  entre  la  civilizacion  material  del  pais  y  los 
valores  espirituales.” 

The  novel’s  documentary  value  is  great, 
but  its  arti^ic  value  is  hardly  as  important. 
Its  pretentious  title,  its  Prologue,  its  con¬ 
cluding  scene  of  rioting,  the  rather  complicated 
meditations  of  the  heroine — all  of  these 
things  hardly  adorn  the  novel.  The  reader, 
following  the  ae^hetics  of  Azorin,  will  wish 
perhaps  that  the  book  contained  fewer  ideas 
and  problems,  and  more  of  the  “pequeneces” 
of  daily  life  which  serve  to  humanize  a  work  of 
Bdtion. — Lestrois  Parish.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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•  Juan  Barros.  Don  Lindo,  novela  corta  y 
sieu  cuentos.  Nunoa,  Chile.  Imprenta 

Jeneral  Diaz.  1936. 99  pages.  5  pesos. — Utter¬ 
ing  a  cry  for  Chilean  writers  to  abandon  the 
publishers  of  Santiago,  and  publish  their  own 
books  (at  the  expense  of  friends),  Senor  Barros 
offers  a  little  book  of  Creole  tales.  The  title 
novelette,  of  35  pages,  is  one  of  the  beA  bits 
of  hterature  published  la^  year,  in  Chile,  a 
^ry  of  adultery  and  violence,  with  excellent 
pidtorial  and  emotional  touches.  Of  the  other 
6ve  stories,  Fruto  prohibido  is  a  huaso  tale  of 
a  patron  who  arranged  a  marriage  for  his  peon, 
but  coveted  the  bride.  The  final  tale,  Mt  Entie- 
rro,  tells  how  Rosamel  attended  the  narrator’s 
funeral.  There  was  also  a  dead  man  present, 
“pero  no  lo  tomo  en  cuenta  porque  e^os  no 
acompanan  a  nadie.”  A  great  many  misprints 
disfigure  the  pages,  but  now  that  Nascimento 
has  brought  Barros  back  under  the  protedtion 
of  a  Santiago  publisher,  another  edition  may 
help  the  volume. — W.  K.  J. 

•  W.  Fernandez  Florez.  Aventuras  del  ca' 
ballero  Rogelio  de  Amaral.  Madrid. 

Pueyo.  1933.  267  pages.  5  pesetas. — Light  and 
amusing  novel  in  biographical  form  about  a 
medical  ^udent  who  became  a  national  hero 
because  of  his  imaginary  exploits  in  Africa, 
and  who  ended  in  politics.  Full  of  spice  and 
satire,  but,  as  they  say  of  some  movies  in 
South  America,  “no  recomendable  para  seno- 
ritas.”— W.  K.J. 

•  Rem^  de  Hernandez.  El  Sultan  Azul. 
Madrid.  Imp.  Murillo.  1935.  242  pages. 

5  pesetas. — This  novel  purports  to  record 
the  adventures  of  a  Moorish  lady  who  is 
married  to  a  Spanish  official.  She  returns  to 
Africa  and  becomes  involved  in  a  plot  to  throw 
off  the  rule  of  France  and  Spain  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  to  e^blish  a  government  there 
representing  a  coalition  of  all  the  Moslem 
tribes  of  that  region.  The  conspirators  even 
aspire  to  rally  the  radical  element  in  Spain  to 
their  support.  The  leader  of  this  plot  is  one 
Hassan,  who  is  known  as  the  Sultan  Azul.  He 
is  prematurely  killed  in  a  riot,  and  the  con¬ 
spiracy  fails.  But  we  are  assured  that  the 
feeling  of  Islamic  solidarity  is  ^ong,  and  that 
before  long  the  rising  tide  of  Mohammedan 
revolt  will  put  the  colonizing  powers  of 
Europe  on  the  defensive.  This  book  may  be 
read  for  the  ^ry,  but  it  is  as  well  a  document 
which  interprets  fairly  the  psychology  of  the 
Moslem  tribesmen. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 
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•  A.  Hemandez-Oati.  Sus  mejores  cuentos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936. 479 

pp.  20  pesos. — A  big  book  with  31  short 
Tories  and  a  “seudo-prdlogo”  by  Eduardo 
Barros,  is  this  colledtion  by  Cuba’s  mini^r  to 
Chile.  The  preface  points  out  the  author’s 
multiple  personality:  the  Tories  prove  it. 
Fantasy,  in  his  explanation  of  the  my^ry  of 
the  Marie  Celefte,  the  ship  found  abandoned 
at  sea  in  1872.  Tragedy,  in  Crinien  pasional,  a 
husband’s  confession  after  he  Wrangled  his 
wife.  Heroic  womanhood  in  La  Galleguita. 
Horror  in  Cuento  de  fieras  displaying  the  fercy 
city  of  a  horde  of  ants.  More  horror  in  Cuento 
de  amor  where  a  little  child  is  frightened  to 
death.  Of  another  sort  is  Lord  Altenock  in  the 
Ctory  Hacia  Damasco  converted,  like  Saul,  by  a 
vision.  The  colledtion  shows  the  skill  of  a 
ma^er  ^tory'teller,  with  the  soul  of  a  poet  and 
the  precise  vocabulary  of  a  conscious  Ayli^. 
When  I  asked  him  which  was  his  frvorite 
^ory  he  replied:  “None.  Some  day  I’m  going  to 
write  a  really  satisfactory  ^ory.’’ — Willis  K. 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Juan  Marin.  Paralelo  S3  Sur.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  220  pages. 

$8.00  m.'n. — Sheep'shearing,  meat'pack^g, 
gold'mining,  oil-drilling,  and  life  in  general, 
fifty-three  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  forms 
the  background  for  this  novel  of  meridional 
Chile.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  truly  dramatic 
and  well  presented,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  coherent  and  symmetrical  sequence. 
The  book  is  of  obvious  merit  since  it  furnishes 
information  on  the  occupations,  habits,  and 
cu^oms  of  a  part  of  the  world  so  little  known. 
— Streeter  Stuart.  Southea^m  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Arturo  Mejia  Nieto.  El  Chele  Amaya  y 
otros  cuentos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1936.  122  pages.  10  pesos. — A  Central  Amer¬ 
ican,  educated  in  the  U.  S.,  living  in  Buenos 
Aires,  publishes  eleven  folktales  of  Honduras 
which  appeared  previously  in  French,  English, 
and  Spanish  magazines.  He  makes  no  claim  to 
write  formalized  short  Tories.  They  are  char- 
adter  sketches.  The  title  ^ry  will  explain 
his  method.  The  narrator  gives  his  qualities 
as  “frio,  bravo’’  and  finishes  the  fir^  para¬ 
graph:  “Una  vez  me  dijeron  gayo  ronco,  saqufi 
el  44,  le  di  un  tiro  ai  que  me  lo  dijo,  y  me  ech6 
a  reir.’’  He  goes  on  to  describe  how  a  beating 
by  the  conservative  general,  for  delay  in 
dehvering  a  message,  made  him  turn  Liberal. 
Notable  for  realism,  the  ^ries  deserve  a 


wide  audience,  but  mo^  readers  will  need 
his  final  vocabulary  to  understand  some  of 
his  unusual  phrases. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Rosario  Beltran  Nunez.  Tierra  hrava. 
Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1935.  176  pages. — 

This  group  of  short  Stories  has  grown  out  of 
the  selva  santigueha,  tierra  brava.  Some  of 
them  are  based  on  diredt  observation,  others 
are  a  part  of  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of 
the  diStridt.  They  deal  with  the  primitive, 
superstitious  beliefs,  elemental  passions,  the 
joys  and  miseries  of  a  simple-minded  people. 
However,  the  intrusion  of  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  usually  in  the  form  of  an  introdudtion  or  a 
digression,  though  not  without  intere^,  some¬ 
times  tends  to  spoil  the  total  effedt  of  a  ^ry. 
But  where  the  author  is  more  objedtive  and 
diredt,  as  in  Stories  like  Don  Goyo,  Extranjera, 
Cuento  de  amor,  her  narrative  art  is  so  good 
that  it  can  frvorably  compare  with  the  be^ 
that  the  South  American  continent  has  to 
offer. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North we^m  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Hemin  Robleto.  Una  mujer  en  la  selva. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. 164  pages. 

10  pesos. — Until  Cenit  in  Madrid  published 
his  Sangre  en  el  trdpico,  this  Central  American 
writer  was  pradtically  unknown.  That  ^ry 
of  the  Mexican  expedition  that  ^rted  to 
the  aid  of  Sandino,  has  been  translated  into 
Polish,  German,  and  English.  Now  comes  this 
“Jungle  Book’’  about  Emilia  Rivera  who,  like 
the  hero  of  La  Vordgine,  lost  in  the  selvas,  lived 
vividly  and  dangerously.  While  certainly 
not  the  beA  of  Robleto’s  writings,  it  does  show 
his  pla^ic — almo^  lush — ^yle,  fitted  for  the 
type  of  Aory  he  tells. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Teodoro  Torres.  La  patria  perdida. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1935.  382  pages.  $2. — 

A  tragic  novel  of  the  Mexicans  who  leave 
their  native  land,  acquire  money  in  the  United 
States,  and  then  return  home,  is  this  lengthy 
volume  in  fine  print  which,  in  regular  type, 
would  fill  a  great  many  more  pages.  TTie 
tragedy  consists  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Mexican  by  a  new  country  which  is  Grange 
and  shows  no  sympathy  for  them.  They  have 
lo*  their  patria.  Though  received  in  Mexico 
with  superlatives  as  the  novel  of  the  year,  it 
would  be  much  improved  by  considerable  and 
judicious  cutting. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Jose  S.  Villarejo.  Ocho  hombres.  Asun¬ 
cion,  Paraguay.  Eddn.  1934. 187  pages. — 

With  the  first  sentence  we  are  introduced 
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to  Sergeant  Ana^asio  Martinez  lying  on  the  which  runs  afoul  of  a  larger  Bolivian  group  that 
battlefield  with  a  bullet  through  his  forehead,  wipes  them  out.  He  makes  us  conscious  of 

Then  addressing  him  in  the  second  person,  Paraguay’s  feeling  of  fighting  alone  (because 

the  author  recounts  his  fir^  drunken  brawl  and  “se  halla  en  la  guerra  por  dignidad”),  again^ 
homicide.  Chapter  two  presents  Cucharita,  Bolivia  which  received  outside  aid  in  money 
shot  through  the  eye.  Then  in  a  flashback,  the  and  munitions. 

author,  himself  a  soldier  in  the  14th  Paraguayan  The  foreword  and  epilog  denounce  war  and 

Infantry,  gives  us  an  intensely  intere^ing  and  make  a  ringing  plea  for  peace  and  understand' 

vivid  piciture  of  eight  members  of  a  patrol  ing. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 


BOOKS  IN  ITALIAN 

(For  other  booths  in  Italian,  see  “Head'Liners") 


•  Giuseppe  Malagoli.  Elementi  di  Gramma'  Pinto,  Le  bibliografie  nazionali.  id.  1935.  10 

tica  Italiana  in  LXXVI  Tavole  con  Eset'  lire. — Alberico  Squassi.  La  biblioteca  popolare. 

cizi.  Firenze.  Barbera.  1936.  234  pages.  8.50  id.  1935.  16  lire. — Gabrieli’s  bibliography  is 

lire. — There  is  in  Italy  a  general  complaint  divided  into  three  sections:  Bibliografia  gene' 

that  ^dents  who  graduate  from  secondary  rale  delle  collezioni  di  Mss.,  Bibliografia 

schools  do  not  know  the  Italian  grammar,  topografica  and  an  Appendice:  Le  collezioni 

Some  of  the  blame  has  been  attributed  to  the  di  mss.  italiani  nelle  biblioteche  eStere.  For 

aridity  of  the  text  books,  which  may  be  com'  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  whether  a 

pared  to  grammar  skeletons  without  blood,  given  library  (open  to  the  public)  is  provided 

flesh  or  muscle.  In  this  new  edition  of  his  with  a  printed  catalog  of  the  manuscripts 

grammar  Professor  Malagoli  has  introduced  contained  therein,  this  compilation  is  of 

illu^rative  tables,  bold  type  and  exercises.  His  the  utmo^  importance.  In  contra^,  little 

efforts,  which  to  some  degree  facilitate  the  use  can  be  made  of  the  many  other  libra' 

task  of  the  indent,  although  ^ill  leaving  room  ries  lacking  printed  manuscript  catalogs 

for  improvement  especially  if  compao’ed  to  which  are  li^ed  as  the  possessors  of  a  certain 

American  text  books  on  foreign  language  number  of  manuscripts  without  further  speci' 

grammar,  are  highly  commendable. — Michele  fication  as  to  the  language,  period,  subjedt  or 

Cantarella.  Smith  College.  authorship  of  these  documents — a  flaw  which 

^  L  •  1-  -VT  •  ■  «  •  •  I  we  hope  will  disappear  in  a  second  edition. 

•  Giuseppe  Gabneli.  ^lotizie  itatistiche,  ilo'  ^  ,  f  r  .  i 

riche,  bibliografiche  delle  collezioni  di  ma'  diversified  sub^ces  from 

noscritti  oggi  conservati  nelle  biblioteche  italiane.  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  that 

Milano.  A.  Mondadori.  1936.  16  lire.— Ah  enter  into  the  making  of  books  easily  expose 

fonso  Gallo.  Le  malattie  del  libro,  le  cure  ed  i  them  to  deterioration  and  de^rudtion  from 

reSlauri.  id.  1935.  16  lire. — Luigi  Madaro.  Bi'  the  multifarious  insidious  influences — ^bac' 

bliografia  fascifta.  id.  1935.  12  lire. — Olga  terial,  insedtile,  climatic  and  accidental — that 
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operate  upon  them.  Under  such  conditions 
the  task  of  finding  curative  or  immunizing 
remedies  is  a  mo^t  diflScult  one.  What  has  been 
done  and  can  be  done  to  preserve  books  is 
discussed  briefly  but  luminously  under  many 
chapter  headings  by  Professor  Gallo,  Italy's 
leading  expert  in  this  field.  Valuable  bibliog' 
raphies  are  appended  to  each  chapter. 

Madaro's  work  differs  from  other  bibliog- 
raphies  of  Fascism  which  have  been  published 
previously  because  of  its  di^indtively  selec' 
tive  charadter.  Publications  of  a  popular  na^ 
ture,  those  that  merely  report  information 
given  by  more  authoritative  sources,  and 
magazine  articles  find  no  place  here.  Yet 
despite  this  curtailment  1259  books  are  li^ed, 
conveniently  classified  under  four  headings: 

11  Duce,  Storia  e  dottrina  del  fascisnw,  Le  opere 
t  la  politica  del  regime,  Repertori  bibliografici. 
Though  the  omission  of  a  certain  number  of 
foreign  items  is  noticeable,  the  Bibliografia 
fascifta  provides,  on  the  whole,  an  indispen- 
sable  ^rting'point  for  a  serious  inve^igation 
of  the  mo^  fundamental  aspedts  of  Italy’s 
present  political  regime. 

Though  several  li^  of  National  bibh'og- 
raphies  are  in  exi^nce  Olga  Pinto's  compila' 
tion  outweighs  them  all  in  usefulness  because, 
whereas  the  others,  for  the  mo^  part,  consiA 
of  a  bare  series  of  titles,  in  her  li^  pradtically 
every  item  is  supplied  with  a  brief  but 
adequate  description  of  its  contents.  Both 
current  and  retrospedtive  bibh’ographies  are 
cited  in  chronological  order.  Where  these  are 
insufficient  she  adds  for  completeness  the 
titles  of  biographical  didtionaries  and  library 
(especially  national  library)  catalogs. 

The  main  portion  of  Squassi’s  book  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  organization, 
personnel  and  different  types  of  peoples’ 
libraries  in  Italy.  Clearly  presented  and  ^or' 
oughly  pradtical  in  its  point  of  view,  it  is 
intended  to  serve  more  or  less  as  a  guide  for 
those  who  are  particularly  intere^d  in  the 
problem.  The  book  is  prefeced  by  a  short 
hi^orical  sketch  of  peoples’  Hbraries  in  Italy 
and  in  other  countries. 

Every  book  in  this  series,  while  primarily 
serviceable  to  librarians,  deserves  also  to  be 
read  and  owned  by  the  general  bookdover. — 
— Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^em  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Pietro  Coccoluto-Ferrigru.  Articoli  di  To¬ 
ne^.  Osimo.  Barulli.  1936.  286  pages. 

12  lire. — A  seledb’on  of  articles  written  by  a 
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leading  Italian  joumali^  some  fifty  years  ago, 
now  re-published  in  commemoration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  They  deal 
with  the  movement  for  women’s  suffrage 
led  by  some  Florentine  ladies  in  1890  on  the 
occasion  of  a  celebration  commemorating  the 
birth  of  Dante’s  Beatrice,  whom  Yorick  had 
referred  to  as  “Dante’s  mi^ress’’  (amante); 
the  Milan  art  exhibit  of  1872;  slum-life  in 
Naples  in  1877;  the  que^ion  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  schools  of  Florence  in  1890,  and 
descriptions  of  Siena  and  Assisi. 

Yorick,  which  is  the  pseudonym  of  Pietro 
Ferrigni,  is  considered  die  fether  of  modem 
journalism.  He  began,  in  Italy,  the  spedal 
correspondence  service.  His  broad  culture 
and  interests  gave  his  articles  a  very  dignified 
literary  tone;  they  soon  became  the  objeA 
of  admiration  of  many  Italian  joumali^  who 
imitated  them.  The  articles  included  in  the 
present  volume  ^11  “make  news’’  because 
they  give  us  a  panorama  of  the  conditions, 
passions,  problems  and  ideas  prevailing  during 
the  second  part  of  the  la^  century  in  Italy. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Pietro  Badoglio,  Maresciallo  d’ltalia. 

La  Guerra  d'Etiopia.  Milano.  Monda- 

dori.  1936. 248  pages.  30  lire. — In  a  concise  but 
extremely  lucid  ^yle,  the  commander  of  the 
Italian  army  from  the  end  of  November  1935 
to  the  final  vidory  of  Addis  Abeba,  describes 
the  military  preparation  and  the  development 
of  the  campaign,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
mo^  important  in  hi^ry.  The  reader  will 
appreciate  what  enormous  difficulties  were 
overcome  in  a  country  where  nature  is  partic¬ 
ularly  ho^ile  to  the  modem  type  of  army. 
The  author  tells  how  a  brave  and  warlike 
enemy,  offering  tenacious  resistance,  was  con¬ 
quered. 

Maps,  photographs  and  graphs  help  the 
reader  to  follow  the  eminent  Marshal’s  ex¬ 
position. — £.  Bombieri.  Minister  of  Italy  to 
Guatemala. 

•  Benedetto  Giacolone.  I  Maia.  Genova. 

M.  Bozzi.  1935.  12  lire. — In  a  volume 

illu^rated  with  many  beautiful  and  intere^ing 
cuts,  Benedetto  Giacolone  has  gathered  to¬ 
gether  his  ledtures  on  the  Mayas.  He  has 
examined  all  that  has  been  written  to  date 
about  one  of  the  most  intere^ing  of  the 
pre-Colombian  peoples.  With  this  ^dy,  as 
with  his  previous  ones  on  the  Incas  and  Aztecs, 
the  author  has  added  greatly  to  the  ^dy  of 
American  civilization,  prompted  no  doubt  by 
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the  intcre^  in  things  American  which  FasC' 
ism  has  been  encouraging  of  late. — E.  Bom' 
bieri.  Mini^r  of  Italy  to  Guatemala. 

•  Alessio  di  Giovanni.  La  Vita  e  I'Opera 
di  Giovanni  Meli.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier. 

1934.  262  pages  with  bibliography.  15  lire. — 
A  thorough  biography  of  a  delicate  Sicilian 
poet  who  became  famous  through  his  poetry 
written  in  dialecft  or,  as  Giuseppe  Lipparini 
ftates  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  in  the 
Sicilian  language.  The  author,  who  spared 
neither  time,  labor  nor  patience,  to  consult 
all  that  had  hitherto  been  published  in  Europe 
about  Meli,  unearthed  valuable  manuscripts 
and  documents  of  the  period,  lying  in  munic' 
ipal  and  private  archives,  thus  providing  him 
with  the  material  necessary  to  correct  many 
of  the  errors  and  doubts  which  had  defied 
preceding  biographers.  Among  the  be^  pages 
of  the  book  are  those  which  vividly  describe 
the  life  of  Meli  and  his  associates  in  the  gay 
Palermo  of  the  eighteenth  century. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Luigi  Pompilj.  Gasparina.  Milano.  Tre- 
ves.  1936. 192  pages.  15  lire. — In  writing 

of  Gaspara  Stampa  (1523' 1554),  Luigi  Pom' 
pilj  is  more  intere^d  in  the  woman  than  the 
poetess,  for  the  poetry  serves  above  all  to 
explain  a  very  real  personality  of  sixteenth 
century  Venice.  The  author  defends  the  sub' 
jedt  of  his  work  in  a  plea  for  more  intelligent 
under^anding  of  an  age  far  removed  from  the 
present  in  its  moral  and  social  outlook.  There 
are  other  twentieth  century  biographies  of 
Gaspara  Stampa,  biographies  from  which  one 
will  get  a  different  opinion  of  the  charadler 
of  the  poetess. 

For  those  intere^ed  in  the  cultural  Italy  of 
the  Cinquecento,  this  slightly  fidtionized 
biography  offers  a  wealth  of  hi^orical  ma' 
terial;  a  comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new 
Venice;  a  view  of  the  freedom  of  convent 
life;  information  on  the  education  of  middle' 
class  Venetian  youth;  a  glimpse  into  the 
Italian  salon  with  its  amorous  conversations 
of  musicians  and  poets;  a  description  of  clothes, 
of  family  life,  of  interiors,  and  of  social  di^inc' 
tions.  By  under^anding  the  age  in  which 
Gaspara  Stampa  h’ved  and  expressed  herself, 
the  author  succeeds  in  explaining  the  vitality 
of  her  poetry. 

(jasparina's  poetry  is  noteworthy  for  the 
bewilderment  and  anguish  which  underlie 
her  natural  exuberance;  no  other  Itah'an  poet 
but  Petrarch  has  left  sonnets  of  such  deep 
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psychological  content. — Anne  Wharton  Smith.  ’ 

Northwe^em  University. 

•  Pier  Angelo  Soldini.  Alghe  e  Meduse. 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1935.  246  pages.  10 

lire. — Episodes  of  sea  life,  adventures  on  a 
smuggling  boat;  yams  about  sailors,  cats  and 
women  encountered  by  the  young  author 
who  in  his  childhood,  surrendered  to  the 
fascination  of  the  sea  and  became  a  sailor. 
Furnished  with  an  excellent  vocabulary  and 
with  a  command  of  picturesque  phrase,  the 
author  has  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  has  not 
yet  found  the  way  of  saying  it.  His  impres' 
sions  pour  forth  so  faA  that  the  reader  wonders 
all  the  time:  Who  did  it?  When?  Where? 
Why? — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  V.  G.  Rossi.  Via  degli  Spagnoli.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1936.  292  pages.  12  lire. — 

V.  G.  Rossi  is  a  new  type  of  traveling  writer.  \ 
He  has  an  inexhauAible  narrative  vein  em  [ 
hanced  by  a  rich  and  colorful  ^yle,  an  excellent 
sense  of  humor  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
hiAory  of  the  country  he  is  visiting.  He  is  a 
definite  departure  from  the  old'fiishioned 
traveler  who  visited  only  museums,  churches 
and  monuments,  neglecting  the  people.  He 
would  rather  spend  a  day  in  a  cafe,  at  a  civil 
or  religious  ceremony  than  an  hour  in  a  mu' 
seum.  He  has,  in  faCt,  taken  as  his  motto  that 
of  another  Italian  traveler,  Magalotti:  “I  have 
not  gone  around  the  world  to  copy  epitaphs 
from  tomb^ones,  nor  to  count  bell'tower 
Aeps.”  In  this  book  Rossi  describes  the 
Spaniards  as  he  sees  them  coming  out  of  the 
iron  mines,  at  a  bulbring,  at  political  meetings,  ' 
in  church  or  at  the  paseo.  The  book  reads  with  j 
ease,  especially  the  parts  in  which  the  author 
does  not  talk  about  himself.  The  picture  which 
he  gives  is  fairly  good,  but  while  he  has  put  ! 
his  finger  on  the  ethnic  and  religious  problems 
of  the  Spaniards,  it  would  seem  that  he  has 
failed  to  seize  the  nature  of  their  political  ^ 
struggle. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College.  j 

•  Capt.  Mario  Taddei.  Strade  d'America. 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1935.  376  pages.  15  ^ 

lire. — A  sort  of  log  book  by  an  Italian  cap'  [ 

tain  who,  in  the  winter  of  1932,  drove  a  Fiat  | 

from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  alone.  It  j 

is  unfortunate  that  the  author  purposely  | 

omitted  from  this  book  those  parts  dealing 
with  the  ^dy  he  made  of  the  United  States 
during  his  trip.  What  we  have  before  us  is 
a  hurried  view  of  American  town  and  country, 
too  choppy  to  leave  an  impression,  too  rapid 
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to  hold  one’s  intereA.  The  pages  about  New 
York  City  and  California,  where  the  author 
^yed  long  enough  to  observe  and  re6edt, 
are  the  mo^  important  and  intereAing  of  the 
book. 

However,  if  the  American  reader  will  learn 
very  little  about  his  own  country  from  this 
book  he  will  find  an  exhau^ive  Italian  vO' 
cabulary  dealing  with  the  automobile  and 
its  operation. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Augu^o  Guzzo.  Breve  itoria  della  filosofia. 

Napoli.  Luigi  Loffredo.  1936.  423  pages. 

16  lire. — A  well  balanced  text'book  for 
ftudents  and  lovers  of  philosophy,  easy  to 
assimilate,  solid  in  con^rudtion,  and  written 
in  a  ^yle  that  opens  out  large  windows  on  the 
serene  landscape  of  thought.  In  reading  it  one 
realizes  that  philosophy  is  not  something 
separate  from  life  but  life  itself;  that  systems 
and  schools  are  in  vital  relation  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  hi^orical  sequence  of  dodtrines 
is  in  truth  the  development  of  thought  itself. 
The  reader  intereAed  in  Italian  culture  is  here 
enabled  to  contemplate  the  evolution  of 
philosophy  through  the  centuries  from  the 
ftandpoint  of  a  Latin  scholar  for  whom  the 
logical  unfolding  and  maturing  of  Mind  is  a 
living  dialogue  of  men  all  over  the  earth,  en' 
gaged  together  in  searching  for  and  discovering 
a  Truth  which  grows  ever  more  clear  and 
precise. — Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Regia  Universita  di  Bologna.  Carducci. 

Discorsi  nel  Centenario  della  Nascita. 

Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1935.  219  pages.  12  lire. — 
This  volume  contains  ten  addresses  which  were 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Bologna  in  com' 
memoration  of  Carducci's  centenary  by  a  group 
of  his  former  pupils  and  friends.  L.  Federzoni 
contributed  certain  of  his  personal  reminis' 
cences  on  Carducci  as  a  professor;  Alfredo 
Galletti  dwelt  mainly  on  the  epic  vision  of 
hi^ory  as  it  appears  in  his  poetry;  the  philoh 
ogi^  Bertoni  spoke  on  the  poetic  language, 
the  archaeologiA  Ducati  on  the  influence  of 
ancient  monuments  on  the  works  of  the  poet; 
Papini  discussed  the  poet’s  attitude  toward 
religion  and  Chri^ianity;  and  U.  Ojetti  inter' 
preted  the  message  that  Carducci  has  for 
Italians  of  today. 

In  all  these  addresses  there  is  a  drained 
effort  to  make  of  Carducci  a  nationali^,  an 
imperialiA,  a  totalitarian  poet.  It  is  very  illu' 
minating  to  note  what  can  be  done  in  this 
respedt  to  a  poet  dead  twenty'eight  years. 


The  closing  address  delivered  by  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Bologna  is  a  case  in 
point. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Gino  Rocca.  Teatro  del  mio  tempo.  Osi' 
mo.  Barulli.  1936.  216  pages.  10  lire. 

— Thirty-two  portraits  of  leading  adtors  and 
adtresses  who  have  dominated  or  who  are 
Aill  dominating  the  Italian  ^ge.  Among  them 
appear  Judies  of  Eleonora  Duse,  Emma  Gra' 
matica,  Tina  di  Lorenzo,  Tatiana  Pavlova, 
Ruggero  Ruggeri,  Armando  Falconi,  Musco 
and  Petrolini.  The  author,  himself  a  well' 
known  playwright  and  dramatic  critic,  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  set  his  observatory  in 
Milan,  thus  seeing  pradtically  every  play 
performed  in  Italy  and  knowing  every  im' 
portant  adtor.  He  compares  adtors  among 
themselves  and  discusses  the  progress  achieved 
in  their  art.  The  portrait  he  gives  is  not 
the  result  of  a  firA  fleeting  impression  but  the 
fruit  of  long,  continued  and  close  observa' 
tion  on  the  ^ge,  off'^ge,  in  society, — it  is 
a  pidture  of  the  full  and  double  personality 
of  the  adtor,  with  and  without  his  mask. 
Since  the  adtor  is  not  less  important  than  the 
playwright  or  the  play  itself,  this  book  is 
valuable  as  a  complement  to  the  hi^ry  of 
the  modem  Italian  drama. — Michele  Canta' 
rella.  Smith  College. 

•  Charles  S.  Singleton.  Canti  Camasciales' 
chi  del  Rinascimento.  Bari.  Laterza.  1936. 

— In  the  heyday  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  the 
*reet  carnival  was  in  high  vogue  in  Florence, 
and  the  carnival  songs  were  germane  to  its 
gaycty.  They  have  remained  a  rich  index  to 
the  popular  Florentine  speech  and  manners  of 
the  period.  Lingui^  and  hi^orians  have 
realized  their  importance,  and  have  long 
desired  a  dependable  critical  text  of  them,  a 
desire  expressed  some  ten  years  ago  by  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce. 

Mr.  Singleton  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
Working  from  manuscripts  and  shoddy,  partial 
editions  found  mo^ly  in  Florence,  he  has 
given  us  about  300  of  the  mo^  important  of 
these  songs.  In  his  brief  and  original  T^ota, 
besides  the  regular  indications  of  source  and 
evaluation  that  go  with  the  critical  text,  he 
has  left  a  guide  to  hi^rians  for  dating  Flop 
entine  pageants,  and  to  musicologi^  for 
locating  manuscripts  of  unpublished  early 
choral  music. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  and  this  American 
scholar  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  appear' 
ance  among  the  editors  of  that  di^nguished 
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series,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia,”  as  well  as  upon  the 
quality  of  his  achievement. — Andrew  Jackson 
Mathews.  State  Normal  School.  EUensburg, 
Washington. 

•  Luigi  Tonelli.  II  Teatro  contemporaneo. 

Milano.  Corbaccio.  1936.  267  pages.  5 

lire. — A  second  edition,  revised  by  the  author, 
who  has  discriminatingly  discarded  superfluous 
material  and  made  up'to-date,  vivid  and  in' 
tere^ing  additions.  There  is  a  new  final 
chapter  on  the  D'Annunzian  tragedy.  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  three  main  parts:  ?iew 
Romanticism;  Realism  (J^laturalism);  Psychol' 
ogism;  and  there  is  an  appendix  devoted  to 
the  Poetic  Drama.  Short  chapters  in  the  second 
part  deal  with  the  French  social  drama,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  corresponding  dramatic  school 
in  Italy.  Ibsen  is  similarly  handled  in  the  third 
part.  But  while  recognizing  where  Italy  has 
profited  from  foreign  writers,  the  author  in' 
si^ts  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  native  drama. 
“The  beauty  of  every  work  of  art,”  he  writes, 
“consi^  in  that  special  shade  that  different 
arti^s  give  to  the  common  matter,  and  the 
task  of  the  critic  is  to  deteA  that  individual 
shade  and  call  it  to  the  reader's  attention.” 
This  particular  “shade”  is  fir^'hand  inspira' 
tion.  This  book  is  a  real  aid  to  good  under' 
Ending  of  modem  Italian  plays  and  to  their 
enjoyment. — Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti.  Smith  Cob 
lege. 

•  Bonaventura  Tecchi.  Maeitri  e  Amici. 

Pescara.  Tempo  No^ro.  296  pages.  15 

lire. — A  colledtion  of  articles  and  reviews  pub' 
lished  in  different  newspapers  and  magazines 
during  a  span  of  ten  years,  by  the  author  of 
I  Villatauri.  A  score  of  the  writer's  ma^rs 
and  friends,  from  Ugo  Foscolo  to  Arturo 
Loria,  are  commented  upon  and  evaluated. 
Tecchi  warns  his  readers  that  they  will  not 
find  an  organic  or  complete  presentation  of  any 
literary  field,  but  he  promises  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  several  personah'ties  in  the 
modem  Italian  world  of  letters,  without  atten' 
tion  to  dates  or  syAems  or  classes.  Rather  than 
their  works  or  their  arti^ic  problems  he  ap' 
proaches  the  souls  of  the  writers  as  men.  This 
method  enables  him  to  find  a  great  deal  to  say 
regardless  of  how  much  may  already  have  been 
written  on  his  subjedt.  Valuable,  for  example, 
are  the  pages  on  Federico  Tozzi,  on  whom  no 
criticism  could  be  equal  to  what  had  already 
been  done  by  G.  A.  Borgese. — Anacleta  C. 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 


•  Franco  Sacchetti.  II  Libro  delle  Rime.  A 
cura  di  Alberto  Chiari.  Bari.  Laterza. 

1936.  50  lire. — The  fir^  complete  edition  of 
the  poetry  of  an  important  writer  among  the 
so'called  “Trecenti^i  minori,”  and  a  repnv 
dudtion  of  the  Rime  as  contained  in  the  auto- 
graph  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  of  Florence  (Ashbumhamian  manu' 
script  No.  574).  Of  the  more  than  three  hun* 
dred  compositions,  some  sixty  are  here  pub- 
lished  for  the  firA  time. 

Professor  Chiari  is  preparing,  in  the  same 
colledtion,  a  second  volume,  which  will  con¬ 
tain  all  the  other  works  of  Sacchetti  except 
the  }^ovelle.  At  the  same  time  he  is  writing  a  f 
biography  of  Sacchetti,  to  be  published  by 
Le  Monnier.  Chiari's  work  along  these  lines 
is  of  great  value  because  it  opens  the  way  to 
a  wider  underAanding  of  one  who  has  cr* 
roneously  been  classified  as  a  minor  figure 
in  the  literary  world  of  the  Trecento  and  who,  j* 
furthermore,  is  commonly  known  simply  as  a  1 
writer  of  novelle. — Salvatore  J.  Caftiglione. 
Yale  University. 

i 

•  Goffredo  Ginocchio.  La  Cacciata  dal  Para- 
diso.  II  Volto  delVOceano.  Drammi.  Pre- 

fazione  di  Renato  Simoni.  Milano.  Bompiani.  ^ 
1933.  267  pages.  9  lire. — In  each  of  these  two  | 
tragedies  the  pivot  of  the  adtion  is  a  woman  ' 
about  whom  revolve  two  men:  the  husband 
and  a  friend  (in  La  Cacciata  dal  Paradiso, 
this  friend  is  discovered  to  be  an  illegitimate 
brother  of  the  husband).  The  women  arc 
both  dominated  by  their  inAindls  of  love  and 
motherhood  and  through  the  fulfillment  of 
these  two  inAindts  seek  to  integrate  their  ) 

lives.  The  husbands  are  both  completely  ab-  j 

sorbed  by  spiritual  matters  or  by  business.  ‘ 
Their  wives  seek  fulfillment  with  their  friends  ■ 
who  see  in  woman  mere  sensuality.  Both  the  [ 
latter  perish,  their  sensuality  ungratified.  j 
Thus,  husbands  and  wives,  tempered  by  the  | 
fire  of  their  ordeals,  discover  real  spiritual 
love.  i 

This,  prosaically,  is  the  plot  of  both  dramas. 

For  the  author,  love,  real  love,  is  spiritual  and 
hes  at  the  end  of  a  path  of  sorrow  over  which  | 
man  and  woman  muA  travel  to  attain  it 
Woman  seeks  spiritual  love,  which  is  mother' 
hood,  as  the  earth  awaits  the  wind  which 
will  drop  the  seed  she  will  make  fecund.  The  f 
theme  is  treated  poetically  in  a  very  elevated 
tone  and  atmosphere.  Exotism,  and  allegory, 
higher  and  lower  inAindts,  nature  and 
charadters  are  skillfully  interwoven  and  give 
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both  dramas  undeniable  article  qualities. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  G.  B.  Angioletti.  Amici  di  Strada.  Lan- 
ciano.  Carabba.  1935.  10  lire. — As  the 

title  suggeAs,  the  reader  encounters  in  this 
volume  of  twenty  short  Tories  or  sketches  juA 
so  many  individual  charaefterizations.  Each 
one  is  excellently  finished  in  form,  and  the 
^yle  is  regular  and  flowing,  showing  a 
pronounced  suppleness  of  intelligence  and 
technique.  The  general  tone  is  one  of  melan- 
choly  and  sadness  with  a  frequent  recur' 
rence  of  grayness  in  both  the  nature  and 
human  descriptions.  The  author  has  cub 
tivated  succin(ftness  without  sacrificing  effec' 
tiveness  in  the  narrative  proper.  Although 
psychological  analysis  is  present,  an  un- 
mi^kable  impression  is  left  upon  the  reader 
that  the  author’s  principal  purpose  was  to 
create  a  definite  and  efledtive  atmosphere 
through  a  sympathetic  presentation.  He  has 
succeeded  admirably. — R.  W.  Baldner.  North' 
weAem  University. 

•  Riccardo  Bacchelli.  II  Rabdomante.  Mila' 
no.  Treves.  1936.  279  pages.  12  lire. — A 

writer  who  might  be  classified  as  of  the  school 
of  Boccaccio.  His  merry  humor  and  his  free' 
spoken  audacity  offer  a  sad  and  amusing  Aory 
which  might  be  considered  satire  if  there  were 
more  rebellion  and  regret  in  it.  It  describes, 
with  the  flavor  of  the  old  ^ory'tellers,  a  group 
of  village  folk  (be  careful  not  to  let  them  hear 
you  call  them  that)  large  enough  to  contain  all 
the  samples  of  human  ignorance  and  presump' 
tion,  jealousy,  lu^,  greed  and  moral  degrada' 
tion.  Especially  prominent  are  two  individuals. 
One  is  a  tramp,  a  shrewd  rascal,  a  kind  of  Dr. 
Knock  who  takes  advantage  of  the  Cupidity, 
greed  and  super^itition  of  the  others.  Family 
Arife,  party  antagonism,  deceit,  ugly  adls  of 
vengeance  are  the  results.  The  second,  a  poor 
devotee  of  Rabdomancy,  is  the  foolish  tool 
and  viAim  of  the  fir^,  and  his  naive  credulity 
is  both  ludicrous  and  pathetic.  His  promise 
to  discover  underground  riches  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  region,  and  his  resultant 
exaltation  and  downfell,  are  the  occasion  for  a 
clever  and  amusingly  reali^ic  pidure  of 
society  which  would  ^ill  not  be  inaccurate 
if  much  magnified. — Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Mario  Blasi.  ^uefta  si  che  e  matta.  Osimo. 
Barulh'.  1935.  229  pages.  10  lire. — The 

Aory  of  Malvina,  a  re^less,  wealthy  and 


handsome  girl  who  is  forced  to  live  under  the 
pre-war  discipline  of  her  old  father,  a  widower, 
who  leads  a  very  retired  life  in  a  lonely  caAle. 
The  ^ory  reaches  its  climax  when  Malvina 
shrewdly  obtains  from  her  father  an  autO' 
mobile  which  she  drives  devilishly  all  over  the 
country  till  she  ends  by  breaking  her  neck. 
While  she  is  convalescing  her  father  dies  and 
she  is  left  in  full  possession  of  his  fortune. 
The  reader  now  expedts  Malvina  to  live  the 
kind  of  life  she  has  dreamed  of,  but  she  is  mad 
(matta)  and  retires  to  a  convent.  There  she 
^ys  until,  like  a  deus  ex  machina,  the  good' 
looking  Prince  Belfonte  calls  on  her  and  she 
goes  back  to  her  caAle.  The  ^ory  gives  the 
author  an  opportunity  to  describe  the  clash 
between  two  generations,  otherwise  it  has 
little  moral  or  article  value.  — Michele  Canta' 
rella.  Smith  College. 

•  Laszlo  Bus  Fekete.  La  Camera  sul  Darvu' 
bio.  Translated  from  the  Hungarian  by 

Teo  Ducci.  Romanzo.  Milano.  Baldini  Cas' 
toldi.  1936.  341  pages.  12  lire. — A  beautifully 
written  and  finely  translated  novel  about  three 
Magyar  girls  who,  brought  up  during  the 
World  War,  are  forced  either  by  financial 
circumstances  or  their  own  will  to  break 
the  ties  which  kept  them  bound  to  their 
parents  and  the  small  life  of  their  home  towns. 
They  meet  quite  by  chance  and  rent  a  barren 
room  in  Budapest  where  they  endeavor  to 
work  toward  a  richer  and  fuller  life.  Their 
different  backgrounds,  upbringing,  tempera' 
ments,  vocations  and  tadtics  make  them  follow 
different  paths,  pundtuated  by  bitter  and 
pathetic  experiences,  brightened  by  fleeting 
moments  of  joy  which  leave  deep  scars  on 
their  souls.  There  is  a  profound  sense  of  human 
sympathy  emanating  from  these  pages,  a  cry 
and  a  lesson  which  commands  the  reader’s 
attention. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Luciano  F61gore.  T^ovellieri  alio  Specchio. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1935.  195  pages.  8 

lire. — Eighteen  short  Story  writers,  from  D’An' 
nunzio  to  Guido  da  Verona,  are  here  parodied 
with  F61gore’s  well  known  ability  to  catch 
the  charadleriStic  notes  of  other  writers  and 
reproduce  them  in  caricature.  This  amusing 
book  gives  an  effedtive  pidture  of  contemporary 
Italian  novel  writing,  as  Poeti  alio  Specchio 
and  Poeti  contro  luce  burlesqued  modem  Italian 
poetry.  To  name  only  a  few  of  a  jolly  company: 
Zolfino  satirizes  D’Annunzio’s  presentations  of 
primitive  life  in  contadt  with  elemental  nature; 
Fuori  di  me  is  i  distorted  Pirandello;  Panzini 
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gently  flirts  with  his  own  words  in  La  Signora 
e  servita;  Marino  Moretti  pours  his  humble 
soul  out  on  a  homely  omelette  in  la  Frittatina. 
The  sort  of  entertaining  volume  which  is  hard 
to  put  down  till  you  have  reached  the  laA  page. 
— Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Mario  Puccini.  SuH'Orlo.  Milano.  Treves. 

1936.  266  pages.  10  lire. — A  colleAion  of 
psychological  ^dies  with  the  general  propor' 
tions  of  the  modem  short'short  ^ory.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  each  centers  around 
the  inner  life  of  a  woman.  The  principal  value 
and  intere^  of  these  Tories  he  in  the  author’s 
brief  psychological  analyses  which,  however, 
never  attempt  to  penetrate  the  innermo^ 
recesses  of  the  individual’s  being.  Puccini 
seems  to  sense  something  difluse  and  opaque 
in  woman’s  soul  which  bids  her  readt  thus  and 
so,  but  which  woman  herself  can  only  sense, 
never  analyze. 

As  is  usual  with  Puccini,  the  locale  is  skil' 
fiiUy  blended  into  the  projedted  dehneation 
of  female  psychology  in  isolated  but  ordinary 
experiences.  The  ftyle,  although  rough  and 
awkward,  creates  a  definite  feeling  of  virflity 


and  sincerity,  of  workmanship,  which  at  times 
seems  discordant  with  the  subjedt  but  which 
has  become  charadteri^ic  of  Puccini’s  work. — 
R.  E.  Baldner.  EvanAon,  Illinois. 

•  Giuseppe  Villaroel.  La  Donna  e  tl  vortice. 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1935.  210  pages.  10 
lire. — One  of  the  books  which  sound  the 
praises  of  the  new,  ^rong  and  willing  genera' 
tion,  free  from  egoiAic  and  morbid  passions, 
which  in^ead  of  nursing  decrepit  ideals,  is 
devoted  to  the  cult  of  the  present  leader. 
These  virtues  are  brought  out  and  emphasized 
by  contra^  with  the  life  of  a  writer  of  the 
older  generation,  who  is  oblivious  to  the 
change  wrought  in  society  in  the  pa^  fifteen 
years.  He  is  engulfed  in  the  love  of  a  married 
woman,  whose  perverted  nature  fills  the  book 
with  reali^ic  pidtures  of  sensual  experiences. 
The  author  evidently  expedts  us  to  sympathize 
with  his  poor  hero,  who  believes  he  can  reach 
the  ^rs  through  the  mud,  and  who  lets  the 
river  of  national  regeneration  flow  on  without 
pouring  his  own  ^ream  into  it.  The  author 
is  a  ma^er  of  dialogue,  and  succeeds  in  pre' 
senting  a  vivid  pidture  of  modem  life. — Ana' 
cleta  C.  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 
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•  Carles  Salvador.  Questions  de  Llenguatge. 

Valencia.  Centre  de  Cultura  Valenciana. 
1936.  50  pages. — This  address  to  the  Center 
traces  intere^ingly  the  hi^ry  of  the  author’s 
tongue  from  the  day  when  Catalan  (“Valen' 
dan”)  exercised  powerful  literary  and  lin' 
gui^ic  influences  upon  the  speech  of  the 
peoples  adjacent  to  its  region,  through  its 
redudion  to  the  ^tus  of  a  dialedt,  its  virtual 


death,  to  the  renaissance  of  the  XIXth  century. 
Equally  intereAing  is  Salvador’s  philosophic 
consideration  of  the  role  of  language  in  dviliza' 
tion;  with  the  thesis  that  language  is  one  of 
the  chief  foundations  of  sodety,  he  populates 
that  “Conserver  una  llengua,  doncs,  es  mantin' 
dre,  afermar  en  la  realitat,  I’exi^encia  d’una 
naci6.”  Whether  Lo  Rat  Penat  of  the  Valen' 
cian  has  summed  a  culture  less  synthetic  than 
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that  now  moribund  in  the  F61ibrige  may  be 
doubted;  for,  indeed,  “sempre  la  lengua  fue 
cx>mpanero  del  imperio,”  as  the  fate  of  the 
Provencal,  Italic  and  Cornish  tongues,  with 
many  lesser  speeches,  te^ifies.  This  twentieth 
century  seems  a  parlous  time  for  even  the  moA 
fervent  of  attempts  to  revive  provincial  cub 
tures;  but  one  cannot  withhold  a  “Salve!"  for 
the  attempt. 

Much  of  Salvador’s  address  is  given  over 
to  discussion  of  phonetic  and  orthoepic  prob' 
lems  of  his  dialedt  which  are  of  considerable 

I  intereA  to  the  philologically  inclined.  Gome? 
Serrano’s  response  to  the  address,  also  printed 
here,  indicates  that  Senyor  Salvador,  com' 
paratively  a  young  man,  is  distinguished  for 
fidelity  to  his  Valencian  cause  for  liter' 
ary  achievement. — Ben  Bruce  Blal{eney.  Okk' 
homa  City. 

•  Roienka  Slovanskeho  UStavu.  Vol.  VIII. 
1935.  (The  Yearbook  of  the  Slavonic 

I  Institute).  Praha.  Slovansky  Ustav.  1936.  191 
pages.  16  Kd. — This  number  of  the  excellent 
yearbook  is  much  shorter  than  its  predecessors 
because  of  the  decreasing  income  of  the  Slavic 
Institute  of  Prague.  We  miss  in  this  number 
the  addresses  of  the  members  of  the  Slavonic 
Institute,  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
Among  the  most  valuable  features  are  the 
biographical  Studies  of  the  great  Slavic  de' 
ceased ;  this  time  we  have  necrologies  of  Frantb 
sek  Zizka,  Zeno  Zavazal,  J.  M.  Rozwadowski, 
Miroslav  Kourtsky,  Waslaw  Sobieski,  W.  M. 
Kozlowski,  Ignjat  Bajloni,  Sima  Trojanovic, 
Tomas  Necas,  and  Vasil  N.  Zlatarski.  Th^ 
names  might  mean  nothing  to  some  readers. 
But  they  are  world'wide  known  names  in 
their  professions  and  in  their  countries. — 
].  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  General  Klecanda.  Synove  Dobyvate' 
lu  (The  Sons  of  Attacking  Fighters). 

Praha.  Sfinx  B.  Janda.  1935.  233  pages.  25 
Kd. — Last  year  General  Klecanda  returned 
from  Colombia,  where  he  had  been  invited  to 
reorganize  its  army.  His  book  is  a  rambling 
account  of  his  impressions,  especially  of  the 
leading  personalities  of  that  Repubh’c  of 
South  America  combined  with  his  observa' 
tions  of  the  country  and  its  psychology. 
As  the  (jleneral  is  a  welbknown  fighter,  one 
cannot  expeA  him  to  be  a  good  writer  and 
also  a  journalist.  His  work  is  rather  a  military 
document  than  a  literary  work.  It  is  written 
in  a  simple  and  plausible  Style,  and  presents 
some  high  spots  effedively.  Thus  we  learn  of 
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the  interest  President  Roosevelt’s  visit 
excited.  The  Style  is  content,  for  the  moSt  part, 
to  jog  along  at  a  pedestrian  gait;  occasionally  it 
is  lax  or  turgid.  But  the  C^neral  has  given  us 
a  good  travel  book. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York 
University. 

•  N.  D.  J.  Versluys.  JoumaliSlie\  en  we' 

tenschap.  Amsterdam.  H.  J.  Paris.  1936. 

4.90  guilders. — The  purpose  of  this  book  is 
two'fold;  to  examine  the  value  of  joumaliAic 
aAivity  in  the  sciences  of  social  geography 
and  history,  and  to  Study  the  science  and  art  of 
publicity.  There  is  also  an  outline  of  a  course 
in  journalism.  The  work  is  largely  made  up 
of  long  quotations  from  the  comparatively 
meager  literature  at  the  author’s  disposal.  In 
our  opinion  the  book  is  too  long  and  lacks 
cohesion,  vigor  of  expression,  and  penetration. 
The  first  part,  evaluating  the  joumaliA’s  con' 
tribution  to  our  Stock  of  knowledge  of  condb 
tions  in  far  off  countries,  seems  to  us  the  moSt 
original  and  valuable.  The  book  may  StimU' 
late  thought  along  the  lines  indicated,  especially 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  joumaliAic  educa' 
tion  has  only  recently  come  of  age.  If  the 
author  had  limited  himself  to  his  firA  topic 
and  had  cut  the  book  to  about  half  its  present 
length,  it  would  have  been  more  effeAive. — 
Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Lewis  Hanke.  Handbool{  of  Latin  Amet' 

ican  Studies.  A  guide  to  the  material 
published  in  1935  on  Anthropology,  Archac' 
ology.  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Law, 
and  Literature.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1936.  250  pages. — 
The  unfortunate  lack  of  reference  works  on 
Latin  America  which  has  always  hampered 
scholars,  and  for  that  matter  the  general  read' 
ing  public,  is  a  situation  which  is  being  rapidly 
correAed.  The  past  half  dozen  years  have 
probably  witnessed  more  improvement  in 
this  regard  than  any  previous  generation. 
Such  works  as  Professor  Martin’s  Who’s  Who 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Harvard  series  of 
“tentative”  literary  bibliographies  are  bring' 
ing  order  out  of  chaos  admirably.  The  new 
Handbool{,  which  is  a  general  bibliography  for 
the  year  1935,  is  the  work  of  the  moA  respon' 
sible  scholars  (Robertson,  Hackett,  Having 
and  Martin  for  hiAorical  writing;  Redfield 
and  Tozzer  for  Anthropology;  Vance  for 
Law;  Leavitt,  Putnam  and  Leonard  for 
Literature,  etc.)  and  initiates  an  annual  whose 
usefulness  will  be  immeasurable.  It  is  reasMi' 
ably  complete  (would  it  not  be  possible  to  give 
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publisher  as  well  as  place  of  publication  for 
all  books?  and  would  there  not  be  material 
enough  for  a  section  on  arts,  music  and  ae^het' 
ics  in  general?),  judicious,  courteous,  laud- 
ably  non-committal  in  its  charadterizations  of 
controversial  works,  beautifully  proof-read 
and  printed,  in  every  respedt  well  done  and 
in  mo^  respedts  highly  satisfadtory.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  marks  the  beginning  of  an  easier  era 
for  Hispanic. — H.  K.  B. 

•  J.  G.  Crowther.  Soviet  Science.  New 
York.  Dutton.  1936.  342  pages.  $4. — 

This  is  an  exceedingly  helpful  book,  both  for 
professional  scienti^s  and  laymen.  Mr.  Crow- 
ther  is  well  known  in  England  for  his  numer¬ 
ous  books  and  papers  on  science.  His  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Soviet  science  is  based  on 
repeated  visits  to  the  country  and  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  Russian  scienti^.  In  his  chapters 
on  Physics,  Chemi^ry,  Applied  Science, 
Biology,  and  the  Hi^ry  of  Science,  Mr. 
Crowther  analyzes  the  activities  in  leading 
Russian  in^itutions,  both  collective  and  in¬ 
dividual.  The  achievements  and  prcjspects 
are  ^rikingly  impressive.  In  the  introductory 
portion.  Theory  and  Organization,  the  author 
offers  a  brief  chapter  on  dialectical  materialism, 
and  three  chapters  on  the  organization  and 
methcxls  of  scientific  research  in  Russia,  and 
the  life  of  scientiAs  under  the  Soviet  regime. 

In  no  other  country  is  there  such  a  ccwrdina- 
tion  of  scientific  forces  as  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  there  is  a  gcxxi  deal  of  individual 
research  carried  on,  the  collective  aims  pre¬ 
dominate  and  ^tamp  every  effort.  Since  scien¬ 
tific  planning  has  been  the  leading  motive  of 
Sovieti^  pohcies,  it  is  natural  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  support  lavishly  all  sdentific  endeav¬ 
ors,  and  to  care  for  the  well-being  and  proper 
working  conditions  of  individual  scienti^. 
The  results  have  been  notable. — A.  K. 

•  Fritz  Ermarth.  The  }iew  Germany.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  DigeA  Press.  1936.  203  pages. — 
Not  the  mo^t  comprehensive  but  perhaps  the 
mo^  scholarly  bcx)k  on  the  Third  Reich  to 
appear  in  English.  It  has  few  rivals  anywhere  in 
dearness  and  objectivity  of  treatment  and  in 
documentation.  Written  by  a  young  German 
scholar  of  considerable  academic  background, 
it  examines  the  conditions  which  made  the 
Third  Reich  possible,  almo^  inevitable,  and 
then  discusses  the  tremendous  mechanisms 
by  which  the  National  Sociali^  State  is  ruling 
Germany.  Almo^  half  of  the  bcxjk  is  devoted 
to  the  economic  efforts  of  the  Nazis  and  this 
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is  relatively  too  much  because  of  the  many 
things  at  ^ke  in  the  new  Germany.  If  the  book 
goes  into  a  second  edition  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  the  chapters  will  be  expanded. 

— W.  A.  W. 

•  Lenin,  Stalin,  Litvinov,  Molotov,  Voro¬ 
shilov,  Tukhachevsky.  The  Soviet  Union 

and  the  Cause  of  Peace.  New  York.  Interna¬ 
tional  Publishers.  1936.  191  pages.  $1.75. — 
Speeches,  decrees,  treaties,  protocols,  conversa¬ 
tions,  from  1917  to  the  micidle  of  1936,  which 
illuArate  the  cx)nsi^nt  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
government  to  preserve  peace  at  all  cxJds. 
Bent  on  building  up  a  new  order,  engaged 
in  carrying  on  gigantic  plans  for  the  conquer 
of  nature  and  its  subjugation  to  man,  the 
Soviet  citizens  are  naturally  trying  to  ward  I 
off  the  hovering  menace  of  war.  Not  only  the  I 
declarations  of  Lenin,  Stalin,  Litvinov,  but  f 
even  those  of  Marshals  Voroshilov  and  Tuk-  | 
hachevsky  breathe  a  passionate  desire  for  I 
peace. — A.  K.  f 

•  Albert  Pillerits,  Editor.  Estonia:  Popula' 
tion.  Cultural  and  Economic  Life.  Tallinn. 

State  Central  Bureau  of  Stati^ics.  1935.  226 
pages. — This  little  country  at  the  ea^em  end 
of  the  Baltic  was  a  produdt  of  the  Great  War. 
Nevertheless,  it  clearly  has  a  right  to  a  separate 
national  exigence.  The  plots  and  counter¬ 
plots  of  the  large  powers  create  and  defray 
these  lesser  countries,  but  the  strivings  of 
minorities  for  national  expression  are  not 
eliminated.  That  E^onia  was  originally  set  up 
as  a  buffer  ^te  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  perhaps 
beside  the  point  today. 

Of  1,126,413  population,  88.2  percent 
are  Etonians.  8.2  percent  are  Russians.  The 
Etonians  are  of  the  Finno-Ugric  race,  very 
similar  in  appearance  and  cultural  development 
to  other  Baltic  peoples.  They  have  been  suc¬ 
cessively  under  Danish,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Russian  rule.  Now  under  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  they  face  the  difficulties  of  dependence 
upon  the  great  powers  for  markets  and  financial 
assistance.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in 
particular  dominate  the  economic  life  of  the 
little  country. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  well  devel-  j 
oped,  although  it  is  reStri(5ted  by  private  in¬ 
terests.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  cooperation 
since  1925.  The  Communist  party  is  illegal. 

The  ^andard  of  hving  is  very  low.  It  is  a  land 
of  sacrifice;  every  effort  is  put  forth  by  the 
people  in  the  fiice  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  express  themselves  in  knowledge,literature. 
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and  in  the  arts.  They  are  energetic,  and  in 
time  will  undoubtedly  overcome  their  diffi' 
culties. — Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Leon  Trotsky.  The  Third  International 
after  Lenin.  N.  Y.  Pioneer  Publishers. 

1936.  357  pages.  $3. — Leon  Trotsky.  Whither 
France?  N.  Y.  Pioneer  Publishers.  1936.  160 
pages.  $1. — Both  books  comprise  selected 
articles  from  the  pen  of  Trotsky  on  queAions 
of  revolutionary  taAics  and  Arategy.  His 
timely  discussion  of  the  French  situation  is 
chiefly  directed  again^  the  opportuniAic  policy 
of  Blum  and  his  bed'fellows  from  among  the 
Communis.  The  other  book  contains  earlier 
papers,  which  criticized  the  international  poL 
icy  of  Stalin  and  his  adherents.  As  a  prophet 
Trotsky  need  not  be  taken  seriously,  but  one 
cannot  gainsay  his  corredt  analysis  of  the 
Comintern  blunders  in  China,  and  particularly 
in  Prc'Hitler  Germany. — A.  K. 

•  Robert  of  Clari.  The  Conquest  of  Con' 
ilantinople.  Translated  by  i^gar  Holmes 

McNeal.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1936.  $2.75. — A  volume  in  the  Record 
of  Civilization  series  edited  by  the  department 
of  hi^ory  at  Columbia  University.  The  trans' 
lator  is  professor  of  Mediaeval  history  at  the 
Ohio  State  University.  The  chronicle  deals 
with  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  narrates  events 
taking  place  between  1202  and  1216,  pot' 
traying  vividly  the  point  of  view  of  the  lesser 
knights  among  whom  Robert  belonged.  I 
have  checked  the  translation  very  carefully 
with  the  original  (Classiques  frangais  du  moyen 
age,  No.  40)  and  I  adjudge  it  a  splendid  piece 
of  work.  There  are  only  a  very  few  details 
in  which  an  Old  French  scholar  might  differ 
with  Professor  McNeal.  I  should  render  loi 
de  Rome  as  “Roman  communion”  rather  than 
“law  of  Rome.”  I  do  not  believe  that  “hides” 
(p.  71,  third  line),  fully  translates  the  original 
esdavtnnes.  Corgrave  calls  these  “sailors’ 
smocks”  while  Godefroy  has  vetement  velu. 
Where  did  McNeal  get  the  meaning  “carts” 
for  O.  French  carchloies  (p.  92)?  I  do  not  find 
this  mentioned,  as  he  indicates,  in  the  Enlart 
reference.  On  p.  93  I  should  prefer  to  render 
timbres  as  “bells”  rather  than  as  “timbrels.” 
Buhotiaus  (p.  106)  is  beyond  que^ion  a  di' 
minutive  of  buhot  and  the  meaning  for  both  of 
“pipe,  tubular  passage,  tube”  is  assured  (see 
the  word  in  the  Tobler^Lommatzsch  Altfran' 
zosisches  Worterbuch).  For  me,  the  etymology 
also  is  clear:  buttis  “vessel  or  container”  gives 


Italian  botte,  but  northern  Italian  and  Enga' 
dine  buot  and  the  French  word  is  borrowed 
therefrom.  “Basins”  not  “pitchers”  is  the 
translation  on  p.  117,  line  nineteen.  If  desired, 
one  could  indicate  a  few  other  trifling  points 
of  difference.  The  essential  is  that  the  chron' 
icle  is  smoothly  and  idiomatically  translated 
in  a  way  that  shows  its  translator  to  be  an 
expert  in  the  handling  of  the  Old  French 
tongue.  This  account  will  make  intereAing 
reading  for  any  one  and  the  critical  apparatus 
furnished  is  thorough,  while  not  too  obtrusive. 
— Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Paul  Frischauer.  Garibaldi.  The  Man  and 
The  Nation.  New  York.  Claude  Kendall 

Willoughby  Sharp.  1935.  363  pages.  $3.50. 
— The  life  of  Garibaldi  and  of  the  nation  on 
which  he  be^owed  liberty,  under  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Frischauer,  is  a  living  and  birring  tale 
which  makes  mo^  of  the  purely  fi(^onal  ad' 
venture  stories  flooding  our  markets  today 
pale  into  a  wan  insignificance.  Whereas  mo^ 
writers  of  adventure  prefer  to  plunge  their 
heads,  o^rich'like,  into  the  sands  of  time  and 
invention  in  order  to  avoid  the  issues  which 
have  been  crowding  our  world  in  the  recent 
ye^erday  and  the  bleak  today,  Mr.  Frischauer 
has  preferred  to  deal  with  that  higher  adven' 
ture  which  man  could  not  invent,  which 
hi^ory  alone  could  weave.  His  is  the  deeply 
felt  ^tory  of  how  a  nation  was  wrought  by 
the  indomitable  will  and  courage  of  a  few 
men  who  dared  to  conceive,  bring  forth  and 
con^itute  what  to  their  contemporaries  was 
a  product  of  mad  fancy.  Not  fiction,  but  to  use 
the  hackneyed  phrase,  better  than  fiction 
could  dream  of  being  is  the  epic  tale  Mr. 
Frischauer  tells  of  the  blond,  blue'eyed  giant 
who  was  Garibaldi  and  of  his  struggle  not 
alone  for  the  freedom  of  his  own  country  but 
for  that  of  the  politically  oppressed  every' 
where  in  the  world. — Helhie  Paquin  CantO' 
rella.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  D.  Erskine  Muir.  Machiavelli  and  His 
Times.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1936. 

262  pages.  $3.00. — Machiavelli  did  not  need 
to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  He  needed 
exactly  what  Mr.  Muir  has  done  for  him — 
namely,  to  have  the  ^ory  of  his  life  popularly 
told,  to  have  his  work  portrayed,  and  to  have 
his  writings  and  attitudes  analyzed  with 
reference  to  his  life,  his  work  and  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  In  this  mo^t  intere^ing 
biography  the  author  describes  the  setting  in 
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which  Machiavelli  h'ved  and  moved  and  had 
his  being.  In  well'tounded  fashion  he  gives 
us  the  career  of  Machiavelli  as  a  politician  and 
a  civil  servant  in  his  native  Florence.  There 
is  a  splendid  analysis  of  his  varied  writings. 
An  entire  chapter  is  given  to  The  Prince,  the 
theories  of  which  are  well  known,  but  often 
misrepresented.  Readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  all  his  writings  will  be  intere^ed  in  the 
play,  Mandragola,  which  is  discussed  in  some 
detail.  The  History  of  Florence  is  given  atten¬ 
tion.  Machiavelli  is  presented  as  a  reali^  who 
observed  the  conditions  in  which  he  himself 
worked  and  drew  htting  conclusions  from  those 
observations.  With  some  modifications,  no 
doubt,  he  could  draw  similar  conclusions  in 
observing  the  political  world  today.  Mr.  Muir 
points  out  that  in  his  day  Machiavelli  be¬ 
lieved  in  “republican”  government.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  unfamiliar  even  in  our  own  day: 

.  .Republican  governments  have  more 
resources  in  times  of  distress  and  flourish 
longer  because  they  can  better  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  necessities  of  different 
times.  .  .  for  a  ruler,  having  been  long  ac- 
cuAomed  to  adt  according  to  one  particular 
manner,  cannot  tell  how  to  alter  when  the  times 
change  and  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
to  vary  his  measures.” 

Scholars  have  long  known  the  Machiavelli 
portrayed  in  this  volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Muir's  popular  but  scholarly  volume 
will  have  a  wide  reading,  for  the  book  is  both 
intere^ing  and  important. — Harry  7^.  Howard. 
Indiana  University. 

•  EmeA  J.  Simmons.  Pushl^in.  Cambridge. 

Harvard  University  Press.  1937.  485 
pages.  $4- — In  time  for  the  centenary  com¬ 
memoration  of  Pushkin's  death,  Mr.  Simmons 
has  published  the  fir^  definitive  biography 
of  Russia's  great  poet.  Not  even  in  Russian 
can  one  as  yet  find  as  complete  a  life  of  Pushkin, 
based  on  a  wealth  of  data  and  recently  discov¬ 
ered  documents.  The  book  is  more  concerned 
with  the  fidts  of  Pushkin's  life  than  with  his 
work,  although  it  refers  to  his  lyrics  and  larger 
compositions  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 
In  any  event,  the  value  of  Mr.  Simmons’  work 
as  a  biography  is  decidedly  higher  than  as  a 
critique:  its  very  proportions  would  not  have 
permitted  a  more  elaborate  appraisal  of  the 
poet’s  works. 

Mr.  Simmons  traces  the  growth  of  Pushkin 
from  his  childhood  days  in  the  Frenchified 
home  of  his  parents,  through  his  school  days 
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at  the  Imperial  lyceum,  his  maturity,  his 
escapades  and  wanderings,  his  exile  by  the 
authorities,  his  final  return  and  submission 
to  Nicholas  I,  the  laA  years  of  his  life  close 
to  the  Court,  full  of  intrigue,  gossip,  and 
slander,  and  his  ultimate  death  in  a  duel 
with  one  of  his  wife's  mo^  persistent  wooers. 
Against  this  intricate  background  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  sketches  the  evolution  of  Pushkin’s 
talent  and  its  rise  to  the  as  yet  unsurpassed 
heights  of  Russian  poetry. — An  imposing 
book. — A.  K. 

•  Ivy  Carl.  From  the  South  Seas  to  Hitler. 

New  York.  Dutton.  1936.  283  pages. 

$3.00. — This  book  purports  to  be  the  memoirs 
of  a  nineteen-year-old  girl  whose  father  was  a 
German  spy  in  England  during  the  Great  War 
and  who  married  her  mother  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  that  he  was  a  Belgian.  Apparently  this 
not  quite  honorable  procedure  did  not  affed 
the  lady’s  love  for  him.  At  any  rate  we  learn 
that  she  remained  his  loyal  wife  and  followed 
him  about  the  world  with  a  docility  which 
made  of  the  young  authoress-to-be  one  of  the 
mod  widely  traveled  young  women  in 
hidory.  She  narrates  her  life  on  five  continents 
with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  vividness,  and 
if  she  really  wrote  the  book  unaided,  such 
ftiults  as  the  over-emphasis,  the  half-baked 
omniscience,  and  charaderidic  trite  redun¬ 
dances  of  phrase  which  the  Spaniards  call 
“perogrulladas”  may  be  excused  in  view  of 
the  wealth  of  information  and  the  hberal  life 
philosophy  of  the  youthful  author.  Her  pidure 
of  Hitler’s  Germany  is  clearly  much  over¬ 
colored,  but  her  generous  indignation  in  the 
presence  of  brutality,  hypocrisy  and  fatuous 
Pharisaical  supemationalism  cover  a  multitude 
of  indiscretions. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Anatole  Bourman  and  D.  Lyman.  The 

Tragedy  of  7{ijins^y.  New  York.  Whittle¬ 
sey  House.  1936.  $3.00. — The  value  of  this 
book  lies  in  the  fad  that  Bourman  knew 
Nizhinsky  intimately  as  a  classmate  in  the 
Imperial  Ballet  School,  and  later  as  a  fellow- 
dancer.  This  biography  gives  more  authentic 
details  about  the  unhappy  man,  now  confined 
in  an  asylum,  than  any  extant  record.  Bour- 
man  is  frank,  at  times  naively  so.  He  tells  an 
entertaining  dory  about  the  St.  Petersburg 
high  life,  and  the  wild  carouses  in  which  he 
and  Nizhinsky  took  adive  part  as  invited 
attradions.  We  learn  much  about  the  mor¬ 
ibund  aridocracy  of  old  Russia.  As  to  Nizhin¬ 
sky,  he  appears  more  clearly  than  ever  as  a  man 
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of  a  perfedt  physique  with  the  brain  of  a 
child.  He  never  grew  up  mentally,  and  in  the 
6r^  serious  clash  with  adtuality  his  sorry 
mind  collapsed. — A.  K. 

•  Lionello  Venturi.  History  of  Art  Criti' 
cism.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Charles  Marriott.  New  York.  Dutton.  1936. 
$3.75. — In  this,  the  fir^t  book  of  its  kind  to 
be  written,  Professor  Venturi  attempts  to 
“revise  the  directive  standards  of  the  hiAory  of 
art”  in  conformity  with  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  nature  of  art.  As  a  neo'Ideali^,  he  empha' 
sizes  the  di^indtion  between  art  as  an  autono' 
mous  spiritual  adlivity  of  absolute  and  eter' 
nal  charadter,  and  ta^,  which  is  its  relative 
and  momentary  manife^tion.  The  historian, 
in  order  to  deal  both  with  the  value  which 
transcends  hi^ory  and  with  the  reality  which 
18  subjedt  to  it,  mu^  possess  profound  hi^orical 
knowledge,  ae^hetic  ma^ery  of  the  nature  of 
art,  and  a  capacity  for  intuitive  experience  of 
works  of  art.  Furthermore,  “it  is  important 
that  he  know  the  way  in  which  arti^ic 
principles  have  been  applied  to  works  of  art, — 
the  hi^ory  of  art  criticism.”  Venturi  proceeds 
to  expound  the  critical  ideas  and  judgments 
of  philosophers,  painters,  poets,  amateurs, 
philologi^,  and  joumali^ic  critics  from 
Xenocrates  to  Roger  Fry, — Plotinus,  St.  Au' 
guAine,  Dionysius,  Boccaccio,  Dante,  Ghiberti, 
Alberti,  Leonardo,  Bellori,  Boschini,  Vasari, 
Poussin,  De  Piles,  Diderot,  Winckelmann, 
Ruskin,  Hegel,  Baudelaire,  Zola,  Fromentin, 
and  a  ho^t  of  others.  But  he  does  more,  by 
relating  typical  judgments  of  each  period  to  the 
art  judged  and  to  what  Venturi  considers  the 
basic  principles  of  judgment.  The  result  is  a 
criticism  of  criticism,  a  brilliant  and  searching 
evaluation  of  what  men  have  thought  and  said 
about  art.  Those  qualities  which  the  author 
populates  as  essential  to  the  genuine  critic' 
hi^orian.  Professor  Venturi  has  in  full  meas' 
ure.  Even  readers  whose  philosophy  of  art 
and  whose  consequent  interpretation  of  art 
differ  from  his,  will  admire  the  synthesis  of 
scholarship,  philosophical  acumen  and  warm 
personal  intuition  in  this  book,  its  challenge 
to  hi^orians  content  to  document  facfts  while 
avoiding  ideas,  to  ae^heticians  building  thecK 
ries  unverihed  by  personal  experience,  to 
critics  basing  judgments  on  less  than  funda' 
mental  concepts  of  art  and  of  ta^e. — Oliver 
Lar}{in.  Smith  College. 

•  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  and  Gerald  Abraham. 

Mailers  of  Russian  Music.  New  York. 
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Knopf.  1936.  511  pages.  ^.75. — A  book  of 
biographies,  with  a  minimum  of  technical 
discussion.  The  longer  and  mo^  thorough 
chapters  were  written  by  Mr.  Abraham:  on 
Glinka,  Mus.sorgsky,  Tchaikovsky,  Rimsky' 
Korsakov,  and  Scriabin.  The  lives  of  these  men 
are  presented  as  fully  as  available  material 
permits.  Many  important  problems  are  *ill 
veiled  in  uncertainty,  as  for  example,  the  con' 
nedtion  between  Tchaikovsky’s  homosexual' 
ity  and  his  compositions.  The  biographer  slurs 
over  this  and  similar  obscure  points.  His 
Mussorgsky  is  drawn  vividly,  so  that  we  may 
visualize  this  autochthonous  Russian  in  all  his 
multiphcity  of  moods  and  frculties.  Rimsky' 
Korsakov’s  queAionable  editing  of  Mussorg' 
sky’s  works  is  presented  unequivocally. 
Shorter  sketches  are  given  to  Dargomyjsky, 
Serof,  Borodin,  Cui,  Liadof,  Glazunof,  and 
Taneief.  The  co'author,  Calvocoressi,  has  a 
pointed  way  of  giving  the  essential  events 
in  the  composer’s  hfe.  His  longed  essay  is  on 
Balakiref.  He  brings  to  light  some  valuable 
details  about  this  undeservedly  less  known 
composer  and  leader  of  the  “Mighty  Band.” 
On  the  whole,  it  is  an  excellent  book  on  Rus' 
sian  “classic”  composers,  if  Scriabin  may  be 
included.  None  of  the  h'ving  men  is  discussed. 
—A.  K. 

•  John  Spencer  Kennard.  Mas}{s  and  Ma' 
rionettes.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1935. 
129  pages.  $3.50. — A  big  parade,  a  Judgment 
Day  of  the  Commedia  dell’ Arte,  its  ance^rs 
and  successors.  Dr.  Kennard,  who  has  a  deep 
and  fir^'hand  knowledge  of  the  Itah'an 
theater,  rapidly  traces  in  the  fir^  chapter  the 
origins  of  that  play  to  the  pot'bellied  drunkard 
of  the  Grecian  Aage,  the  Etruscan  Maccus 
and  the  Roman  Mimi.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
is  devoted  mainly  to  the  various  comfiagnie 
of  adtors  who,  during  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  introduced  the  masks  and  the  Com' 
media  dell’ Arte  in  the  leading  European  cities. 
The  origins,  significance,  charadteri^ics  and 
evolution  of  such  major  masks  as  Trufeldino, 
Brighella,  Tartaglia,  Pulcinella  are  discussed 
at  length.  The  technique  of  play  improvising 
is  fully  described  and  scenarios  are  delineated. 
The  final  chapters  deal  with  the  hi^ry  of  the 
Marionettes  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

The  book,  which  is  enhanced  by  numerous 
and  beautiful  illuArations  and  prints,  is  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Italian  drama. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 
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•  A  Treasury  of  the  Theatre.  An  Anthology 
of  Great  Plays  from  Aeschylus  to  Eugene 

O'J^eill.  Edited  by  Bums  Mantle  and  John 
Gassner.  New  York.  Simon  and  Schuler.  1935. 
163  pages.  $3.75. — This  anthology  covers  the 
hi^ory  of  the  drama  from  Aeschylus  to  the 
present  day,  but  the  chronological  order  has 
been  reversed.  The  book  opens  with  Of  Thee 
I  Sing  and  ends  with  Agamemnon.  Of  the 
thirtyTour  plays  colledled  within  the  covers 
of  this  book,  England  is  represented  with  nine, 
America  with  six,  ancient  Greece  with  four, 
France  with  three,  Germany  and  Russia  with 
two  plays  each;  and  Hungary,  India,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Japan,  ancient  Judea,  Norway  and 
Sweden  each  with  one.  With  the  exception  of 
Candida,  all  plays  have  already  been  anthoh 
ogized  times  without  number.  Although  the 
inclusions  are  not  new  and  the  exclusions  too 
numerous  and  serious  to  e^blish  the  greatness 
which  the  volume’s  subtitle  implies,  the  book 
offers  a  panorama  of  prominent  plays  in  im- 
portant  periods  of  the  hi^ory  of  the  theatre. 
The  editorial  apparatus  is  good,  and  the 
mechanical  part  is  excellent.  LaA  but  not  lea^, 
this  book  is  the  be^  buy  in  dramatic  anthol¬ 
ogies.  The  volume  can  be  used  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  survey  courses  of  the  drama. — Maxi' 
milian  Rudwin.  Hunter  College. 

•  Graves  Baxter  Roberts.  The  Epithet  in 
Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Published  by  the  University. 
1936.  166  pages.  $1.00. — A  dissertation  for 
the  Dodtor’s  degree.  The  author  traces  the 
epithet  in  Spanish  poetry  from  the  earlier 
times,  but  centers  his  efforts  especially  upon 
the  Romantic  poets,  of  whom  he  Judies  six: 
The  Duke  of  Rivas,  Espronceda,  Zorrilla, 
Arolas,  Gomez  de  Avellaneda  and  Becquer. 
He  concludes  that  the  influence  of  the  Classical 
Spanish  poets  is  ^onge^  on  these  writers 
in  their  technique  of  the  epithet.  The  popular 
poetry  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  counted 
for  but  little,  while  French  influence,  especially 
that  of  Hugo,  bulks  rather  large.  The  author 
closes  with  the  following  words:  “A  very 
general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  in- 
ve^igation  is  that  while  literary  schools  and 
their  ideology  are  ephemeral  things,  the 
development  of  ^yle  proceeds  slowly  and 
Readily,  undergoing  only  slight  changes  from 
one  period  to  the  next.” — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Leo.  W.  Schwarz,  editor.  The  Jewish  Car' 
avan.  New  York.  Farrar  and  Rinehart. 
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1935.  768  pages.  $3.75. — A  veritable  ency¬ 
clopedia  in  its  range,  yet  not  fragmentary. 
Pradtically  each  piece  is  complete,  and  nearly 
every  one  a  literary  gem,  whether  culled  from 
the  Bible  or  the  Talmud,  the  Jewish  Renais¬ 
sance  of  Moorish  Spain,  or  from  such  contem¬ 
porary  authors  as  Jean -Richard  Bloch, 
Stephan  and  Arnold  Zweig,  Israel  Zangwill, 
Bialik,  Shalom  Ash,  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  John 
Coumos,  Isaac  Babel,  Waldo  Frank,  Michael 
Gold,  and  ho^s  of  others.  The  book  is  divided 
into  periods  and  countries  and  attempts  to 
show  a  continuity  in  “the  social  development 
of  the  Jewish  people  over  a  period  of  almoA 
three  thousand  years.”  Whether  this  attempt 
has  succeeded  or  not  seems  less  important 
than  the  undeniable  achievement  of  having 
neatly  brought  together  a  wealth  of  literary 
maAerpieces. — A.  K. 

•  E^her  Turner  Wellman.  Armido  ?{ervo: 

Mexico's  Religious  Poet.  New  York. 
In^ituto  de  las  Espaiias.  1936.  292  pages. — 
Mrs.  Wellman’s  volume,  written  in  a  lively 
and  sometimes  dramatic  ^yle,  is  a  systematic 
and  sympathetic  inquiry  into  the  spiritual  life 
of  Mexico’s  mo^  beloved  modem  lyric  poet. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  less  inclusive  than 
the  subje(ft-matter.  Dr.  Wellman  has  con¬ 
sidered  Nervo  not  merely  as  a  religious  poet 
but  as  a  significant  writer  of  his  country  and 
his  age.  Other,  narrower  interpretations  of 
Nervo  were  finally — and  fortunately — dis¬ 
carded  in  favor  of  the  present  version,  which 
has  benefited  by  illuminating  unpublished 
material.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  that  the  definitive  title  for  the  work 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  hit  upon  as  yet. 
On  the  technical  side  and  in  the  formulation  of 
his  general  views  on  the  arts  and  sciences, 
Nervo  owed  more  to  French  sources  than 
to  any  others,  and  Dr.  Wellman  rightly 
Stresses  the  Gallic  atmosphere  prevailing  in 
Mexico  during  the  Diaz  regime,  which  cor¬ 
responds  roughly  to  the  period  of  Nervo’s 
literary  adtivities.  Most  of  his  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world  and  much  of 
his  acquaintance  with  foreign  writers  came  to 
him  through  France.  When  they  did  not  come 
through  France,  they  reached  him  through 
friends  like  Najera  and  Ruben  Dario,  who 
were  Steeped  in  French.  On  the  speculative 
side,  the  forces  adting  upon  him  were  more 
complex.  To  the  old  masters  of  his  Seminary 
days — the  Spanish  myStics,  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi — he  was  greatly  indebted 
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for  his  inclination  to  speculation,  both  reU' 
gious  and  philosophical.  In  Bergson  he  felt 
that  he  had  discovered  the  rational  explana* 
tion  of  his  myAical  bent.  With  Maeterlinck, 
he  entered  into  the  “spiritual  and  intangible 
provinces  of  the  soul.”  But  it  was  in  the 
Spanish  Unamuno,  tom  between  doubt 
and  the  will  to  feith,  and  in  the  Spanish 
Galdos,  with  his  philosophy  of  serenity  and 
universal  love,  that  he  found  his  neared 
affinities. 

Along  with  her  Audy  of  Nervo's  spiritual 
life.  Dr.  Wellman  presents  important  fadts  in 
his  worldly  career,  discusses  his  friendships, 
throws  intere^ing  sidelights  upon  his  chat' 
aderi^tics  and  caprices,  picks  out  what  she 
regards  as  uniquely  “Nervonian,”  and  tries 
to  assign  him  his  place  in  Mexican,  Spanish, 
and  world  Uterature. — J.Warshaw.  University 
of  Missouri. 

t  Michael  Fraenkel.  BaSlard  Death.  The 
Autobiography  of  an  Idea.  Paris  and  New 
York.  Carrefour.  1936. 169  pages. — The  AuUy 
biography  of  Emotions  would  seem  a  more  ap' 
propriate  subtitle.  I  confess  to  bewilderment 
about  the  book;  it  may  be  genius,  or  it  may  be 
nonsense,  but  it  is  probably  something  be' 
tween  the  two.  It  is  subjedlive,  abdradl,  eso' 
teric,  and  eccentric;  and  while,  perhaps,  cO' 
herent  for  its  author,  is  unUkely  to  be  so  for 
anyone  else.  So  far  as  I  do  understand,  it  looks 
like  a  belated  hangover  of  Schlegel’s  romantic 
KunSt  des  Unendlichen;  one  more  rhapsodic 
revelation  of  the  sensitive  soul  on  pilgrimage 
toward  absolutes  in  a  universe  of  relatives; 
a  pilgrimage  which  purports  to  attain  in  asset' 
tion  of  an  undefined,  myStic,  transcendent  self. 
That  soul  has  drunk  variously,  if  not  deep' 
ly,  of  hterature  and  philosophy,  and  has 
gathered  along  the  way,  for  undisciplined 
display  of  expression,  a  hoard  of  shining,  lyric 
words,  resulting  occasionally  in  passages  of  a 
kind  of  poetic  beauty.  But  it  has  forgotten 
that  the  essential  of  literary  art  is  communica' 
tion.  Because  there  is  little  communication, 
there  is  little  art,  or  meaning,  or  beauty. — 
Earl  Daniels.  Colgate  University. 

•  The  Bool{  of  Apollonius.  Translated  into 
English  verse  by  Raymond  L.  Grismer 
and  Elizabeth  Atkins.  Minneapolis.  The  Uni' 
versity  of  Minnesota  Press.  1936.  133  pages. 
$2.00. — Any  translation  in  verse  may  be 
judged  both  by  the  quality  of  the  verse  and 
by  the  accuracy  of  the  version.  In  The  Boo^  of 
Apollonius  the  verse  is  not  only  deficient  in 


itself,  but  it  impairs  the  value  of  the  transla' 
tion.  Prosodically,  the  book  is  entirely  un' 
di^inguished :  it  scans  (somewhat  monotonous' 
ly)  and  rimes,  but  that  is  all;  none  of  the  sulv 
tier  possibilities  of  harmony  and  rhythm  are 
realized.  The  technical  limitations  of  the 
translation  in  no  way  derive  from  the  “sim' 
plicity”  or  the  “naivete”  of  the  Spanish 
original,  which  possesses  definite  qualities  of 
movement  and  sound.  Moreover,  the  lack  of 
prosodic  skill  here  results  in  an  acftual  di^or' 
tion  of  the  sense.  The  choice  of  tetrameter 
couplets  to  render  the  full  cuadema  via  was 
unfortunate;  it  necessitated  the  elimination  of 
all  but  the  skeleton  of  meaning.  Instead  of 
the  colorful  medieval  tale,  we  have  here  only 
a  meager  ^ory  outline  Gripped  of  all  poetic 
quality.  Hence  we  mu^  regret  that  the  au' 
thors  did  not  offer  a  simple  prose  translation 
permitting  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
meaning  and  an  approximation  to  the  general 
tone  of  the  original.  The  tale  is  preceded  by 
a  good  preface,  and  the  book  is  handsomely 
printed. — Bernard  Weinberg.  Chicago. 

•  Amobius.  Adversus  ?{ationes  Libri  VII. 
Edited  by  C.  Marchesi.  Roma.  Paravia. 

435  pages. — Amobius,  who  was  a  di^inguished 
rhetor  in  Sicca  in  Africa,  was  converted  to 
Chri^ianity  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
Near  the  year  305  A.D.  he  wrote  seven  books 
againA  the  heathen  in  order  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Bishop  who  had  no  frith 
in  his  conversion  that  he  was  sincerely  a 
ChriAian.  Very  few  manuscripts  of  this 
intere^ing  work  are  extant;  however  the  cod. 
lat.  1661  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris, 
is  perfectly  preserved.  The  editor  has  used 
the  text  of  the  Paris  Manuscript  and  has  in' 
eluded  a  partial  critical  apparatus  of  the  reading 
of  three  different  ancient  correctors  of  this 
codex.  To  those  who  are  intere^d  in  the 
hi^ry  of  early  Christianity  or  in  the  rise  and 
development  of  Vulgar  Latin  this  edition  will 
be  of  interest.  However  the  critical  Student 
will  find  the  textual  principles  rather  arbitrary 
and  inconsistent. — J.  R.  Branton.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Fritz  G.  Zapffe.  Roald  Amundsen.  Mit 
samarbejde  med  ham  gennem  25  dr.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1935.  198  pages.  5.25  kroner. — 
Fritz  Zapffe  is  a  Norwegian  pharmaci^  who 
first  met  Amundsen  in  1901  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  participated,  as  paymaster,  in  two 
of  Amundsen’s  arCtic  expeditions.  In  the  inter' 
mediate  period  he  had  several  times  the  occa' 
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sion  of  assi^ing  Amundsen  in  preparing  the 
supplies  for  various  expeditions.  This  book 
is  the  unpretentious  account  of  those  25  years 
of  friendly  association  with  the  great  explorer, 
of  whom  it  gives  a  sympathetic  picfture. — Jens 
y^yholm.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Trygve  Gulbranssen.  Ingen  vei  gSr  uU' 
nom.  Oslo.  H.  .»\schehoug.  1935.  236 
pages. — A  few  years  ago  Gulbranssen  made 
his  debut  with  Og  bakpm  synger  skpgene,  which 
was  highly  praised  by  foreign  as  well  as  by 
Norwegian  critics.  In  his  new  book  he  con' 
tinues  the  ftory  begun  in  the  earlier  one.  The 
place  of  adtion  is  again  the  Bjomdal  e^te; 
the  time,  the  early  part  of  ^e  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  in  this  book  an  evenness 
rarely  found  in  even  the  be^  works.  The 
Ayle  is  so  uniformly  excellent  that  one  cannot 
single  out  any  particular  part  for  special  men- 
tion.  While  some  of  the  charadters,  because 
of  their  social  and  economic  ^tion,  play  more 
important  roles  than  others,  the  author  has 
drawn  them  all  with  the  same  scrupulous 
care  and  infused  into  them  a  vitality  which 
makes  us  feel  their  very  breath.  The  mo^ 
important  element  of  the  book  is,  it  seems 
to  the  reviewer,  the  religious-ethical  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  at  which  Gammal-Dag  arrives 
and  which  he  transmits  to  his  family.  He  learns 
fir*  that  prayer  is  the  power  diat  enables 
man  to  reach  God.  However,  as  he  meditates 
on  this  and  as  he  learns  the  lessons  of  life, 
he  realises  that  prayer  to  be  effedtive  mxiSt  be 
accompanied  by  adtive  effort,  in  fadt  that  all 
our  adts  should  be  prayers.  Economically  this 
means,  as  Gammal-Dag  shows  by  his  own 
changed  attitude  as  a  landlord,  that  those  who 
are  financially  well  situated  should  diredt  their 
efforts  not  toward  amassing  more  wealth  for 
themselves  and  their  femilies,  but  toward 
assuring  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those 
who  depend  on  them  for  their  livelihood. — 
Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Hiillips  University. 

•  Magnhild  Haalke.  Allis  sfhfin.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1935.  243  pages.  5.85  kroner. 
— A  firA  novel,  very  depressing  and  very 
brilliant — one  of  those  books  which  rightly 
or  wrongly  give  Norwegian  literature  the 
reputation  of  being  gloomy. 

The  scene  is  a  small,  bleak  island  along  the 
Norwegian  coaA.  Here,  in  a  fisher-hut  be¬ 
longing  to  her  tyrannical  parents-in-law,  lives 
Alh,  a  pitiful  little  woman  married  to  a  sailor 
who  ^ys  on  the  ocean  for  years  at  a  time. 
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Alii  loves,  but  in  her  lack  of  understanding 
mistreats  her  small  boy,  who  is  different  from 
other  children.  He  is  fond  of  big,  shining 
words,  makes  rhymes  and  has  an  imagination 
which  scares  the  wits  out  of  his  mother. 
Being  harshly  rebuked  when  he  should  have 
been  sympathetically  guided,  the  boy  become* 
introvert  and  defiant;  his  peculiarities  develop 
into  insanity,  and  in  a  moment  of  disillusion 
he  Strangles  his  small  sister. 

In  relating  this  pathetic  tale,  the  authorcai 
shows  a  remarkable  psychological  insight;  but 
the  book  is  more  than  a  pathological  case  Story, 
it  contains  elements  of  real  tragedy,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  description  of  the  mother’s  futile 
fight  against  forces  beyond  her  grasp  or  under¬ 
standing. — Jens  Tviyholm.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

•  Anor  Butler  Maciel.  O  e^lado  corpora- 
tivo.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1936.  139  pages. — The  author  begins  by  trac¬ 
ing  various  theories  of  government.  The 
primitive  State  was  readtionary,  beir^g  diredted 
by  a  minority  in  power  to  exploit  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population.  This  provoked  oppo¬ 
sition  from  those  exploited,  and  hence  a 
vicious  circle  of  violence  and  revolution.  The 
democracy  of  ancient  Greece  only  gave  an 
opportunity  for  alternate  majorities  to  oppress 
those  of  other  parties.  Thus  in  Rome  and  the 
feudal  State  the  aristocracy  lorded  it  over  the 
common  people.  Then  came  the  Third  Estate. 
But  in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  progress  of  the 
western  world  under  the  new  democracy, 
ushered  in  by  the  French  Revolution,  our 
author  sees  democracy  ruled  by  majorities  as  an 
outworn  syStem  which  muSt  be  replaced.  This 
has  already  been  done  by  Fascism  in  Italy, 
the  Nazi  government  in  Germany,  and  in 
another  way  in  the  Russian  Soviets.  The 
corporate  State  is  the  only  and  logical  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  future,  where  the  dignity  of  labor 
is  exalted  and  all  must  work,  where  laws  arc 
for  the  good  of  all,  no  class  being  frvored, 
where  social  security  is  an  accomplished  fad, 
the  government  intervening  to  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  labor  and  excess  or  scarcity 
in  produdion.  Such  a  government  muSt  be 
highly  centralized  and  didtatorial,  charader- 
ized  by  “/orce  and  impartiality,"  qualities,  it 
seems  to  us,  dubiously  ambiguous.  At  any 
rate,  toward  such  a  State  Brazil,  the  author’s 
country,  is  headed,  apparently  to  his  own 
entire  satisfadion. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 
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•  A.  C.  d’Araujo  Guimaraes.  A  Carte  no 
Brazil.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

246  pages. — The  fascination  of  this  book  is 
derived  from  two  fadts:  It  is  a  faithful  mirror 
of  the  Court  of  Brazil  and  the  famous  person' 
ages  who  figured  in  the  mo^  Airring  and 
found  period  of  her  hiAory;  it  is  also  a  work 
of  literary  art  comparable  with  the  beA  pro' 
duAions  of  Brazilian  literature.  It  gives  a 
vivid,  clear,  and  true'to-faA  pidture  of  the 
Royal  and  Imperial  Courts  of  Brazil,  from  the 
advent  of  the  good-natured  but  unpolished 
D.  John  VI  of  Portugal,  to  his  refined  and 
highly  cultured  grandson  D.  Pedro  II,  during 
whose  reign  the  Empire  reached  the  high-tide 
of  national  consciousness,  attained  a  high 
degree  of  economic  development,  and  entered 
a  period  of  intelledtual  effervescence  whose 
literary  and  artiAic  manifeAations  were  soon  to 
be  felt  throughout  the  Luso-Hispanic  world. 
The  portraits  of  the  Court’s  protagoniAs  and 
the  intimate  life  of  the  Court  are  delineated 
with  simplicity,  but  truthfully  and  realiAically, 
without  bias  or  partisanship.  The  influence 
exerted  by  each  sovereign  in  shaping  the 
Fluminense  society  and  the  deAinies  of  the 
nation  in  general  is  set  forth  with  clearness 
and  precision.  The  abolition  of  slavery  by  a 
matter-of-feA  decree  issued  by  the  Princess 
Regent  Izabel,  accomplished  without  a  drop 
of  blood,  and  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  peaceful  proclamation  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  are  treated  by  the  author 
as  mere  incidents  in  the  more  specific  drama  of 
The  Court  in  Brazil. — D.  da  Cruz.  Miami 
University. 

•  P.  J.  de  CaAro  Nery.  Evolugao  do  pensa' 
mento  antigo.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 

Globo.  1936.  322  pages. — In  developing  his 
thesis  the  author  divides  his  subje A  into  three 
parts:  Formation,  Expansion  and  Consolida¬ 
tion.  The  fir  A  treats  of  the  theoretical  philos¬ 
ophy  of  primitive  nun  and  the  development  of 
thought  through  the  older  Greek  philosophers 
to  the  time  of  Socrates.  The  second  part  con¬ 
tinues  the  Audy  of  Greek  philosophy  from  Soc¬ 
rates  up  to  the  time  of  ChriA.  T^e  third  divi¬ 
sion  takes  up  ChriAianity  and  the  ChriAian 
philosophers,  who,  while  agreeing  in  the  main 
with  the  Greeks,  added  to  their  syAem  a  new 
clement,  namely,  the  need  of  man  for  divine 
aid,  that  is,  dependence  on  God.  The  author 
expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  trend  of 
modem  Anthropology  is  toward  the  assurance 
of  a  Divine  Revelation  to  man.  It  may  be 
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observed  that  the  book  bears  the  nihil  obAat 
and  the  imprimi  poteA  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  work  shows  scholarly  inveAigation,  and 
is  well  documented,  especially  where  reference 
is  made  to  the  writings  of  Saint  AuguAine  and 
the  other  Church  fathers.  Whether  one  agrees 
or  not  with  the  author’s  conclusions,  the  book 
will  prove  intereAing  to  the  Audent  of 
philosophy,  and  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  J.  G.  de  Araujo  Jorge.  Bazar  de  ritmos. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ariel.  1935.  216  pages. 

— For  a  youth  of  twenty-one  this  coUeAion 
of  poems  is  a  remarkable  produAion.  Even 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  the  boy  published 
a  volume  of  verse.  Mm  cm  interior,  which  is 
now  going  into  its  second  edition.  The  ro¬ 
mantic  quality  of  his  work  cannot  be  denied. 
He  is  a  true  lyric  poet,  who  refle  As  in  his  work 
the  Arange  fancies  which  impinge  on  his  im¬ 
pressionable  mind.  Many  of  these  fancies 
are  those  of  a  lad  Aill  looking  with  wonder 
upon  a  reality  novel  and  unexplained.  Yet 
mingled  with  this  exuberance  of  joyous  youth, 
one  senses  the  beginnings  of  disillusionment, 
a  pessimism  all  too  general  among  young 
writers  of  the  present  moment.  Thus  in  O  tnm 
poema  sem  name,  he  says ;  “Tenho  em  Nietzsche 
um  irmao.”  His  paganism  is  patent,  yet  we 
muA  admit  the  inherent  beauty  of  his  work¬ 
manship.  There  are  poems  inspired  by  nature 
and  some  ardent  love  lyrics,  but  moA  of  his 
verses  contemplate  the  inner  life  of  the  poet 
as  influenced  by  abAraA  ideas.  The  trend  is 
philosophical. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Alexandre  da  CoAa.  Os  Deuses  Insolen' 

tes.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1936.  72  pages. — A  book  of  charming  sonnets, 
in  the  only  tongue  which  conteAs  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Tuscan  speech  in  that  form,  by 
a  romantic.  The  author’s  apologia  and  his 
lyrics  aflSrm  his  adherence  to  old  forms  and 
beliefs,  and  his  conviAion  of  the  futility  of 
the  turgid  and  mechaniAic  aspeAs  of  con¬ 
temporary  verse.  The  key  to  the  poems  is  in 
a  magnificent  sentence  from  the  credo;  “A 
illusao  de  Babel  repete-se  na  successao  tumul- 
taria  dos  seculos,  proclamando  a  indeAruAibil- 
dade  das  cren9as  superiores  i  insolencia  dos 
deuses  pequeninos  e  firageis,  que  formigam  na 
planicie.”  A  refreshing  book. — Ben  Bruce 
Blal{eney.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Xavier  Marqu^.  Praieiros.  Porto  Alegre. 

Livraria  do  Globo.  1936. 135  pages. — ^The 
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di^inguished  member  of  the  Brazilian  Acad' 
emy  offers  his  public  three  short  ^ries,  or 
to  be  more  exacft,  two  short  Tories  and  a  little 
fairy  tale.  They  are  well  written,  Wrongly 
impregnated  with  the  “senteur  du  terroir,” 
the  terroir  in  this  case  being  the  Brazilian 
coait  region.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  have 
his  vocabulary  of  Brazilianisms  handy,  and  he 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  sympathetic  inside 
view  into  the  life  and  cu^oms  of  Brazilian 
fisherpeople. — Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

•  Pii'do'Sul  (Felix  Contrairas  Rodrigues). 

Farrapo.  (Memorias  de  urn  cavallo.)  Porto 

Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  306  pages. 
10$000. — The  introdudtion  to  this  intere^ing 
and  original  volume  is  a  treatment  of  the 
Brazilian  Gaucho.  We  are  told  of  his  social 
cu^oms,  his  amusements,  his  role  in  politics 
and  in  the  various  revolutions  through  which 
Brazil  has  passed  in  the  la^  hundred  years. 
As  the  sub'title  indicates,  the  main  narrative 
is  the  ^ory  of  Farrapo,  an  old  horse,  speaking 
to  a  young  ^ble  companion.  Farrapo  has  been 
retired  after  a  long  and  honorable  career  as 
the  battle  ^eed  of  several  notable  Gaucho 
leaders  in  different  wars.  He  tells  the  ^ory  of 
various  campaigns  in  which  his  ma^rs  have 
been  engaged.  He  speaks  of  wounds  received 
in  adtion  by  him  and  his  makers  and  the 
mutual  faithfulness  of  maAer  and  horse  in 
crises.  Oneof  his  makers  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Garibaldi  when  that  ftmous  adventurer 
was  6ghting  in  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  Farrapo 
does  not  overlook  the  love  affairs  of  his  riders, 
nor  does  he  fail  to  furnish  intereAing  side  lights 
on  political  affairs  and  social  cu^oms  and  folk' 
lore  peculiar  to  the  Brazilian  Gaucho.  A  very 
entertaining  book. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Menotti  del  Pichia.  Kalum,  o  mifterio  do 
Sertdo.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1936.  244  pages.  — A  novel  of  fanta^ic  adven' 
ture  in — and  below — the  Brazilian  jungle. 
Well  done  too,  on  the  whole;  in  spite  of  some 
ill'concealed  seams  and  some  too  apparent 
reminiscences  of  the  ma^rs  of  the  genre,  like 
Rider  Haggard  and  Jules  Verne.  But  we  dare 
to  opine  that  the  author  (this  is  his  second 
venture  in  the  field)  has  made  as  good  a  job 
of  it  as  Blasco  Ibanez  in  his  Paratso  de  las  mu' 
jeres,  to  which  the  present  work  shows  a 
^ong  resemblance.  The  addidt  to  this  genre 
however,  usually  not  overcritical,  will  spend 


two  exciting  hours  with  this  volume. — Camil 
Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Nichifor  Crainic.  Pun^te  cardinale  m 
haos  (Cardinal  Points  in  chaos).  Bucu' 

re^i.  “Cugetarea”.  1936.  318  pages.  70  lei. — 
Seeking  a  directive  for  the  orientation  of  the 
Roumanian  people  in  the  spiritual  muddle 
of  the  contemporary  world,  Nichifor  Crainic 
finds  it  in  a  return  to  the  old  tradition  of 
Chri^ian  orthodoxy.  In  a  series  of  articles: 
Youth  and  Christianity,  The  Titans  of  Atheism, 
The  Sense  of  Tradition,  Race  and  Religion,  etc., 
the  author  argues  that  Roumanian  culture 
has  always  developed  in  the  light  of  the 
Orthodox  faith  and  that  “the  Church  is  no 
longer  a  simple  venerable  monument  belonging 
to  the  paA,  but  a  bright  power  of  adtuality, 
a  lever  needed  in  our  present  Sniggling  life.” 
As  regards  political  and  social  orientation, 
Crainic  proposes  to  sub^itute  for  the  con' 
ception  of  democracy,  today  in  a  ^te  of  deca' 
dence,  the  conception  of  demophily,  a  true  love 
of  the  people,  which  animated  in  the  paA  all 
the  great  cultural  leaders  of  Roumania  and 
which  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Orthodox  tradi' 
tion. — J.  S.  RouceJ{.  New  York  University. 

•  Interesele  si  drepturile  Romdniei  in  texte 
de  Drept  International  Public  (The  In' 

tereAs  and  Rights  of  Roumania  in  Texts  of 
Public  International  Law).  With  a  preliminary 
^dy  by  N.  Dascovici.  Iasi.  Alexandru  Terek. 
1936. 688  pages. — Issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  “MihJiileanS.”  Contains  all  the 
main  treaties,  conventions  and  international 
arrangements  in  which  Roumania  was  in' 
volved,  beginning  with  the  Russo'Roumanian 
neutrality  convention  in  1914  and  ending 
with  the  convention  of  transit  between  Rou' 
mania  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  principal  ques' 
tions  handled  are:  the  unity  of  Roumanian 
territory;  water  regulations  in  the  Danube 
basin;  delimitation  of  Roumanian  boundaries; 
protection  of  minorities;  the  armi^ice  of 
1918  and  Roumania’s  subsequent  military 
uprising;  the  occupation  of  BudapeA;  the 
island  of  Ada'kaleh;  the  maritime  cable  Con' 
^tantza'I^nbul;  free  communications  and  in' 
temational  transit  through  Roumania;  the 
Little  Entente;  the  Balkan  pact;  and  others. 
In  the  preliminary  ^udy.  Professor  N.  Das' 
covici  of  Jassy  University  has  condensed  into 
72  pages  a  judicious  presentation  of  the  evo' 
lution  of  Roumania’s  foreign  policy. — Joseph 
S.  Rouce\.  New  York  University. 
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•  N.  lorga.  IStoria  Romdnilor  (Roumanian 
Hi^ory)  1, 1 :  Strdmosii  inainte  de  Romani 

(The  Ance^ors  before  the  Romans).  1936. 120 
lei;  I,  2:  Stgiliul  Romei  (The  Seal  of  Rome), 
1936,  150  lei;  II,  1:  Oamenii  pdmantului  (The 
People  Belonging  to  the  Land).  1936.  150  lei; 
BucureAi.  Ed.  “Datina  Romaneasca.”  Valenii 
de  Munte. — The  leading  hi^orian  of  South' 
ea^em  Europe  offers  us  a  synthesis  of  the 
hi^ory  of  Roumania,  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  geography.  The  firSt  two  volumes 
are  devoted  to  the  ancient  history  of  Rou' 
mania.  The  third  volume  deals  with  the 
obscurest  epoch  of  Roumanian  history,  the 
period  of  the  abandonment  of  Dacia  by  the 
Roman  legions  and  the  year  1,000  A.D. 

A  monumental  work,  buttressed  by  an  un' 
paralleled  erudition  and  built  by  one  of  the 
most  powerful  creative  minds  of  our  century. 
— J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  P.  P.  Negulescu.  Acodemui  platonicd  din 
Florenfa  (The  Platonic  Academy  of  Flor' 

ence).  Bucuresti.  Imprimeria  nationals.  1936. 
176  pages.  80  lei. — A  valuable  Study  of  the 
Neo-platonic  philosophical  movement,  which 
sprang  up  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Platonic 
Academy  of  Florence.  The  author  points  out 
the  importance  of  Italian  philosophers  and  hu' 
maniSts  like  Marsilio  Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mi' 
randola,  who  courageously  broke  the  shackles 
of  mediaeval  AriStotelianism.  M.  Negulescu 
makes  clear  that  the  “Platonic  Academy” 
was  not  really  an  educational  institution  but 
a  free  group  whose  members  were  not  bound 
by  Statutes  but  by  their  common  love  of  truth 
and  their  admiration  for  the  Greek  philosophy. 
— J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Lucian  Predescu.  ISloria  literaturii  ro' 
mane  (History  of  Roumanian  Literature). 

Bucuresti.  ^it.  Socec.  1936.  320  pages.  80  lei. 
— A  concise  summary  of  Roumanian  literature 
from  the  oldest  times  to  the  present.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  contemporary  period. 
M.  Predescu  analyzes  and  characfterizes  the 
work  of  the  best  writers  and  indicates  the 
chief  literary  groups  and  currents.  A  full 
bibliography  ends  each  chapter.  The  author 
proves  his  familiarity  with  the  authoritative 
Roumanian  historians  and  literary  critics. — 
J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  Radu  Boureanu.  Golful  Sdngelui  (The 
Blood  Bay).  Bucuresti.  Edit.  Fundajiei 

pcntru  LiteraturS  si  ArtS  “Regcle  Carol  II.” 
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1936.  110  pages.  50  lei. — Radu  Boureanu  be' 
longs  to  the  young  generation  of  poets  who, 
carrying  on  the  after'war  campaign  of  Sym' 
holism  and  Expressionism,  have  introduced 
into  Roumanian  literature  a  fresh  sensibility 
and  a  new  and  vigorous  form.  Few  are  the 
literatures  comprising  today  a  richer  current 
of  poetry  than  the  Roumanian.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  critics’  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a  series  of  poets,  full  of  talent  and 
vision.  Among  these  is  M.  Radu  Boureanu, 
whose  first  volume  Sbor  alb  (White  Flight) 
received  a  prize  from  the  Society  of  Rou' 
manian  Writers.  An  immaterial  world,  with 
its  virgins  gliding  into  untimely  death,  its 
heroes  and  legendary  horses,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  the  poet  himself,  floating  as  in  a  dream, 
singing  softly  for  fear  of  breaking  the  envelop- 
ing  spell. — J.  S.  Roucel(.  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

•  Mihail  Sadoveanu.  Isvorul  alb  (The  White 
Spring).  Bucuresti.  Edit.  “Nationala  Cior- 

nei.”  1936.  360  pages.  90  lei. — The  plot  of  this 
historical  novel  covers  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Moldavia,  the  reign  of  Stephen 
the  Great.  The  author  evokes  in  bright 
colors  the  life  of  that  epoch.  In  slightly  archaic 
language  of  astounding  plasticity  he  offers 
us  masterful  pictures  like  the  one  depiciting  a 
boar  hunt  in  the  Carpathian  forests.  A  love- 
Story  adds  interest  to  the  brave  exploits  of 
certain  nobles  of  that  epoch.  We  are  intro- 
duced  to  the  wise  Prince  Stephen  the  Great 
and  to  the  life  at  his  court  in  Suceava.  Au¬ 
thoritative  documentation  and  unparalleled 
qualities  of  Style  make  the  work  pleasantly 
readable. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Zemlya  Kolumba.  (The  Land  of  Colum¬ 
bus).  Edited  by  B.  Miklashevsky.  San 

Francisco.  1936.  Book  1: 136  pages.  Book  II:  132 
pages.  $2  for  four  books. — ^There  is  an  amazing 
amount  of  talent  among  the  young  Russian 
emigrants  in  this  country.  These  two  slender 
miscellanies  sparkle  with  poetry  and  prose 
of  high  quality.  Peter  Balakshin  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  promising  among  the  fidtion  writers. 
His  Story  of  a  spring  day  and  night  in  the  Fil- 
more  Street  region  of  San  Francisco  has 
decided  excellencies  of  observation  and  sense 
of  form.  The  contributions  of  the  older  men 
are  rather  pale  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  fledglings.  The  critical  notes  are  perfunc¬ 
torily  laudatory.  On  the  whole  the  books  are 
delightfully  fresh  and  pungent,  gotten  up  with 
taste  and  well  illustrated.  An  intere^ing 
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experiment  of  one  of  our  “national  minori' 
ties.” — A.  K. 

•  Stjepan  Ratkovid.  5to  je  narod?  (What 
is  a  Nation?)  Zagreb.  Tiskama  Narodne 

Prosvete.  1935. — This  ethnographical  and 
sociological  ^udy  of  a  very  important  que^ion 
should  intereA  national  minorities  in  any  land. 
According  to  Prof.  Ratkovid,  a  nation  is  “a 
spiritual  union  of  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of 
people  with  a  common  paA,  present  or  future, 
which  was  born  in  their  present  territory 
during  their  long  co^xi^ence  and  common 
fate.” 

More  intere^ing  is  the  seventh  and  laA 
chapter  on  Croats,  Serbs,  Slovenes,  South 
Slavs  and  Yugoslavs,  in  which  Professor  Rat' 
kovid  claims,  on  the  basis  of  his  previous  dis' 
cussions  of  race,  the  tribe  nationality  and  the 
nation,  that  neither  the  Slovenes  nor  the 
Serbs  nor  the  Croats  can  claim  common  racial 
charadteri^ics,  that  “the  Slovenes  have  today 
all  the  essential  charaderi^ics  of  a  separate 
nation,”  that  the  name  “Yugoslavia”  should 
mean  a  synthesis,  an  integration  of  all  three 
South  Slav  nations  into  a  new  nation. — Au' 
thony  J.  Klanlar.  Slovene  National  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Aleksander  R.  Dimitrijevid.  }^as  velilp 
l(ralj  (Our  Great  King).  Belgrade.  Geca 

Kohn.  1936. — As  a  division  general  in  the 
Yugoslav  army,  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  late  King  Alexander  I  as  man  and 
ruler,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find 
many  new  intereding  glimpses  of  this  great 
Balkan  king  in  General  Dimitrijevid’s  fine 
biography,  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  a 
score  of  similar  recent  works. — Anthony  J. 
Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

•  Ljubo  Karaman.  Starohrvatsl^p  groblje  na 
'"Majdanu"  l{od  Solinu  (Old  Croatian 

Tombs  Found  in  “Majdan”  at  Solin).  Split. 
“Bihad.”  1936. — Archeology  has  a  great 
dudent  in  Dr.  Karaman,  whose  present  dudy 
of  the  old  Croatian  tombs  found  in  1933 
in  the  quarry  “Majdan”  near  Split  is  a  didineft 
contribution  to  an  underdanding  of  the 
life  and  culture  of  the  ancient  Croats  in 
Dalmatia  soon  after  their  ChriAianization. 
Many  ornaments  were  found  in  these  tombs 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Karaman,  are  the  work 
of  native  goldsmiths  and  show  but  slight 
traces  of  Byzantine  and  Russian  (Kiev)  in- 
fluence. — Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  Slovene  Na' 
tional  Library.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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•  Primoz  Trubar.  Catechismus  in  der  Win' 
dischen  Sprach  (A  Catechism  in  the 

Slovene  Language).  Facsimile  edition  of  the 
fir^  printed  Slovene  book.  Ljubljana.  Aka' 
demska  zaiozba.  1935. — The  fir^  Slovene  book 
was  printed  in  Gothic  and  was  published  in 
(jermany  in  1551  by  the  Slovene  Prote^nt 
reformer,  Primoz  Trubar.  Taking  his  native 
dialed!  of  Lower  Carniola  as  the  basis  of  the 
new  language,  he  made  it  the  literary  language 
of  the  Slovenes.  Catechismus  is  a  mile^one  in 
Slovene  philology  and  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  ^udent  of  SlaviAics. — Anthony  J. 
Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library.  Clevc' 
land,  Ohio. 

•  Niko  Bartulovic.  Jadrans}{a  antologija 
(Adriatic  Anthology).  Vol.  I.  Split. 

“Pomorska  biblioteka  Jadranske  Straze.”  1935. 
— The  Adriatic  Sea  has  always  been  con' 
sidered  by  its  native  sons  as  the  Mother  of 
the  Yugoslavs,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
an  anthology  of  folk  and  literary  poetry  in 
which  the  Adriatic  Sea  figures  should  be  pub' 
lished.  Bartulovic  has  colledled  and  edited  this 
poetry  from  the  folk  song,  from  the  old  liter' 
ature  of  Dubrovnik,  to  romanticism,  reah'sm 
and  modernism,  the  Pre'War  and  PoA'War 
lyrical  poetry  of  the  Croatians,  Serbs  and 
Slovenes,  each  in  their  various  alphabets. 
Bartulovic's  introduction  is  a  little  ma^r' 
piece  of  literary  criticism. — Anthony  J.  Klati' 
tar.  Slovene  National  Library.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

AAA 

Hora  de  Espana,a  monthly  magazine  devoted 
“al  servicio  de  la  causa  popular,”  issued  its 
firA  number  from  Valencia  in  January.  Among 
the  contributors  are  Antonio  Machado,  Jose 
Bergamin,  J.  Moreno  Villa,  F.  Lopez'Rey. 

Don  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal  has  been 
named  Visiting  Professor  at  Columbia  Uni' 
versity,  and  Professor  Homero  Serfs  of  the 
BooJ^s  Abroad  ^ff,  late  of  the  Centro  de  E^U' 
dios  HiAdricos,  Madrid,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  visiting  professorship  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Combat  is  the  new  weekly  organ  of  the 
Belgian  People’s  Front.  Jean  Stefan  is  the 
editor. 

“An  admirable  quality  of  Ludwig  Renn 
.  .  .his  ability  to  express  the  emotions  of  the 
character  in  the  words  used,  by  the  tone  of 
speech,  in^ead  of  going  into  wordy  analyses 
of  the  soul.  This  .  .  .reminds  one  somewhat 
of  Knut  Hamsun.” — Franz  Leschnitzer. 


THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


WE  TAKE  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  celebrated  Italian  noveli^  and 
scholar  G.  A.  Borgese,  late  of  the  Universities 
of  Milan  and  Rome  in  Italy,  and  now  con' 
necfted  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
joined  our  ^aff  and  will  write  for  us  regularly 
on  Italian  literature.  .  . 

Bool(s  Abroad  is  looking  up.  Although  we 
have  not  yet  attained  a  degree  of  popularity 
that  puts  us  in  a  class  with  Life,  Liberty  and 
certain  other  joumali^ic  aids  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  which  have  a  larger  potential 
audience  because  they  have  a  less  discrimi' 
nating  one,  our  special  decennial  issues  are 
attracfting  attention.  The  French  number  was 
entirely  sold  out  long  ago,  and  we  regret  that 
we  were  not  able  to  foresee  the  demand,  so  that 
orders  for  it  can  no  longer  be  filled.  As  to 
the  coolness  that  pervades  some  of  the  articles 
in  the  German  number,  we  have  to  offer,  not 
an  apology,  since  these  competent  indents  of 
German  culture  were  ^ting  the  facits  as  they 
?aw  them,  but  an  explanation.  We  discovered 
long  ago  that  Germany  has  few  entirely  impar' 
tial  observers  beyond  her  borders,  but  for  the 
mo^  part  only  frenetic  champions  and  irrec- 
oncilably  ho^ile  critics.  We  had  planned  to 
secure  a  group  of  contributions  which  would 
represent  widely  different  points  of  view,  but 
because  of  an  unfortunate  accident  we  were 
not  able  to  present  the  balance  of  pros  and 
cons  which  we  had  expedted  to  offer.  We  hope 
to  continue  this  German  series  later,  probably 
with  a  contribution  or  two  from  apologia  of 
the  ^atus  quo.  But  even  the  mo^  ardent 
champions  of  the  prevailing  political  theory 
in  Germany  mu^  admit  that  Germany  is  not 
specializing  at  present  in  Goethes,  Kants  and 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldts,  but  in  more  pradtical 
matters.  If  Frederick  the  Great  had  not 
devoted  so  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  he  might  have 


learned  to  write  better  poetry — and  Au^ria 
might  have  kept  Silesia.  .  . 

We  are  rather  proud  of  this  special  Spanish 
and  Spanish' American  number.  Spanish' Amer' 
ican  literature  has  not  yet  received  in  this 
country  the  degree  of  attention  which  it 
deserves.  In  spite  of  the  tireless  adtivity  of  the 
various  organizations  for  cultural  reciprocity 
between  the  two  Americas,  North  Americans 
are  a  little  slow  in  learning  how  to  read  the 
books  written  to  the  south  of  us.  This  is  due 
partly,  if  we  may  say  so  without  suspicion 
of  captiousness,  to  the  difficult  nature  of  many 
South  American  books.  In  spite  of  their 
frequent  touch  with  the  clear'headed  and 
symmetry'loving  Gauls,  in  spite  of  their 
occasional  cramping  imitation  of  the  French, 
Latin' Americans  often  fail  to  take  sufficient 
trouble  to  make  their  books  lucid  and  simple 
and  to  give  either  their  fidtion  or  their  exposi' 
tory  writing  coherence  and  climax.  If  the  Latin' 
American  can  develop  the  spirit  of  self'criti' 
cism — we  do  not  mean  the  faculty  of  self- 
criticism,  because  in  many  of  them  that  fiiculty 
is  already  highly  developed,  although  it  is 
in  many  instances  coupled  with  a  sensitiveness 
so  excessive  that  many  of  them  suffer  from  a 
constant  painful  self'di^ruA  masquerading 
as  independence  and  intolerance — he  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  develop  one,  or  several,  of  the 
world’s  compellingly  great  literatures.  Reh' 
tively  little  Latin' American  literature  has  been 
translated  into  English,  whereas  this  country 
is  flooded  with  cheap  things  from  France  and 
other  countries,  not  because,  as  some  irritable 
South  Americans  suspedt.  North  American 
readers  have  joined  a  boycott  of  South 
American  authors,  but  because  North  Amep 
ican  readers  are  indolent,  more  than  a  little 
giddy,  extremely  provincial,  and  educated  to 
appreciate  Anglo-American  literary  ^raight' 
forwardness  and  get-there-ish-ness.  They  have 
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never  learned  to  like  elaborate  rhetoric,  and 
they  can’t  abide  rambling.  Many  of  the 
world’s  fine^  books,  in  Spanish  and  other 
languages,  have  failed  to  find  a  translator  into 
English  solely  because  of  defedts  of  form.  It 
is  here  that  Latin' American  books  are  typic' 
ally  prone  to  err.  There  are  several  revealing 
articles  in  this  issue  on  the  rich  new  flowering 
of  letters  in  the  countries  south  of  us.  It  is 
certain  that  those  among  the  young  Spanish' 
language  writers  who  cultivate  concision, 
precision,  simplicity,  concreteness  and  careful 
integration  of  an  entire  hterary  work  will, 
whatever  their  fortunes  at  home,  ^tand  the 
beA  chance  of  becoming  known  abroad.  .  . 

The  que^ion  of  the  Schuttelreim  will  not 
down.  But  as  far  as  the  English  congeners 
of  that  ingenious  Teutonic  in^itution  are  con' 
cemed,  it  remains  a  que^ion.  A  propos  Profes' 
sor  Feise’s  review  of  Wendelin  Uebet' 
zwerch’s  Aus  dem  Aermel  geschuttelt  (See  our 
Autumn,  1936,  number,  at  page  457),  a  young 
English  professor  who  is  becoming  widely 
known  as  a  ^udent  of  folk'lore  has  been  in' 
quiring  rather  insi^ently  whether  there 
aren’t  more  “shake'up  rhymes”  in  English 
than  mo^  of  us  realize,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  accumulate  a  number  of  them 
if  one  only  knew  how  to  get  hold  of  them. 
This  may  well  be.  We  have  no  great  back' 
ground  of  reading  in  English,  and  the  only 
approach  to  one  that  we  can  lay  our  hands  on 
from  a  ^andard  author  is  in  Tennyson’s  second 
Song  to  the  Owl: 

.  .  .1  toould  mocli^  thy  chaunt  anew. 

But  I  cannot  mimic  it; 

?<lot  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo. 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit.  . . 

The  radio  gag'men  are  no  doubt  constantly 
accumulating  the  “makin’s”  of  them — for 
instance  we  heard  Fibber  McGee  or  Mollie, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  remark  that  fisumers  and 
autO'truckers  differ  in  the  important  respedt 
that  whereas  one  is  immersed  in  the  occupation 
of  calling  hogs,  the  other  is  equally  busy  haul' 
ing  cogs — but  the  conundrum  manufadturers 
and  the  poets  do  not  seem  to  have  joined 
forces  in  the  English'speaking  world  as  they 
have  in  the  land  of  Goethe  and  Goebbels. 
Have  they  done  so  to  any  extent  in  any  other 
country  than  Germany?  In  all  the  international 
group  of  sophi^icates  that  con^itute  the 
clientele  of  Bwli^s  Abroad,  are  there  no  Schut' 


telreime  to  be  had  except  in  this  one  tongue? 
If  we  can  have  them,  we  should  like  to  make  an 
intenutional  colledtion  of  them.  Any  clues  or 
leads  will  be  thankfully  received.  .  . 

We  have  been  intending  for  some  time  to 
mention  a  letter  which  we  received  several 
months  ago  from  New  York  City,  signed 
with  the  name  Karin  Monson.  It  is  inStrudtive 
as  demonstrating  how  gigantic  a  Strudture  of 
indignation  can  be  built  on  complete  misin' 
formation.  It  runs,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“In  the  spring  issue  for  this  year  (1936) 
of  Bool{s  Abroad,  which  I  juSt  read,  there  is  a 
review.  .  .  of  a  translation  of  Gunnarson’s 
Den  hvide  Kri£t.  It  is  included  among  works 
of  German  fidtion.  Now  everyone  knows  that 
Gunnarson  is  a  native  of  Iceland  and  writes  in 
Icelandic.  Why  doesn’t  Mr.  Mueller,  the 
reviewer,  mention  the  fadt  that  the  book  is 
a  translation?  Mr.  Mueller  evades  mentioning 
that  fadt  because  he  himself  probably  is  a 
native  of  Germany  or  at  least  a  person  of 
German  descent.  This  blurring  of  fadt  is  a 
typical  instance  of  German  effort  often  en' 
countered  these  days  to  claim  something 
definitely  Scandinavian  as  belonging  to  Ger' 
many.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be  tempting 
for  anyone  subscribing  to  Hitler’s  hideous 
regime  to  camouflage  themselves,  but  no 
Scandinavian  welcomes  such  frlse  associa' 
tions.  Among  Scandinavians  everywhere 
ideas,  of  legislation  and  government,  in  par' 
ticular,  differ  widely  from  those  charac' 
teriStic  of  Germany.  . 

This  protest  would  be  justified  if  it  were 
not  for  the  following  fadts:  Dr.  Mueller  is  not 
a  German,  but  a  Swiss.  As  a  discreet  outsider, 
he  does  not  meddle  with  Germany’s  internal 
problems,  but  we  happen  to  have  heard  and 
read  utterances  of  his  which  prove  that  he  is 
not  by  any  means  as  convinced  of  the  virtues 
of  Nazism  as  this  correspondent  infers.  And 
finally,  it  is  not  Dr.  Mueller  but  the  Editor 
who  is  responsible  for  the  listing  of  Gunnar' 
son’s  book  among  German  books.  It  is  our 
editorial  policy  to  list  a  translation  under  the 
language  into  which  the  book  is  translated — 
a  policy  which  may  be  mistaken,  but  which 
we  follow  because  we  can  find  no  other  which 
doesn’t  seem  to  us  even  more  confusing.  So 
that  the  lady  would  be  entirely  right  in  her 
Stridtures  if  she  were  not  completely  wrong. 
How  many  friendships  have  been  disrupted, 
how  many  innocent  men  have  loSt  their  lives, 
how  many  devastating  wars  have  been  fought, 
on  the  basis  of  ju^  such  misunderstandings  as 
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this  one!  Friends  of  the  cloth,  here  is  the  text 
for  a  thrilling  sermon.  .  . 

We  have  been  reminded  that  our  Necrology 
laA  quarter  foiled  to  mention  the  passing, 
in  June,  1936,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  of  the 
AuArian  poet  Karl  Kraus,  concerning  whose 
Shakespeare  readings  and  “Nachdichtungen” 
Professor  Albert  Bloch  wrote  in  our  Winter 
Number,  at  page  21.  .  .  . 

We  are  sorry  that  through  an  error  the 
review  of  Margaret  Leah  Johnson’s  Beaumar' 
chais  and  His  Opponents  which  appeared  in 
our  Winter  1937  Number  at  page  111  indi- 
cates  the  publisher  of  the  book  as  the  Columbia 
University  Press.  The  book  may  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  Johnson  herself,  at  3105  We^  Grace 
St.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
Editor  Boo}{s  Abroad: 

Who  is  Professor  Emil  Grenauer?  He  muA 
be  a  man  of  some  importance  according  to  the 
following  note  published  on  page  262  of  the 
Summer  1936  issue  of  Bool{s  Abroad: 

“Professor  Emil  Grenauer  of  the  University 
of  Hamburg  has  espoused  the  Jewish  religion, 
together  with  his  wife  and  seven  children, 
as  a  proteA  againA  the  treatment  of  the  Jews 
by  the  government  of  Germany.’’ 

When  I  fir^  read  this  note  in  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  laA  year  I  passed  it  up  as 
ju^  another  atrocity  ^ry  about  Germany,  but 
when  the  magazine  e^blished  “to  promote 
international  understanding’’  pubhshed  the 
same  news,  I  decided  to  find  out  whether  a 
German  professor  would  really  be  so  cruel  as 
to  expose  his  wife  and  seven  kiddies  to  almo^ 
certain  death  at  the  hands  of  Nazi  bruisers. 
Such  a  man  must  be  either  a  hero  or  a  fool.  Now 
news  comes  from  the  Rektor  of  the  University 
of  Hamburg  that  he  is  neither — that  an  Emil 
Grenauer  has  not  been  connecfted  with  that 
university.  A  search  of  the  1936  Minerva  and 
the  1935  Kiirschner  also  foils  to  reveal  him, 
yet  one  of  these  two  sources  ought  to  throw 
some  light  on  him. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  publish 
this  letter  in  Boof{s  Abroad.  It  may  develop 
that  the  sources  I  refer  to  are  wrong.  The 
ftory  sounds  quite  fontaStic  to  me.  Why  should 
this  probably  fidtitious  hero  be  given  only 
seven  children?  Is  it  because  of  the  magic 
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force  of  this  number  or  are  seven  children 
charadteriAic  of  a  German  professor’s  family? 

Very  sincerely, 

Karl  J.  Arndt, 

Louisiana  State  University 

The  Editors  are  at  fault  for  pubhshing  a 
fugitive  news  item  without  inve^igating  it. 
It  may  conceivably  be  that  Professor  Emil 
Grenauer  is  merely  the  figment  of  some  excit' 
ed  anti'Nazi  imagination.  If  any  of  our  readers 
are  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subjedt,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. — The  Editors, 

▲  A  A 

The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  revived  Maeter* 
linck’s  Blue  Bird  this  year,  after  a  lapse  of 
several  years  from  its  program. 

Though  Romain  RoUand  has  not  yet  con' 
sented  to  have  his  diaries  published  in  full, 
he  has  permitted  Commune,  French  literary 
journal,  to  print  occasional  bits. 

The  Argentine  poet  Nydia  Lamarque  has 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Cy 
clops,  on  the  building  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
subway. 

“Consider  that  even  a  banned  and  loathed 
writer  like  myself  can  always  speak  in  one  way 
or  another,  can  see  his  passion  in  print  after 
a  fortnight  if  important,  after  a  year  or  two 
if  it  really  lands  a  right  to  the  jaw  of  some  pet 
Cupidity  of  the  gang  or  of  the  multitude  and 
needs  a  whole  book  or  long  essay  to  hold  it. 
Never  believe  a  word  in  the  daily  press.  That 
is  axiomatic  for  any  reader  who  wants  to  get 
any  sort  of  under^nding  of  my  monthly 
letters.’’ — Ezra  Pound,  in  Globe,  (St.  Paul, 
Minnesota). 

“I  was  reconciled  to  not  having  any  success 
in  this  life,  firmly  convinced  that  the  future 
would  repay  me  a  hundredfold.  I  have  prc' 
served  a  receipt,  as  others  preserved  an  honor' 
ary  degree,  of  the  sale  of  my  book,  les  T^ourri' 
tures  Terreftres.  In  twenty  years,  there  were 
exa<ftly  500  copies  sold.  Neither  the  public 
nor  the  critics  noticed  the  book.  .  .  What 
I  am  telling  you  is  intere^ing  only  because 
later  this  book  had  such  an  unusual  success, 
due  solely  to  the  influence  which  it  had  on 
the  young  generation.” — Andre  Gide. 

“David  Bergelson,  Soviet  Jewish  writer 
known  for  his  book  On  the  Dnieper,  has  settled 
in  Birobijan,  capital  of  the  Jewish  Autonom' 
ous  Province,  which  invited  him  to  live  there 
and  prepared  a  house  for  him.” — Moscow 
T^ews. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

'A'Jacques  Bainvillc.  Lectures.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1937.  ^5  pp.  15  francs. — Po^humous  publica' 
tion  of  his  comments  from  la  Revue  universelle. 
'A'Albert  Beguin.  Gerard  de  ?ierval.  Paris. 
Stock.  1937.  10  francs. — Sober  ^dy  of  a 
gifted,  unfortxinate  and  much  discussed  liter' 
ary  personality. 

'A'Ludovic  Bron.  Huysmans  d'apres  des  docu' 
merits  inedits.  Paris.  Alsatia.  1937. — A  disciple 
of  Huysmans  has  been  peeping  into  his  cop 
respondence,  although  that  morose  genius 
forbade  its  publication. 

•A^u^ve  Charlier.  Aspects  de  Lamartine. 
Paris.  Albert.  1937.  205  pp. — Letters  hitherto 
unpublished. 

'A'John  Charpentier.  Baudelaire.  .  .  ou  le 
drame  du  genie.  Paris.  Tallandier.  15  francs. — 
A  critical  biography. 

'A' Andre  Gide.  Oeuvres  completes.  Tome  XII. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  75  francs. — Les  Faux 
Monnayeurs,  CaraCt^es,  Lettres. 

-A-E.  Krakowski.  Adam  Micl^iewicz  philosophe 
mystique.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1937. — 
Deals  with  the  period  (1830'48)  during  which 
the  great  Lithuanian  poet  was  adtively  living 
to  promote  a  return  to  primitive  ChriAianity. 
■A-V.  1.  Lmine,  J.  Staline.  La  Litterature  et 
I'Art.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1937.  169  pp.  15  francs. — Seledted  and 
translated  by  Jean  Freville. 

'A’Lugne'Poe.  Ibsen.  Paris.  Rieder.  1936.  105 
pp.  20  francs. — One  of  the  Maitres  de*  Litte' 
ratures. 

'A'Jacques  Madaule.  Le  drame  de  Paul  Claudel. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1937. — Traces  the 
relationship  between  the  poet's  spiritual  ex' 
periences  and  his  literary  works. 

•A'Jean  Schlumberger.  Plaisir  d  Corneille. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  18  francs. — Criticism 
and  annotation. 


★Raymond  Las  Vergnas.  Portraits  anglais. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1937. — Che^rton,  Hilaire 
Belloc,  Maurice  Baring. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Jean  Balde.  Le  Pyldne  et  la  maison.  Paris. 
Plon.  1937. — Three  fine  short  ^ries  with  an 
introdudlion  by  Jean-Jacques  Brousson. 
★Binet'Valmer.  Lefumier.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1936.  283  pp.  15  fi^cs. — Love  and  the  end 
of  love. 

★Pierre  Borely.  Mon  Ami  Americain.  Paris. 
&rlot.  1936.  189  pp.  12  francs. — Novel  of  an 
international  friendship. 

★Louis  Ferdinand  Celine.  Mea  Culpa.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1937.  124  pp.  7-50  francs. — 
Tirade  on  communism,  followed  by  La  Vie  et 
VOeuvre  de  Semmelweis. 

★Jacques  Chardonne.  Romanesques.  Paris. 
Stock.  1937.  234  pp.  15  francs. — Ecstasy  and 
resignation. 

★Hubert  Chatelion.  Maldagne.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1937. 435  pp.  18  francs. — The  particular 
pathos  of  the  humble. 

★Francesco  Chiesa.  Ciboulee  de  Mars.  Tni' 
duit  de  ritalien  par  Juliette  Bertral.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1937.  15  francs. — A  number 
in  the  colledtion  Maitres  de  la  litterature  etran' 
gere. 

★Andre  Corthis.  Le  Coeur  Force.  Paris.  Gal' 
limard.  1936.  221  pp.  15  francs. — Ten  nou' 
velles. 

★Lucie  Delarue'Mardrus.  L* Amour  attend. 
Paris.  Ferenezi.  1937.  230  pp.  12  francs. — Et 
on  attend  I'amour  aussi. 

★Georges  Duhamel.  Le  Desert  de  Bievres. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1937.  324  pp.  15 
francs. — One  more  chapter  of  the  Pasquiers. 
★Hel^e  6liat.  Le  Scarabee  a  traine.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1937. — ^The  female  scarabeus 
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who  absorbs  her  mate  is  a  type  of  certain 
females  of  a  larger  animal. 

'A'Jolan  Foldes.  La  Rue  du  Chat'qui'peche. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937-  15  francs. — Inter' 
national  prize  novel;  Hungarian  expatriates  in 
Paris. 

■^Henri  Lambert.  Faims  1936.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1937.  147  pp.  12  francs. — Fifteen  short  ^ries 
in  all  of  which  hunger  plays  a  leading  role, 
■^abriel  Marcel.  Le  Dard.  Paris.  Plon. — A 
play  which  deals  with  maladjuAment  and 
remorse.  It  recently  had  its  premiere  at  the 
Theatre  des  Arts. 

■^Jacqueline  Marenis.  Tout  I'or  du  monde. 
Paris,  Grasset.  1937. — Novel  of  an  English 
femily  in  India,  by  a  promising  new  writer. 
■^Fran9ois  de  Miomandre.  Diredtion  Etoile. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937. — The  ^ory  of  a  dream. 
•A'Thyde  Monnier.  La  rue  courte.  Paris,  eras' 
set.  1937.  451  pp.  18  francs. — Humble  neigh' 
borhood  in  Paris. 

■^Alberto  Moravia.  Les  Ambitions  deques. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937. — Another  cruel  Italian 
novel,  by  the  author  of  The  Indifferent  Ones. 
■^Paul  Mougni.  J'epouse  un  italien.  Paris.  Le' 
merre.  1937. — Novel  treating  the  problems  of 
an  international  marriage. 

•A'Paul  Mousset.  La  Montagne  Paienne.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  16.50  francs. — Yam  from  the 
Phihppines. 

■ArMarcel  Pagnol.  Cesar.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 
1937.  247  pp. — “Gn  film  parlant.” 
'A’Marie'Louise  Pailleron.  A  la  Brebis  sans 
Tdche.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  243  pp.  15 
francs. — Six  short  ^ries. 

■^Joseph  Peyri.  L'Escadron  Blanc.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  15  francs. — Romance  in  the 
desert. 

■A-Paul  Raynal.  T^apoleon  unique.  Paris.  Stock. 
1937.  190  pp.  15  francs. — Heroic  drama  in 
3  aefts. 

★Germaine  Ramos.  Volupte,  enfer  des  vivants. 
Paris,  j^itions  Montaigne.  1937.  16.50  francs. 
— Passions  torture  flesh  and  blood. 

★■Paul  Reboux.  Attention  aux  Enfantsf  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1937.  283  pp.  15  ^ncs. — Fic' 
tional  treatment  of  the  birth  control  problem. 
■★Drieu  la  Rochelle.  Reveuse  Bourgeoise.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1937.  16.50  francs. — Fanta^ic  life 
and  death  of  a  sensual  Norman  who  came  to 
Paris  to  go  into  business  and  ruined  his  entire 
frmily  and  various  others. 

★J.'H.  Rosny  Am6.  Dans  le  calme  et  dans  la 
tempete.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1936.  354  pp.  15 
francs. — .  .I'humanite,  cet  Ocean.” 
■★Claire  Saint  Soline.  Antigone  ou  Vidylle  en 
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Crke.  Paris.  Rieder.  1936.  229  pp.  12  francs. 
— “De  vieux  secrets,  de  frais  bonheurs.” 
■★William  Shakespeare.  Macbeth.  Paris.  Fer' 
nand  Aubier.  1937. — A  number  in  the  Aubier 
bi'lingual  colledtion  of  foreign  classics.  Trans' 
lation  by  Maurice  Ca^lain. 

■★Simone  Tery.  Le  Coeur  Vole.  Paris.  Denoel 
et  Steele.  1937.  390  pp.  18  francs. — The  con' 
version  of  a  young  bourgeoise  to  a  new  ideol' 

ogy. 

■★Henriette  Valet.  Le  Mauvais  Temps.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  309  pp.  15  francs. — Humble 
lives  filled  with  frith. 

■★Louise  Weiss.  Delivrance.  Paris.  Albin  Mi' 
chel.  1937.  15  francs. — Love  dtory,  marked  by 
both  genuineness  of  feeling  and  literary  skill, 
★^mile  2frvie.  Sous  les  murs  de  Bagdad.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1937.  20  francs. — Unwitting  spy. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Ferdinand  Bac.  La  Flute  et  le  Tambour.  Pi' 
ris.  Hachette.  1937.  20  francs. — Memoirs  of 
three  quarters  of  a  century. 

★6mile  Baumann.  La  vie  terrible  d'Henry  de 
C>oux.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  286  pp.  25  francs. 
— Passions,  wretchedness  and  faith. 

★Julien  Benda.  La  Jeunesse  d'un  Clerc.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1936. 221  pp. — Up  to  his  university 
days. 

★Princesse  Bibesco.  Images  d'Epinal.  Paris. 
Plon.  1937.  270  pp.  15  francs. — Sketches  of 
recent  and  contemporary  eminences. 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  Au  pays  des  Elisabeth. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  6.50  francs. — The  Hun' 
garian  Elizabeths. 

★Jean  Bourguignon.  ?<iapol^  Bonaparte. 
Paris.  Les  Editions  Nationales.  1937. — An 
anthology  taken  from  various  hi^orians  of  the 
Napoleonic  period,  plus  a  great  variety  of 
pidtures  and  other  documents. 

★Marcel  Bouteron.  Pologne  Romantique.  Pa' 
ris.  Armand  Colin.  1937.  224  pp.  20  fr^cs. — 
Portraits  and  episodes  of  the  Poland  of  1830. 
★Jacques  CaStelnau.  Le  Marechal  de  Saxe. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1937.  17-50  francs. — His 
battles  and  his  amours. 

★Pierre  Champion.  Catherine  de  Medicis  prc' 
sente  d  Charles  IX  son  Royaume.  Paris,  eras' 
set.  1937.  489  pp.  30  francs. — Tableau  of  the 
years  1564'1566. 

★Josephe  ChartionCharbonnel.  La  Reforme 
et  les  guerres  de  religion.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1937. 200  pp. — Concise,  welWocumented,  but 
at  the  same  time  vivid. 
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^ArMagdeleine  Cluzel.  £55^1  sur  les  Scandinaves 
et  VIslande  au  Xe  Siecle.  Paris.  Maisonneuve. 
1936. 176  pp.  18  francs. — In  which  enthusiasm 
appears  to  have  got  the  upper  hand  over 
criticism. 

★Suzanne  F.  Cordelier.  La  Vie  br^  de  la  At' 
gentina.  Paris.  Plon.  1936. 174  pp.  12  francs. — 
Woman,  artiA,  my^ic. 

★Pierre  Daye.  Stanley.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936. 
273  pp.  20  francs. — His  good  qualities  and  his 
dcfedts. 

★GOTcral  Debeney.  La  Guerre  et  les  hommes. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  382  pp.  20  francs. — Reflec¬ 
tions  drawn  from  his  world- war  experiences 
and  observations  since. 

★Jean  d’Esme.  LesDefricheursd'empires.F^ns. 
Les  Editions  de  France.  1937. 15  francs. — The 
march  of  empire  in  jungle,  plain  and  desert. 
★C.  A.  Fusil.  Sylvain  Marechal.  Paris.  Plon. 
1937. — Biography  of  an  extraordinary  savant 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  who  wrote 
among  other  curious  matters  a  Projet  de  lot 
portant  defense  d'apprendre  d  lire  aux  femmes. 
★E.F.  Gautier.  Le  Passe  de  VAfrique  du  J^ord. 
Paris.  Payot.  1937.  40  francs. — The  disap¬ 
pearances  of  Roman  civilization  and  Chri^ian- 
ity,  and  the  rise  of  Islam. 

★Georges  Girard.  Mme  de  Maintenon.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel. — Depic^ted  as  a  woman  whose 
heart  was  always  dominated  by  her  head. 
★Daniel  Halevy.  La  Repuhlique  des  Dues. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937. — France  under  Mac- 
Mahon. 

★J.  Hanoteau.  Les  Beauhamais  et  VEmpereur. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937. — Hitherto  unpublished  let¬ 
ters  which  passed  between  Josephine,  Hor- 
tense,  and  Prince  Eugene,  with  explanatory 
notes. 

★H.  ,  de  Vriez  de  Heekelingen.  Israel,  son 
passe,  son  avenir.  Paris.  Perrin.  1937.  274  pp. 
15  francs. — A  hi^orical  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

★A.  Heschel.  Maimonide.  Paris.  Payot.  1937. 
— There  has  been  considerable  recent  work  on 
this  Jewish  bearer  of  the  Arabic  culture,  and 
M.  Heschel  is  femiliar  with  all  of  it. 

★P.  Kerjentsev.  Vie  de  Lenine.  Paris.  Editions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1937. 273  pp. — Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Russian  by  Jeanne  Toscane. 
★G.  Lefebvre.  Les  Thermidoriens.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1937.  220  pp.  13  francs. — A 
period  which  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lecfted  by  hi^rians. 

★Ferdinand  Lot.  Les  Invasions  barbares  et  le 
peuplement  de  I'Europe.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  40 


francs. — The  peopling  of  Europe  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  troubles  of  today. 

★Louis  Madelin.  La  Jeunesse  de  Bonaparte. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1937. — The  fir^  volume  of  a 
projedted  series  on  the  Consulate  and  the  Em¬ 
pire. 

★Andre  Maurois.  Hiitoire  d' Angleterre.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Fayard.  1937.  754  pp.  22  francs.  — From 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Edward  VIII. 

★G.  Michaud.  La  Bruyhe.  Paris.  Boivin.  1937. 
— The  only  recent  book  on  La  Bruyere.  A 
maAerful  bringing  down  to  date  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him. 

★Aloys  Miramar.  Hiftoire  pittoresque  d'une 
famille  romaine:  Cotilus  Vavocat.  Paris.  G. 
Poussin.  1937. — A  recon^itution  of  Roman  life 
in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  IlluArated. 
★Anatole  de  Monzie.  Les  Veuves  abusives. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  249  pp. — Including  The- 
r^  Levasseur,  Marie-Louise,  Cosima  Wagner, 
and  Countess  Tol^oy. 

★A.-E.  Moulin.  Le  grand  amour  de  Fouche. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1937. — A  twilight  romance  of 
the  famous  policier. 

★Leo  Moulin.  De  Robespierre  d  Lenine.  Paris. 
Les  Editions  Labor.  1937. 108  pp.  10  francs. — 
“Contre  tous  les  didtateurs.” 

★C.-H.  Pouthas.  La  Jeunesse  de  Guizot.  Paris. 
Alcan.  1937. — With  new  material  from  the 
archives  of  the  Guizot  family.  The  period  dealt 
with  is  from  1787  to  1814. 

★Gaston  Rageot.  Madame  du  Deffand.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1937.  10  francs. — “Fut-elle 
une  amoureuse?” 

★Michel  Renzulli.  Lord  Byron.  Paris.  Fernand 
Sorlot.  1936.  237  pp.  15  francs. — Adapted 
from  the  English  version  by  Philippe  de  Zan. 
★Isabelle  Riviere.  La  Guhison.  Paris.  Correa. 
1937.  15  francs. — “Journal  intime.” 

★Comte  de  Saint- Aulaire.  Talleyrand.  Paris. 
Dunod.  1937. — Concise  biography  of  one 
famous  diplomat  by  another. 

★Albert-^mile  Sorel.  Louise  de  Prusse.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  440  pp.  30  francs. — One  of  the 
mo^t  pathetic  figures  in  hi^ory. 

★Princesse  Stephanie  de  Belgique.  Je  devais 
etre  imperatrice.  Bruxelles.  Jean  I^Witt.  1937. 
230  pp.  60  francs. — Memoirs  of  the  laA  heiress 
of  the  AuAro-Hungarian  crown. 

★E.  Stickelberger.  Calvin.  Paris.  Berger-Le- 
vrault.  1937. — French  translation  of  a  highly 
laudatory  German  life. 

★A.  Thomazi.  Les  Flottes  de  I'Or.  Paris.  Payot. 
1937.  238  pp.  20  francs. — The  galleons  of 
Spain. 
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'^Alexis  Tol^oi.  Pierre  le  Grand,  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  1937-  400  pp.  25  francs — The  greater 
revolutionary  of  them  all. 

■^Jean  Torlais.  Reaumur.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1936.  248  pp.  20  francs. — “L’homme 
le  plus  curieux  de  son  siecle.” 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

-A-Louis  Bertrand.  L'Espagne.  Paris.  Flamma' 
rion.  1937.  64  pp.  6  francs. — One  of  the  Voir 
et  Savoir  albums. 

■^Jose  Gers.  Au  M’Zab  (desert  dans  le  De' 
sen. . .).  Bruxelles.  L’6dition  Universelle.  1937. 
— Memoirs  of  a  veteran  African  traveler. 

★J-  Kessel.  Hollywood,  VilU'Mirage.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1937.  12  francs. — Endeavors  to 
show:  How  come. 

■^Roland  Lebel.  Scenes  de  la  vie  new'yorI{aise. 
Paris.  Peyronnet.  1937. — Private  and  social 
life  of  the  Americans,  with  a  chapter  on  Amer' 
ican  educational  methods. 

★Le  Corbusier,  ^uand  les  Cathedrales  etaient 
blanches.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  324  pp.  20  francs. 
— To  America  in  search  of  the  world’s  lo^ 
youth. 

★Henri  Pourrat.  Toucher  Terre.  La 

Cigale.  1936.  281  pp.  16  francs. — Essays  on 
communion  with  growing  things. 

★Jacques  Soubrier.  Savanes  et  Forets.  Paris. 
Les  ^rivains  Fran9ais.  1937. — Subtitle :  A  tra' 
vers  le  Soudan  et  la  Liberia. 

FRENCH  VERSE,  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Robert  Brasillach.  Animateurs  du  Theatre. 
Paris.  Correa.  1937. 12  francs. — Copeau,  Baty, 
Jouvet,  Dullin. 

★Emmanuel  Buenzod.  Franz  Schuben.  Paris. 
Correa.  1937.  15  francs. — Biography  and 
music  criticism. 

★Charles  Diehl.  La  Peinture  Byzantine.  Paris. 
Les  Editions  d’Art  et  d’Hi^oire.  122  pp.  250 
francs. — Magnificent  quarto  volume  with  96 
photographic  plates. 

★Armand  Godoy.  Rome.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936. 
12  pages.  10  francs. — Four  sonnets,  full  of  a 
sort  of  my^tic'amorous  adoration.  Dedicated 
to  Mussolini. 

★Leon  Koenig.  Quietude  de  la  Terre.  Liege. 
Anthologie.  1936.  66  pp. — Prose  poems. 

★W.  L.  Landowski.  L' Annie  musicale  1936. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires.  1937.  15  francs. 
— Complete  tableau  of  the  musical  production 
of  la^  year. 


FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★V.  A.  Ko^itzin.  Biologie  Mathematique. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1937.  223  pp.  13  francs. 
— What  can  mathematics  do  for  biology? 
★A.  Leroy.  Le  Pore.  Paris.  Hachette.  1937. 
17-50  francs. — A  handbook  for  animal  hus' 
bandry. 

★Levy-Bruhl.  Morceaux  choisis.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  1937. 18  francs. — Essays  in  sociology  by 
one  of  the  great  makers. 

★Jean  Ro^nd.  La  yiouvelle  Biologie.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1937. 221  pp.  15  francs. — Especially 
its  dependence  on  genetics. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Joseph  Bonsirven,  S.J.  Les  Juifs  et  Jesus. 
Paris.  Beauchesne.  1937.  258  pp.  16  francs. — 
The  changing  attitude  of  the  modem  Jew. 
★Henri  Bremond.  Autour  de  I'Humanisme. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  302  pp. — From  Erasmus 
to  Pascal. 

★Maturin  Dreano.  La  Pensee  religieuse  de 
Montaigne.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1936.  501  pp. 
55  francs. — “Chretiens  et  libertins  ont  pu  se 
reconnaitre  en  Montaigne.” 

★Dr.  de  Fontbrune.  Les  Propheties  de  }Jpstra' 
damus  devoilees.  Paris.  Adyar.  1937. 100  pp.  15 
francs. — What  was  wrong  with  the  Centuries. 
★P.  Fr.  R.  Garrigou'Lagrange.  Les  Perfections 
Divines.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1937.  316  pp.  25 
francs. — Exigence  and  nature  of  God. 

★M.'S.  Gillet.  Appel  au  Bon  Sens.  Paris.  Spes. 
1937.  320  pp.  15  francs. — Aii  appeal  to  the 
friends — and  to  the  enemies — of  the  church. 
★Georges  Goyau.  La  (Congregation  du  Saint' 
Esprit.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937. 18  francs. — In  the 
series  Les  grands  ordres  mona£tiques. 

★Jeanne  Hersch.  LTllusion  philosophique. 
Paris.  Alcan.  1937. — By  a  disciple  of  the  great 
Heidelberg  philosopher  Karl  Jaspers. 

★Mgr  G.  Keiffer.  Precis  de  Liturgie  Sacree. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1937.  399  pp.  30  francs. 
— The  rites  of  public  worship. 

★Alfred  Loisy.  George  Tyrrell  et  Henri  Bre' 
mond.  Paris.  Nourry.  1936.  205  pp.  10  francs. 
— Ecclesia^ic  and  modemi^. 

★Alfred  Loisy.  Les  Origines  du  TJouveau  Tes' 
tament.  Paris.  Nourry.  1936.  375  pp.  30  francs. 
— Explanatory  complement  to  La  T^aissance  du 
Chri^ianisme. 

★Dmitry  Mcrejkovsky.  Le  ChriH  qui  vient. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  30  francs. — The  public 
life  and  the  ministry. 
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itOom  Charles  Poulet.  Hifloire  du  ChriStic' 
nume.  13  and  14.  Paris.  Beauchcsne.  1936- 
1937-  208'212  pp  — From  Abelard  to  Concile 
de  Basle. 

★Mgr  Tihamer  Toth.  La  Cluiile  Adolescence. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1937. 256  pp.  15  francs. — 
Advice  to  the  young. 

★Marcel  Viller,  S.J.  DiAionnaire  de  SpirittuL' 
lire.  6.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1937.  200  pp. — 
From  bibliotheques  to  Bryzance. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★A  la  lumiere  du  Marxisme.  Paris,  ^itions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1937.  240  pp. — Tome 
II,  Karl  Marx  et  la  Pensee  Modeme. 

★Gabriel  Audisio.  Sel  dela  mer.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1937. — E^^blic  queAions  in  the  coun^ 
tries  about  the  Mediterranean. 

★Jean  Escarra.  La  Chine,  passe  et  present. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1937.  213  pp.  13  francs. 
— By  a  Paris  law  professor  who  has  an  official 
connexion  with  the  Chinese  government. 

★F.  de  Hauteclocque.  Grandeur  et  Decadence 
des  Croix  de  Feu.  Paris.  La  Bourdonnais.  1937. 
45  pp.  2.50  francs. — Who  is  this  man  La 
Rocque? 

ie*** Resurrection  Fran^aise.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 
1937.  187  pp.  12  francs. — Essays  on  political 
incompetence. 

★Vicftor  Serge.  De  Lenine  a  Staline.  Paris. 
Crapouillot.  Janvier.  1937.  ^  pp.  10  francs. — 
Communism  or  bureaucracy. 

★Comte  Sforza.  Synthese  d'Europe.  Paris.  Gab 
limard.  1937.  253  pp.  16.50  francs. — The 
psychologicabnational  reasons  for  such  phe- 
nomena  as  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Stalin. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Ferdinand  Brunot.  Hiftoire  de  la  languefran' 
faise.  Tome  IX:  La  Revolution  et  V Empire. 
2e  partie :  Les  evmements,  les  institutions  et  la 
langue.  Paris.  Colin.  1937.  688  pp.  110  francs. 
— The  tremendous  enterprise  moves  on. 
★Maurice  Privat.  1937,  annee  de  relevement. 
Paris.  M^dicis.  1936.  182  pp.  13.50  francs. — 
A^ological  predidtions. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Heinrich  Cammerer.  Rainer  Maria  Rilkes 
Duineser  Elegien.  Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1937. 
151  pp.  4.50  and  6  marks. — An  interpretation 
of  what  is  probably  the  mo^  difficult  of  his 
works. 


★Felix  Emmel.  Theater  aus  deutschem  Wesen. 
Berlin.  Stille.  1936.  106  pp.  4.80  marks. — Wie 
kommen  die  Deutschen  zu  einem  deutschen 
Theater? 

★Karl  Graucob.  Kindliches  und  jugendliches 
Seelenleben  in  deutscher  Dichtung.  Erfurt. 
Stenger.  1936.  76  pp.  3  marks. — A  bit  of 
pioneering,  which  seems  not  wholly  success- 
ful. 

★Martin  Heidegger.  Holderlin  und  das  Wesen 
der  Dichtung.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1937. 
16  pp.  60  pfennigs. — “Eine  schopferische 
Lebensmacht.” 

★E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  Wie  umrde  der  deutsche 
Ronuin  Dichtung?  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller. 
1936.  16  pp.  50  pfennigs. — Its  significance  as 
an  arti^ic  development  in  the  paA  century. 
★Novalis’  Dichtungen.  Leipzig.  Insel-Verlag. 
1936.  360  pp.  4.50  marks. — Edited  by  Franz 
Schultz. 

★Novalis’  Werl^e.  Stuttgart.  Hadecke.  414 
pp.  4.80  marks. — Edited  by  Wilhelm  von 
Scholz. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Franz  Bauer.  Das  ticl^ende  Teufelsherz. 
Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1936.  118  pp.  1.90  marks. 
— Juvenile  about  Peter  Henlein,  the  inventor 
of  the  watch. 

★Em^  Behrends.  Der  Rohrfdnger.  Heilbronn. 
Salzer.  1936. 288  pp.  4.80  marks. — Mennonites 
in  Russia. 

★Friedrich  Bischoff.  Die  goldenen  Schlosser. 
Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1935.  561  pp.  6.50 
marks. — Fairy-novel  about  a  foundling. 
★Margarete  Boie.  Eleonora  Christine  und 
Corfiz  Ulfeldt.  Oldenburg.  Stalling.  1936.  352 
pp.  5.50  marks. — The  love  of  King  Chri^ian’s 
daughter. 

★Hansgeorg  Buchholz.  Der  Dobni\.  Konigs- 
berg.  Grafe  Unzer.  1936.  181  pp.  4.50 
marks. — An  Ea^-Prussian  maiden. 

★Hans  Carossa.  Geheimnisse  des  reifen  Le- 
bens.  Leipzig.  Insel-Verlag.  1937.  237  pp.  5.50 
marks. — An  elderly  man  and  three  women. 
★Erwin  Peter  Close.  Dominium.  Miinchen. 
Langen-Miiller.  1936.  217  pp.  4.50  marks. 
— In  which  a  great  landowner  is  the  villain. 
★Edwin  Erich  Dwinger.  Em  Erbhof  im  AH' 
gdu.  Miinchen.  Bruchmann.  144  pp.  5.50 
marks. — Peaceful  peasant  life  and  the  horrors 
of  war. 

★Georg  Elert.  Segel  uber  Hass  und  Liebe. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1937.  293  pp.  4  and  4.80 
marks. — Novel  of  a  sailing  ship. 
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-^Kurt  Arnold  Findciscn.  Du  meine  Seele,  du 
mein  Herz.  Berlin.  Bong.  316  pp.  5  marks. — 
Novel  about  Robert  Schumann. 

■^IrOskar  Grosberg.  Meschwalden.  Leipzig.  LiA. 
1937-  320  pp.  5.50  marks. — An  old  Livonian 
e^te. 

-^Herbert  von  Hoemer.  Die  letzte  Kugel. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1937.  76  pp.  1.80  and 
2.40  marks. — Novelle  of  old  Riga. 

-^Robert  Hohlbaum.  Die  Prager.  Berlin. 
“Junge  Generation.”  240  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
German  minority  sufferings  in  Czechoslovakia. 
■^Em^t  Jiinger.  Afri^anische  Spiele.  Hamburg. 
Hanseatische  Verlagsan^talt.  1936.  225  pp. 
4.80  marks. — Which  enshrines  the  youthful 
lu^  for  danger. 

itDie  Kleine  Bucherei.  Curt  Langenbeck.  Der 
getreue  Johannes.  — Ludwig  Thoma.  Kaspar 
Lorinser. — Will  Vesper.  Rufe  in  die  Zeit. — 
Heinrich  Zillich.  Der  bahische  Graf.  Munchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1937.  51'80  pp.  80  pfennigs. — 
Each  with  a  biographical  sketch  in  the  Nach' 
wort. 

★•Kurt  Kluge.  Das  Flugelhaus.  Stuttgart.  En- 
gelhom.  1937.  189  pp.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — 
Sequel  to  Die  silbeme  Windfahne. 

★Jakob  Kneip.  Feuer  vom  Himmel.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  1936.  446  pp.  5.80  marks. — Novel  of 
the  after-war. 

★  Alexander  Lemet '  Holenia.  Mona  Lisa. 
Wien.  Hoger.  1936.  94  pp.  2.65  marks. — La 
Gioconda  once  more. 

★Mathilde  von  Metzradt.  Gisntondo  Mala' 
teita.  Munchen.  Bruchmann.  356  pp.  6.50 
marks. — Novel  of  the  Renaissance. 

★Vidtor  Meyer'Eckhardt.  Stem  vber  dem 
Chaos.  Leipzig.  Quelle  6^  Meyer.  1936.  335 
pp.  5  marks. — Novel  of  the  Crusades. 

★Artur  Muller.  Das  oilliche  FenSter.  Miin' 
chen.  Kosel  und  Pu^et.  219  pp.  4.20  marks. — 
Colonial  novel  from  the  Volga. 

★Zofja  Nalkowska.  Verhdngnisvolle  Liebe. 
Hamburg.  Schroeder.  277  PP.  4  and  5.80 
marks. — Polish  State  Prize  novel. 

★Alfred  Petto.  Das  verborgene  Leben.  Mvin' 
chen.  Kosel  und  Pu^t.  163  pp.  3.80  marks. — 
The  unmarried  mother  theme. 

★Georg  Rendl.  Die  Tiere  in  den  sieben 
Hdchten.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt. 
4.50  marks. — In  which  the  curse  of  dumbness 
is  removed. 

★Hermann  RichtepHalle.  Mein  Bruder  Wolf' 
gang  Amadeus.  Leipzig.  Koehler  6^  Amelang. 
1936.  240  pp.  4.80  marks. — Novel  based  on 
the  brother  and  si^r  Mozart. 

★Sophie  Rogge'Bomer.  Der  Komett.  Bremen. 


Schiinemann.  1936.  193  pp.  3  marks. — Four 
Novellen  of  the  Russian  upheaval. 

★Iwan  Schmeljow.  Die  Kinderfrau.  Frauen- 
feld.  Huber.  1936.  333  pp.  8.50  francs. — Novel 
of  a  Russian  emigree. 

★Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn.  Die  Geschichte  dreier 
Hunde.  Berh'n.  Kiepenheuer.  1936. 141  pp.  2.50 
marks. — In  which  he  finds  sensitivity,  sin¬ 
cerity,  loyalty. 

★Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn.  Hu  Lu.  Potsdam. 
Riitten  und  Loening.  1937.  273  pp.  3.60  and 
4.80  marks. — A  Chinese  girl  transplanted  to 
Europe. 

★Anton  Schnack.  Zugvdgcl  der  Liebe.  Leipzig. 
LiA.  1936.  270  pp.  5.50  marks. — Gentle  love 
of  Nature,  bitter  love  of  Man. 

★Friedrich  Schreyvogl.  Brigitte  und  der  Engel. 
Wien.  Zsolnay.  1936.  268  pp.  4.20  and  5.50 
marks. — And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
★Robert  Seitz.  Die  Liebe,  alt  wie  die  Welt. 
Wien.  Zsolnay.  1936.  600  pp.  6.75  and  8.50 
marks. — A  trilogy,  woven  about  a  seaman’s 
love. 

★Peter  Weber.  Gotter  uber  den  Menschen. 
Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1936.  283  pp.  3.80 
and  4.80  marks. — Vigorous  peasant  novel  from 
the  Saar-Mosel. 

★Siegfried  v.  Wegesack.  Die  bahische  TragO' 
die.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1935.  587  PP-  6.50  and 
7-50  marks. — Trilogy  of  Livonia. 

★Josef  Wenter.  Salier  und  Staufer.  Munchen. 
Piper.  1936.  254  pp.  4.80  marks. — Nine 
Novellen  from  German  hi^ory,  1077'!  197- 
★Ines  Widmann.  Die  gel^reuzigte  Magd.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Cotta.  1937.  357  pp.  5.50  marks. — Be¬ 
trayed  by  father,  brother,  lover  and  son. 
★Em^  Zahn.  Der  Schutzenl^dnig.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1937-  2.50  marks. 
— Short  ^ries  woven  about  the  figure  of 
Thomas  Zumbrunnen. 

★Heinrich  Zillich.  Zwischen  Grenzen  und  Zei' 
ten.  Munchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1936.  646  pp. 
7.50  marks. — Siebenbiirger  novel. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Carl  Benz.  Lebensfahrt  eines  deutschen  Er- 
finders.  Leipzig.  Koehler  6^  Amelang.  1936. 
160  pp.  2.85  marks. — The  invention  of  the 
automobile. 

★Gertrud  Fundinger.  Stiefl(inder  des  Schic^- 
sals — Heifer  der  Menschen.  Munchen.  Leh¬ 
mann.  3  and  4  marks. — Sketches  of  various 
living  eminences,  whose  bodily  infirmities 
have  not  prevented  their  service  to  mankind. 
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★Konrad  Gaiser.  Schubart.  Stuttgart.  Verlag 
Silbcrburg.  1929.  380  pp. — Life  and  times, 
with  specimens  of  his  writing. 

★Dr.  Otto  Gmelin.  Der  Ruf  zum  Reich. 
Miinchen.  Bruchmann.  328  pp.  6.50  marks. — 
The  tragedy  of  the  hybrid  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  People. 

★(^.  Graf  Rudiger  von  der  Goltz.  Als  poli- 
tischer  General  im  Osten  1918'1919.  Leipzig. 
Koehler  6^  Amelang.  1936. 175  pp.  2.85  marks. 
— Defending  the  Baltic  eaA  frontier. 
★Detlief  Holz.  Deutsche  Menschen.  Luzern. 
Vita  Nova.  1936. 116  pp.  2.80  and  3.60  marks. 
— Anthology  of  letters  by  eminences  of  la^ 
century. 

★feh  trdumeals  Kind  zurucl{.  Leipzig.  Amthor. 
1936.  126  pp.  2.50  marks.-^hildhood  memo- 
ties  of  German  authors  from  Goethe  and  Jean 
Paul  to  Hans  Carossa  and  Ina  Seidel. 
★Professor  Dr.  Rudolf  Kotzschke  und  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Ebert.  Geschichte  der  oStdeutschen 
Kolonisation.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  In^i- 
tut.  251  pp.  5.80  marks. — Geographic-eco' 
nomic'sociological. 

★Rudolf  Kommoss.  Sebastian  Francis  und 
Erasmus  von  Rotterdam.  Berlin.  Ebering. 
1935.  112  pp.  4.50  marks. — Two  opposing 
Reformation  figures. 

★Adolf  Kussmaul.  Jugenderinnerungen  eines 
alten  Arztes.  Miinchen.  Lehmann.  4.50  marks. 
— Early  days  of  the.  modem  science  in  Vienna 
and  Prague. 

★Friedrich  Lenz.  Friedrich  Lift.  Miinchen. 
Oldenbourg.  1936.  451  pp.  17  marks. — The 
man  and  his  work. 

★Martin  Luserke.  Hasl^p.  Potsdam.  Voggen' 
reiter.  1936.  430  pp.  6  and  4.80  marks. — The 
druggie  for  ma^ry  of  the  seas  in  the  Dutch 
wars  for  independence. 

★Arthur  Maximilian  Miller.  Klaus  von  der 
Flue.  Miinchen.  Kosel  und  PuAet.  1936.  126 
pp.  3.60  marks. — The  savior  of  the  Swiss  is 
resurredted  once  more. 

★Dr.  Paul  Molisch.  Die  sudetendeutsche  Frei' 
heitsbewegung  in  den  Jahren  1918'1919.  Wien. 
Braumiiller.  191  pp.  6  and  7-50  marks. — The 
book  has  been  banned  in  Czechoslovakia. 
★Johannes  Ninck.  Anna  Schlatter  und  ihre 
Kinder.  Leipzig.  Schloessmann.  1934.  208  pp. 
4.50  marks. — Wife  and  mother  of  theologians. 
★Fiir^  Nikolai  OrloflF.  Bismarcl{  und  die 
FurStin  Orloff.  Miinchen.  1936.  174  pp. — An 
idyll  in  high  politics. 

★Bernhard  Poll.  Deutsches  Schicl(sal  1914' 
1918.  Berlin.  Weidmannsche  Verlagsbuchhand' 
lung.  1937.  495  pp.  8.50  marks. — Political  and 
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military  panorama,  with  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  war. 

★Rudolf  Presber.  Ich  gehe  durch  mein  Haus. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^alt.  1935. 
311  pp.  5.50  marks. — All  that  he  didn't  tell 
in  his  formal  works. 

★Johann  Albrecht  von  Reiswitz.  Belgrad' 
Berlin,  Berlin'Belgrad  1866'1871.  Miinchen. 
Oldenbourg.  1936.  246  pp.  7-50  marks. — 
Diplomatic  hi^ory. 

★E.  und  M.  Scharten'Antinck.  Littoria.  Leip- 
zig.  Rascher.  1936.  208  pp.  3.60  marks. — 
The  conquer  of  the  Pontine  swamps. 
★Herbert  Schoffler.  Die  Reformation.  Bo' 
chum.  Poppinghaus.  1936.  106  pp.  2.30  marks. 
— Tradition  and  its  influence  on  Luther's 
achievement. 

★Franz  Spemann.  Aus  meiner  Studentenzeit. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  130  pp.  2  and  2.80 
marks. — Memoirs  of  the  second  Reich. 
★Heinrich  Ritter  v.  Srbik.  OSlerreich  in  der 
deutschen  Geschichte.  Miinchen.  Bmckmann. 
79  pp. — Three  ledtures  which  the  eminent 
scholar  gave  in  Berlin  University  laA  year. 
★AuguAe  Supper.  Aus  halbvergangenen  Ta' 
gen.  Miinchen.  Lehmann.  4.80  and  6  marks. — 
Her  memoirs;  on  the  occasion  of  her  70th 
birthday. 

★Imbart  de  la  Tour.  Calvin.  Miinchen.  Call' 
wey.  1936.  477  pp.  8.50  and  10  marks. — The 
man,  his  church,  his  times. 

★Otto  Weber-Krohse.  Sieben  Preussen  als 
Bahnbrecher  des  deutschen  Gedanl(ens.  Berlin. 
Schlieffen-Verlag.  1935.  512  pp.  11  marks. — 
The  HohenzoUems  and  their  lieutenants. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Marie  von  Bunsen.  Wanderungen  durch 
Deutschland.  Leipzig.  Koehler  und  Amelang. 
1936.  227  pp.  6.80  marks. — Essays  about 
various  cities  and  landscapes. 

★Fritz  Hinterberger.  Verwegenes  Spiel.  Inns' 
bruck.  Tyrolia.  1936.  4.80  marks. — Jolly  and 
serious  aspedts  of  mountain  climbing. 

★Georg  Maria  Hofmann.  Biedermeier  auf 
Wdize.  Berlin.  Schlieffen-Verlag.  1936.  206 
pp.  4.20  marks. — This  travel  diary  of  a  hun' 
dred  years  ago  has  something  to  say  to  the 
youth  of  today. 

★Wilhelm  Schafer.  Die  ^uellen  des  Rheins. 
Berlin.  Atlantis-Verlag.  1936.  Ill  pp.  4.20 
marks. — A  region  of  magic  beauty. 

★Wolf  Strache  Das  Weserbuch.  Berlin.  Bong. 
1936.  4.50  and  5.50  marks. — ^The  heart 
Germany. 
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'^'Helene  Voigt'Diederichs.  Gail  in  Sieben' 
hurgen.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1936.  115  pp.  3.60 
marks. — The  poetess  was  invited  to  read  her 
works  in  several  Siebenbiirger  cities  in  late 
1935;  this  is  her  diary  of  the  trip. 

GERMAN  VERSE,  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

'^'Herbert  Cysarz.  Berge  uber  uns.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1935.  1.80  marks. — A  hymn 
to  the  Alps. 

•^Armand  Godoy.  Rom.  Wien.  Satum-Ver' 
lag. — His  four  sonnets,  translated  into  Get' 
man  by  Alfred  Neumann. 

■^Karl  Grober.  Alte  deutsche  Zunftherrlichl^t. 
Miinchen.  Callwey.  125  pp.  4.50  marks. — 
The  illuitrations  are  of  guild  houses,  coats  of 
arms,  banners,  and  cabinet  work. 

★Will  Vesper.  Rufe  in  die  Zeit.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  80  pfennigs. — Spriiche  und 
Gedichte. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Walter  Brocker.  Ariftoteles.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Klo^ermann.  1935.  231  pp.  8  and  10  marks. — 
The  foundations  of  his  syitem. 

★Otto  Falter.  Der  Dichter  und  sein  Gott  bei 
den  Griechen  und  Romem.  Wiirzburg.  Triltsch. 
1935.  94  pp.  3  marks. — The  divine  call  was  a 
reality  to  the  Greek. 

★Paul  Kaegi.  Bibelnot  und  Bibelmythus  "7*ieue 
Bibel."  Zurich.  Lessing'Verlag.  1937.  71  pp. 

2.50  francs. — A  reply  to  Werner  Georg  Kiim' 
mel,  and  a  discussion  of  the  question:  Fop 
schung  Oder  Propaganda? 

★Arthur  Liebert.  Die  Krise  des  Idealismus. 
Ziirich.  Rascher.  1936.  238  pp.  4.40  marks. — 
It  is  threatened  by  modem  realism. 

★Richard  Miiller-Freienfels.  Werde,  was  Du 
bat.  Bad  Homburg  v.  d.  H.  Siemens.  148  pp. 

4.50  marks. — Psychological  ^udy  of  the  whole 
life. 

★ChriAel  Matthias  Schroder.  R^sse  und 
Religion.  Miinchen.  Reinhardt.  1936.  313  pp. 
8  and  9.50  marks. — Is  there  really  a  connecftion? 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Reinhold  Brenneisen.  Lettland.  Berlin.  Volk 
und  Reich.  1936.  429  pages. — Ways  and 
means  to  a  new  national  indu^rial  sy^m. 

★R.  Walther  Darre.  Das  Bauemtum  als  Le' 
bensquell  der  nordischen  Rasse.  Miinchen.  Leh' 
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mann.  8  and  10  marks. — “Das  Lebensproblem 
des  deutschen  Volkes.” 

★Edwin  Erich  Dwinger.  Und  Gott  schweigt? 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1936.  154  pp.  2.40  marks. — 
Misery  in  Russia. 

★Louis  von  Kohl.  Das  ddnische  Schicl(sal. 
Berlin.  Volk  und  Reich.  1936.  125  pp.  3.50 
marks. — Steering  a  tiny  ship  of  ^tate. 

★EmA  Krieck.  VdH(isch'Politische  AnthropO' 
logic.  Leipzig.  Armanen'Verlag.  1937.  172  pp. 
—Second  part  of  a  theory  built  to  fit  Nazi 
dcKftrine. 

★Dr.  Fritz  Kiibler.  Deutsche  in  Bolivien.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Strecker  und  Schroeder.  1936.  92  pp. 

3.50  and  5  marks. — By  the  diredor  of  the 
German  school  in  La  Paz. 

★Dr.  Robert  Ley.  Deutschland  Ot  schoner  gc- 
worden.  Berlin.  Mehden-Verlag.  1936.  275  pp. 

4.50  marks. — Forward  with  hand  and  brain. 
★Wladislaw  Neresoff.  Das  wirtschaftliche 
Gesicht  des  neuen  Deutschland.  Berlin.  Verlag 
fiir  Wirtwissenschaft.  1936. 96  pp.  4.20  marks, 
— A  sympathetic  foreigner’s  view. 

★Otto  Schmidt.  Der  &hiffmann.  Berlin.  Stu- 
benrauch.  70  pp.  2.50  and  3.50  marks. — “Die 
Grundbegriffe  germanischer  Sittlichkeit  und 
Weltanschauung." 

★Rupert  V.  Schumacher.  Voll{  vor  den  Gren' 
zen.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesell- 
schaft.  1936.  277  pp.  5.80  marks. — Various 
aspeds  of  Aussendeutschtum. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Otto  Heuschele.  Kleines  Tagebuch.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Strecker  und  Schroeder.  1936.  91  pp.  3.50 
marks. — Essays  about  nature,  art,  weather, 
man  and  God. 

★Meyers  Universal' Atlas.  Leipzig.  Biblio- 
graphi^es  Inditut.  1936.  19.50  marks. — 225 
maps,  394  illudrations,  70,000  names. 
★Milutin  Milankovitch.  Durch  feme  Welten 
und  Zeiten.  Leipzig.  Koehler  Amelang.  1936. 
389  pp.  4.80  marks. — A  Belgrade  professor 
popularizes  science. 

itVelhagen  und  Klasings  grosser  Voll(S'Atlas. 
Bielefeld.  Velhagen  Klasing.  1936.  112  pp. 

13.50  marks. — With  40  pages  of  illudrativc 
matter  and  92  maps. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Augudo  Arias.  Panorama  de  la  literatura 
ecuatoriana.  Quito.  Imprenta  Nacional.  1936. 
144  pp. — From  prehidoric  times  to  the  present. 
★Jose  Marti.  Adultera.  La  Habana.  ^itorial 
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Tr6pico.  1936.  208  pp.  $1.00. — An  unpub- 
lished  play,  edited  with  notes,  introduAion 
and  appendix  by  Gonzalo  de  Quesada  y  Mi' 
randa. 

★Enrique  Jose  Varona.  E^udios  y  conferencias. 
La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educaci6n.  1936.  447 
pp. — Volume  II  of  his  complete  works,  now 
in  process  of  publication. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Arturo  Cerretani.  El  hombre  despierto.  Mon- 
te video.  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense.  1937. 
165  pp. — Twelve  short  Tories. 

★EmeAo  Juan  Fonfrias.  Al  calor  de  la  lumbre. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Tip.  Puerto  Rico 
Progres.  1936.  248  pp. — Puerto  Rican  short 
^ries. 

★Alcides  Greca.  La  pampa  gringa.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla. — Novel  of  the  country 
around  Santa  Fe. 

★Enrique  L6pez  Albujar.  J^uevos  cuentos  an' 
dinos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  186  pp. 
$15.00  m.-n. — A  second  group  of  Tories  from 
the  Peruvian  novelist. 

★Carmen  Lyra.  Cuentos  de  mi  tia  Panchita. 
San  Jos^  de  Co^  Rica.  Imprenta  Espahola. 
1936. — Short  Tories,  filled  with  fancy  and 
tender  memories. 

★Mauricio  Magdaleno.  Campo  Celis.  Me- 
xico.  “MAM”.  1935.  265  pp.  $2.00  m.'n. — 
A  peon  novel. 

★Juan  Marin.  El  secreto  del  Dr.  Baloux.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. — Short  Tories. 
★Juan  P.  Ramos.  La  voz  de  los  Ubros.  Buenos 
Aires.  Viau  y  Zona.  1936.  112  pp. — Alle- 
goncal  dramatic  sketch. 

★Carlos  Reyles.  Beba.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilia.  1936.  259  pp.  $6.00  m.-n. — New  edition 
of  the  Uruguayan’s  famous  novel,  long  out  of 
print. 

★Manuel  Rojas.  La  ciudad  de  los  Chares. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. 181  pp.  $10.00 
m.-n. — A  mythical  lo^  city  in  Patagonia. 
★Pablo  Rojas  Paz.  Hafta  aqut,  no  mas.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  239  pp.  $10.00 
m.-n. — Proletarian  novel  with  scene  in  Tucu- 
man. 

★Sady  Zanartu.  La  sombra  del  corregidor. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. — Biographical 
novel  about  the  figure  of  the  Corregidor  D. 
Luis  Manuel  de  Zanartu. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Germin  Arciniegas.  El  eftudianu  de  la  mesa 
redonda.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  229 
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pp.  $10.00  m.-n. — A  hi^ory  of  youth  in 
America. 

★Juan  Leon  Bengoa.  La  vida  gloriosa  de  Sar' 
miento.  Montevideo.  Amigos  del  Libro  Rio- 
platense.  1936. — Colorful,  dramatic  biography. 
★Ricardo  Donoso.  Hombres  e  ideas  de  antano 
y  hogaho.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  178 
pp.  15  pesos. — From  Bolivar  to  Meiggs  the 
railroad  builder. 

★Jorge  Gu^vo  Silva.  IzquierdiSlas  en  la  his' 
toria.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  400  pp. 
$12.00  m.-n. — HiAory  and  significance  of 
the  Lefties. 

★Maximo  Soto  Hall.  Don  Diego  Portales. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. — One  of  the 
great  politicians  of  laA  century. 

★Alfonso  Teja  Zabre.  HiStoria  de  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores. 
1935.  399  pp. — A  modem  interpretation. 
★Jorge  Toro  Anda.  Las  ideas  del  Libertador 
referentes  a  la  conStitucion  politica  de  los  ESta' 
dos  americanos.  Quito.  Universidad  Central. 
228  pp.  1936. — Specially  his  ideas  about 
monarchy  and  republicanism. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Victoria  Barros.  La  nave  Tomnsol.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936. — ReAless  yearn¬ 
ing  for  adventure. 

★Carlos  Prendez  Saldias.  Romances  de  tierras 
altos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936. — 
In  defense  of  his  native  land  and  its  people. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★H.  Draghicescu.  Amhica  y  la  Liga  de  las 
ciones.  Mexico.  Botas.  1936. — By  the  Rou¬ 
manian  ambassador  to  Mexico. 

★Juan  M.  Filartigas.  Arandu.  Montevideo. 
Con  el  autor.  1936. — Essays  in  philosophy. 
★Vidtor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre.  Ex'comba* 
tientes  y  desocupados.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilia. — Notes  on  the  economic  situation  in 
Europe. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Lucio  d’Ambra.  L'Autore  delle  duecento 
Commedie.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1936.  301  pp. 
12  lire. — Carlo  Goldoni. 

★Silvio  d'Amico.  Pirandello.  Brescia.  Morcel- 
liana.  10  lire. — The  man  and  his  work  related 
to  the  hi^ory  of  the  theatre. 

★Ettore  Bignone.  Poeti  apollinei.  Bari.  Later- 
za.  1937.  260  pp.  18  lire. — Sophocles,  Eurip¬ 
ides,  Horace. 
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'A'Edmondo  Rho.  La  missione  teatrale  di  C. 
Goldoni.  Bari.  Laterza.  1936. 184  pp.  12  lire. — 
Rapid  and  acute  analysis  of  Goldoni's  work. 
-^Tito  Rosina.  Ceccardo  Roccatagliata  Gee* 
cardi.  Genova.  Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  15  lire. — 
The  laA  bohemian  of  Italian  literature, 
■^^iuseppe  Solitro.  Ippolito  ?{ievo.  Padova. 
Tipografia  del  Seminario.  1936.  314  pp. — Care- 
fill  biography  of  the  SoldiepPoet. 

^Paolo  Treves.  Biografia  di  un  poeta.  Torino. 
Einaudi.  1937.  106  pp.  9  lire. — Maurice  de 
Guerin. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

■A^jiovanni  di  Jasio.  L'Amuleta.  Monte  S. 
Angelo.  “La  Favola.”  1937.  204  pp.  8  lire. — 
More  stories  for  children,  on  the  order  of 
O’  era  una  volta.  .  . 

'A^iuseppe  Lipparini.  Ermume.  Bologna.  Za' 
nichelli.  1937.  130  pp.  15  lire. — New  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Andromache  theme. 

★Emilio  de  Martino.  Sei  milioni  per  un  cuore. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  250  pp.  10  lire. — Popular 
novel. 

★Gino  Saviotti.  II  fraullo.  Milano.  Baldini  e 
CaAoldi.  1936.  324  pp.  10  lire. — Novel  of 
love  and  adventure  in  thirteenth  century 
Padua. 

★Edoardo  Sboto.  L'abbrivo.  Catania.  Studio 
Mit.  Modemo.  1936.  362  pp.  10  lire. — Novel 
of  an  impoverished  noble  femily  of  Sicily. 
★Alessandro  Varaldo.  II  paggio  del  Re.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Ceschina.  420  pp.  12  lire. — Sequel  to 
Un  Fanciullo  alia  guerra. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Prof.  Romolo  Caggese.  VAlto  medioevo. 
Torino.  Union  Tipografico.  616  pp.  85  lire. — 
From  the  fell  of  Rome  to  the  eleventh  centxiry. 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  Grande  Storia  dTtalia. 

★Luigi  Ceria.  VEccidio  del  Prina  e  gli  ultimi 
giomi  del  regno  italico.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
320  pp.  10  lire. — Culmination  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Italian  monarchy. 

★Roberta  Cimmaruta.  Ual  Ual.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1936. 244  pp.  15  lire. — The  Abys¬ 
sinian  attack  of  December  5, 1934. 
★Commissione  Reale.  Carteggio  Cavour'SaU 
mour.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1936.  321  pp.  40 
lire. — Homage  to  a  lading  friendship. 

★Cesare  Fraschetti.  I  Cenci.  Roma.  Formig- 
gmi.  500  pp.  20  lire. — New  data  revealed  by 
documents. 
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★E.  Giupponi.  II  chirurgo  alio  pecchio.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  1937.  330  pp.  10  lire. — Reminiscences 
of  hospital  life. 

★Antonio  Monti.  Dal  Regno  allTmpero. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  176  pp.  8  lire. — Chronicle 
of  principal  events  from  1861  to  1936. 
★Vittorio  Mussolini.  Voli  sulle  ambe.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Sansoni.  1937. 154  pp.  12  lire. — African 
experiences  of  II  Duce’s  aviator  son. 

★Enrica  Viviani  della  Robbia.  Vita  di  una 
donna  (I'Emily  di  Shelley).  Firenze.  Sansoni. 
1936.  242  pp.  12  lire. — The  unhappy  young 
marchesa  Teresa  Viviani. 

★Achille  Stance.  La  marcia  su  Gondar. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1936.  168  pp.  20  lire. — 
Rapid  namtive  by  the  division  commander. 
★Eme^o  Vercesi.  Tre  pontificati.  Torino. 
Soc.  Ed.  Intemazionale.  1936.  344  pp.  12  lire. 
—Leo  XII,  Pius  VIII,  Gregory  XVI.  Vol.  II 
of  I  Papi  del  secolo  XIX. 

ITALIAN  VERSE,  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★E.  Concato  Andreis.  lo  cerco  me.  Vicenza. 
Coopentiva  Tipografica  Fascia  degli  Operai. 
1936.  61  pp. — “Arie  antichi,”  prose  poems. 
★Berto  Barbarini.  L'Autuno  ckl  poeta.  Mila¬ 
no.  Mondadori.  196  pp.  12  lire. — Poems  com¬ 
posed  since  1923. 

★Ain  2Lan  Magno.  Ritomo  a  Sinauen.  An¬ 
cona.  Airinsegna  del  Conero.  1936.  150  pp. 
5  lire. — Lyrics  of  colonial  inspintion. 

★G.  Ercole  Vellani.  L'Orso  e  I'AIlodoId. 
Modena.  Guanda.  1936.  237  PP-  9  lire. — His 
colleded  poems. 

★Lamberto  Vitali.  Vincent  Van  Gogh.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Hoepli.  1936.  30  pp.  32  illuAntions.  10 
lire. — No.  6  in  the  colledtion  Arte  Modema 
Straniera. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Pina  Ballario.  Conte  ho  vifto  la  Russia  e  altri 
paesi  del  mondo.  Milano.  “La  Pron”.  1936. 
377  PP-  10  lire. — Impressioni^ic  observations 
and  descriptions. 

★Sem  Benelli.  lo  in  Affrica.  Milano.  Monda¬ 
dori.  1936.  230  pp.  12  lire. — Piefturesque  de¬ 
scriptions,  including  the  march  on  Addis 
Abeba. 

★Rafeele  Calzini.  Trionfi  e  disfatu  di  T^uova 
Torl{.  Milano.  Ceschina.  250  pp.  12  lire. — 
Reasons  for  the  depression  and  possibilities 
for  recovery. 

★Riccardo  Marchi.  Introduzione  alia  merca' 


